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ON JANUARY |, 
1912, the subscription 
price of The Companion 
will be advanced to $2. 
Save 25 cents by sub- 
scribing to-day for 1912, 
and get all the remain- 
ing issues of The Com- 
panion for 1911 free. 
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How to Get the 
FREE Issues 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this slip 
(or mentions Green’s Fruit Grower) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
The Youth’s Companion for 1912 will receive 

All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1911, including the beautiful 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 

The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, lithographed in 10 colors and gold. 
Then The Companion for the 52 issues of 1912—all for $1.75. Your 
last chance to get The Companion at the present price. 
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Shall We Ship You This Handsome 
Set of Dishes ? 
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THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.” rs i 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). - a 
e slop 
Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love later ve 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Imperial Blue. “Speak for yourself, John,” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the There a 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to every American h 
is the story of these rugged pioneers. ' who hay 
Description of the Mayflower Ware—The illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. ripe gra 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” Ii is snowy white andvery durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear many v 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: not ri 
Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some ZIP 
distance from _us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before localities 
Dec. Ist we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. to plan 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. late rip 
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A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. he pro 


than if 
We will send you the above book containing 256 pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. fields 
What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, Bookkeeping, Building and I ; 
Loan Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due can! 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points, cerning rows of 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts rms of out exe] 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, ndling the be: 
Schemes: Green Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad xpress 
Companies, List of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table covered 
of Things, Distances, Books, etc, Religious Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information, Beauti! 
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Send us one new subscriber at 35c. and we will mail you a POCKET BOOK forently 
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Address all letters to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. Pa 
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OUR EDITOR VISITS A VINEYARD. 
The Grape is as Beautiful as Healthful 
and Useful. 

I am enthusiastic over the beauty of 
. d of art. Art is an attempt to 
nature an 
reproduce_or illustrate the beauty of 
nature. When I enter a vineyard in early 
October, when the foliage is still on the 
vines,and the vines are filled with the beau- 
tiful clusters of black, 
red, white, and mingling 
of other colors, I say to 
myself that this vine- 
yard, set with a border 
of trees around it, is a 
peautiful object, worthy 
the study of the artist. 
The fruits of the earth 
are indeed possessed of 
marvellous beauty, yet 
each kind or species dif- 
fers from another, and 
one variety differs from 
another, so that we are 
given in fruits a vast 
variety of beautiful ob- 
jects. 

Some of the grapes 
had been gathered when 
I visited this vineyard 
and were stored in shal- 
low boxes, holding about 
a bushel each, stored 
under the shade of a 
clump of trees. Durin 
rainy weather it is foun 
necessary to throw a 
eanvas over these boxes. 
The man in charge, Mr. 
Gardener, said that he 
found this outdoor shel- 
ter better for keeping 
grapes in primecondition 
than cellars or cold 
rooms. When there is 
danger of freezing the 
grapes will be removed 
to a nearby building, 
which has a cellar be- 
neath and a workshop 
over. 

This vineyard is plant- 
ed on the hillside facing 
the south, the soil being 
a sandy loam, an ideal 
place for the vine to 
ripen its fruit in perfect- 
ion. On this elevation 
frost is deferred several 
weeks later than on the 
low land at the foot of 
the slope, thus enabling 
later varieties to ripen. 
There are many people 
who have never eaten a 
ripe grape, for there are 
many vaieties that do 
not ripen in ordinary 
localities. If you desire 
to plant one of th2se 
late ripening varieties, 
like Catawba, you should 
plant it where it can 
climb the outer walls of 
the house, where it will 
be protected far better 
than if planted in open 
fields. 

I cannot pass between 
rows of grape vineg with- 
out exclaiming, @8 T see 
the beautiful @iolors 
covered with bloom, 
“Beautiful! Beautiful!’ 
And I continue makin 
this exclamation Seen T 
see the baskets of clust- 
ers that have been 
picked. What is there 
that will add greater at- 
traction to the dinner 
table than a dish of dif- 
ferently colored grapes? 
Here is a healthful. nour- 
ishing fruit that even a 
poor man may have in 
abundance. He can buy 
the vine for a few cents. 

y planting it near his house he may 
gather from that vine bushels of clusters 
of delicious grapes. 

[ shall not attempt to speak of all the 
varieties of grapes I saw in this vineyard. 

ary is a black grape with very large 
unch, compact, berries very large. This 
eautiful grape is of excellent quality, 
nipening later than Concord. 

_ Viana is a red grape, cluster medium 
Size, compact, berries of moderate size, of 
excellent quality. 

Duchess is a white grape seldom planted 


of late, of fine quality, ripening later than 
Concord, a long keeper. 

Eumelan, a black grape, bunch of me- 
dium size, compact, one of the finest in 
quality, ripening about with Concord. 

Gaertner.—This is a marvellous red 
grape with large clusters, berries ver 
large, of a dark red or maroon color, flesh 
sweet, rich and attractive in every way, 
vine healthy and productive. I wonder that 


large clusters, andasmeaty as aCalifornia 
grape. Years ago I planted it at Green’s 
Fruit Farm where it bore fruit a few sea- 
sons and then died. Itis a variety seldom 
found in vineyards. 

The above list of varieties include those 
considered best of all grown here, yet I 
cannot own that any of them are better 
than my old favorite the Brighton, ripening 
with Concord. Brighton is a red grape 


much of an art, and still you must know 
how to prune in order to get the best re- 
sults from a grape vine. This vineyard is 
exceptional as it is maintained as much for 
cuttings as for fruit. No one would plant 
such varieties for general marketing. 

Mr. Gardener complained that the birds 
destroyed much of his grape crop. At 
Green’s fruit farm we are not so troubled 
by birds, and we are located in the coun- 

oe try, while the vineyard 
visited is located in the 





PICKING GRAPES AT BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


C. A. Green visits a Vineyard :—In the above photograph the men are 
attractive basket, which is the one commonly used in Western New York, 
ground should have abandoned his mittens. 
ion holds true with a man picking grapes with mittens. 


this grape is not more largely planted, for 
it is a marvellous variety. It cannot be 
grown as easily asthe Concord, for it has in 
it some foreign blood, but every one who 
loves a superior grape should try it by 
planting at least one vine. 

Iona.—This is areddish grape,bunchlong 
and rather loosely shouldered, berries under 
medium size,one of the finest in qualiy but 
requiring just the right soil and treatment 
in order to succeed. Ripens later than 
Concord. 

Mills is a black grape of high quality, 


olding ten pounds. 


with pulp so tender it melts in the mouth. 

While the above varieties in this vine- 
yard appear to be as vigorous and produc- 
tive as the better known varieties, they are 
not such as can be recommended to the 
average planter who cares more forquantity 
than quality, and who cannot give his vines 
careful or considerate attention. Each 
of these varieties may need different treat- 
ment and different pruning than many 
other varieties. I said to the vineyardist, 
“The pruning of the vine is quite an art, 
isn’t it?’”? He would not own that it was 


icking the grapes for market. Notice the 
h The man in the fore- 
The old saying is ‘‘A cat in mittens catches no mice,’’ and the suggest- 
I do not see why grape vines are not more often planted for 
ornament, as they are about as attractive as the ornamental climbing vines usually planted. Who is there who would 
not like to have a row of grape vines, like those shown in the photograph, extending across his garden, where they 
could be cultivated, and where members of the family could pick a cluster occasionally as they happen to pass that 
way. Enough is not said about the beauty and attractiveness of the grape. 


ie city, near a large public 
park. 

Mr. Gardener, manager 
of this vineyard has 
several new grapes of his 
own production, through 
careful combinations of 
varieties. These seed- 
ling vines were loaded 
with large and attractive 
clusters of various color. 


A POOR PACKAGE FOR 
GRAPES. 

Though I had plenty 
of grapes in my cellar, I 
saw at my grocer’s grapes 
with berries of marvel- 
lously large size, of a 
dark reddish color. 
Something like Gaertner, 
of which I think highly. 
I purchased a basket 
which contained at least 
a half bushel of grapes. 
One object in buying 
these grapes was for 
long keeping as they 
had the appearance of 
being long keepers. On 
arriving at’ my house I 
began to remove the 
clusters into smaller bas- 
kets, feeling assured that 
the grapes would not 
keep piled so deeply ina 
market basket. After 
taking off a few of the 
top layers I found that 
the berries below were 
mashed and bruised and 
broken from the clusters, 
in which condition they 
would keep but a few 
days, therefore I was 
compelled to abandonmy 
idea of keeping these 
grapes, which had they 
not been bruised would 
probably have kept for 
months. 

The grower of these 
grapes made a mistake 
in bringing them to mar- 
ket in a half bushel bas- 
ket, and probably did 
not receive as good 2 
price per pound as he 
would have received had 
he packed the grapes in 
ten pound baskets. In 
the smaller baskets the 
Braves would not have 

en bruised on the 
journey from the farm 
to the grocery. There 
would have been twenty 
agp for a small 

asket of these grapes 
to one purchaser of a 
half bushel basket, as 
many buyers would not 
feel like buying so large 
an amount at once. [ 
make these comments in 
order to suggest the im- 
portance of suitable 
packages for fruit when 
placed in the market, 
and to indicate why 
farmers do not get bet- 
ter prices for their pro- 
duce. 

A certain candy manu- 
facturer has made mil- 
lions of dollars by pack- 
ing his candies in at- 
tractive packages containing one-half or 
one pound each. He started this reform 
in packages before others thought of it. 
Now he has thousands of imitators. The 
attractive package in connection with a 
good product enabled him to sell his candy 
at nearly double the ordinary price. 

Notice the package used for the best 
soda crackers, for shredded wheat, and 
other similar foods. The package is not 
only attractive but it is almost air tight, 
excluding the moisture. How much more 
salable these products are, thus attrac- 
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tively packed where they cannot become pick out a wormy apple or a gnarly one. The Average Farmer and His Apple 


soiled or bruised, as compared with their 
being packed in a barrel, or some — a 
package, or weighed out by ¢he pound by 
the grocer. 

I have noticed recently packages for 
raisins by California experts. The box or 
tray is shallow and covered in part with 
isin-glass or something transparent, so 
that without opening you can see the 
beauty of the raisins beneath. How much 

>more satisfactory is this to the purchaser 

who buys a box of raisins compared with 
the ordinary method of pulling out hand- 
fuls of raisins from a large box by the hand 
of the grocer and tying them up in a paper 
bag, and how much better will the raisins 
keep in the attractive package. Do not 
think when you see an attractive package 
that they are costly, for the purchaser is 
always willing to pay more than the addi- 
tional cost of the good package. My opin- 
ion is that the apple barrel will disappear 
in time as a package for apples when plac- 
ing the fruit in the hands of the retailer. 
The barrel is too large, many buyers not 
having a place to store a barrel or the 
money to pay for so many apples at one 
time. Many grocers have not room in 
their stores for barrels of apples to stand 
around, while a box of apples will make a 
far better show and occupy much less 
space. Furthermore, buyers are suspicious 
of apples that come packed in barrels, for 
they have found in many instances that 
the fruit in the middle of the barrel will 
not bear comparison with that on either 
end. 

It will pay the grower of strawberries, 
raspberries and other small fruits tomarket 
these products in clean quart boxes and in 
clean crates. No matter how large or 
beautiful the berries, they cannot look at- 
tractive to the buyer if the basket or crate 
is soiled, as they will be if used over and 
over again. 
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Campbell’s Early Grape.——Mr. H. W. 
Weiss of Virginia asks what I think of 
Campbell’s Early Grape for his section. 
This is a very showy black grape, very 
large clusters, very large berry which 
colors up earlier than Concord, but which 
is really not fully ripe much earlier than 
Concord, so far as my experience goes. It 
can be sold on its appearance before the 
Concord, but those who eat it will be dis- 
appointed and will not be inclined to buy 
more grapes for some time. I have heard 
some complaints about the roots of Camp- 
bell’s Early dying in some localities. 
— had no such trouble at Green’s Fruit 

‘arm. 

—— Oo 


Is Art Work Profitable. 


When Bouguereau, the famous French 
artist, was a boy his father was willing 
that his son should undertake almost any 
enterprise except painting which the 
father deemed an unprofitable occupation. 
But Bouguereau lived to paint five hun- 
dred canvasses, which at $1,000 each 
would have yielded the artist $500,000; 
but Bouguereau often received fron ten 
to twenty thousand dollars for a painting. 

A painting has recently been purchased 
abroad and brought to this country for 
which P. A. B. Widner of Philadelphia 
paid $550,000. The size of this canvas is 
a little less than three by four feet. It 
represents an old windmill attached to a 
substantial building surrounded with 
water. This building in its prime, with 
one hundred acres of land adjoining, 
could probably have been bought for $10,- 

. One day an artist came along and 
painted this old hill and the land around 
it on his canvas, and now the canvas has 
been sold for over half a million dollars, 
over fifty times as much as the mill and 
the farm around it could have been sold 
for in its best days. Notwithstanding his 
juggling with real estate values as com- 
pared with art values it is generally con- 
ceded that the artist is the most poorly 
paid of all workmen. 

Rembrandt, the painter of this wind- 
mill was a poor man, unfortunate in many 
ways, & man unappreciated during his life 
time. He was compelled to sell his paint- 
ings for a trifling sum, which barely kept 
himself and his family from starvation. 
It may be doubted that Rembrandt re- 
ceived as much as $100 for his painting, 
which now has been sold for $550,000. 

aa 
Apple Graders Not Always a Success. 

Western orchardists make use of grading 
devices consisting of a slatted table upon 
which the fruit is poured on an incline. 
The fruit runs down the incline, the small 
fruit thus being separated from the larger 
specimens, the graded fruit dropping 
through the slat spaces. 

Eastern fruit growers have adopted 
these grading tables slowly and not always 
with success. A large peach grower at 
Rochester, N. Y., graded his peaches on 
one of these western graders. e thought 
it was successful, but a friend of mine who 
purchased a quantity of these peaches for 
canning complained that they were bruised 
and almost ruined for her purpose by drop- 
ping or other rough handling caused by the 
grading machines. 

There is no grading machine that will 





All the grading machines will do is to sort 
out the large from the small apples. 
There are many machines which on inspec- 
tion would seem to be remarkably helpful 
and desirable, but when we come to test 
them thoroughly we find they are not 
equal tothe test. My impression is these 
grading machines are better adapted to 
grading oranges than for grading apples 
or peaches. 


REMOVING OLD RASPBERRY AND_BLACK- 
BERRY CANES. 

The branches or canes of red and black 
raspberries and blackberries which bore 
fruit the past season are now dead and may 
be removed at any time between now and 
next April. I do not claim that it makes 
much difference when this old wood is cut 
out except that possibly the old dead canes 
may harbor insects or germs of disease, in 
which case the earlier they are cut away 
and burned the better. The plants would 
bear a crop of fruit next year even if the 
old canes were not removed. This is 
shown by the fact that wild raspberry and 
blackberry bushes continue to bear yearly 
and yet the old wood is not removed... But 
it is so much easier to work on the planta- 
tion where the old canes have been re- 
moved that no good cultivator would think 
of allowing the old dead wood to accumu- 
late. Ifthe old wood were left on it would 
also be in the way when gathering the 
fruit next year. 

The sooner the old canes are out cut out 
after the berries are picked the more 
easily they are cut, for soon after the 
berries are picked the canes are green and 
cut easily, but a month or two later the old 
canes will be hard and tough and difficult 
to cut. You need a pair of gloves and a 
good stout pruning. knife. The canes 
should be cut off as near the grouund as 
possible and laid in small piles as fast as 
cut. Then a man goes along with a 
four tine fork and throws four or five of 





Engraving shows Raspberry plants with old canes 
removed. . I. Agronomist. 


these piles into one pile and carries them 
to a wagon or a brush heap where they are 
burned. 

The wood of the currant, gooseberry and 
grape does not perish after it has borne a 
crop of fruit as does the raspberry and 
blackberry, and yet the bearing wood on 
an old currant or gooseberry bush should 
be thinned out a little each year, as new 
bearing wood is formed each year. If no 
thinning out occurs there will be too much 
bearing wood and the fruit will be small. 


STRAW AS A COVERING FORESTRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

Straw is recommended by almost every 
tarm eeomempas as a winter covering for 
strawberry plants. I am opposed to the 
use of straw if any other covering can be 
secured. It seems to me that where we 
have a strawberry plantation that has been 
carefully hoed, cultivated and weeded so 
that there is scarcely a spear of weed or 
grass in the whole field, it is folly to cover 
these strawberry plants with straw, a sub- 
stance which contains many weed seeds 
and much grain, the grain in the straw 
being as bad a weed as we can have in our 
strawberry plantation. Supposing the 
straw is wheat or rye straw. There is no 
threshing machine which takes out all the 
grain, therefore if our strawberry field is 
covered with rye or wheat straw-we have 
seeded it down to wheat, and in addition 
to this have seeded it down to timothy or 
June grass, or possibly to quack grass and 
to other weeds. 

It will pay the strawberry grower to go 
to large expense to get some covering for 
his strawberry plants which does not con- 
tain seeds of weeds or grass. Forest 
leaves held down by cornstalks, boards or 
a light weight of soil, tomato vines, bean 
or pea straw, make a clean covering for 
strawberries that carries no seeds of weeds 
or grass. 





O---—- 
“T am not hurt at what you say,” he 
said; “but I am hurt at the intention 
which makes you say it.’’—Ben Johnson. 


Orchard. 
By C. F. Bly, N. Y. 


Why does not the average farmer take 
better care of his apple orchard? 

In the first place the ‘‘average farmer’ 
is not a fruit grower in that sense which 
we think of a fruit grower to-day! He 
grows apples, for instance, because he 
simply can’t help it, his father or possibly 
his grandsire planted the home orchard 
because a saat block of apple trees near 
the house was looked upon as a proper 
appurtenance to a door-yard, ak ever 
since the trees came into bearing use— 





Our correspondent, C. F: Bly, caring for his orchard. 


true to their habit, and to natures ambi- 
tion to perpetuate a kind, they have borne 
fruit each of its kind, not because, but in 
spite of neglect. 

The term ‘‘fruit grower’’ as applied to 
the average farmer—notwithstanding that 
he harvested a ¢rop of apples, is, in the 
light of the present stage of science and 
progress a misnomer; to be charitable 
with him he is a fruit grower, like, for in- 
stance every man who has to do with 
horses, is a horseman—by force and not 
by choice. In the dormant state he can’t 
tell a Baldwin tree from a Northern Spy 
any more than the average farmer can 
——— a Percheron from aClydesdale 

orse. 

Having no taste for trees he looks upon 
the old home orchard merely as an in- 
cumberance of so much valuable land, and, 
were he not afraid of sentiment, as well 
as of the arduous labor involved he would 
root up the trees. 

Even should he make a bluff at adopt- 
ing the present day scientific methods he 
does so in a half-hearted manner, and, per- 
chance because his good wife may have 
been pointing to the nice fruit that neigh- 
bor Jones across the way has been ac- 
customed to harvesting, and. finds him to 
do as Jones does. He may even be per- 
suaded to spray his trees, but if he be con- 
fidential he will tell you he thinks the 
operation is just “‘shooting so much dope 
into the air; even should he possess a de- 
gree of faith it would be of the type mani- 
fested by the good Christian widow who, 
having Brew through a Christian Sci- 
ence friend of the power of prayer and 
having in her little door-yard in rear of 
her cottage in a city street, a mound of 
earth which she would liked removed, but 
felt too poor to hire the job done—was 
prevailed upon to try prayer. Accord- 
ingly one night instead of retiring as 
usual she knelt before the shaded window 
facing this mound and prayed fervently— 
she thought, until the dawn of the morn- 
ing broke through the window, when she 
raised the shade and, lo and behold! there 
was still the mound of earth! was she sur- 

rised? No: ‘‘just what I expected” was 
for involuntary remark. So the ‘‘aver- 
age farmer,” he is persuaded to apply the 
roper remedies against insect pests and 
unguous diseases; he may even believe 
in stirring of the soil around and under 
the trees—and he turns in his herd of 
rooters even, should he adopt me- 
chanically, all of the methods and reme- 


dies that are essential to successful or- ' 


charding—he lacks the faith—and lacking 
the faith he suits his actions to his convic- 
tions, and the result is what the writer 
has in mind. All over the famous fruit 
belt of Western New York, blocks of 
large apple trees, as tall as forest trees 
and as dense as. a wood-lot—where the 
crow rears her young, and an apple picker 
must be provided with a leather suit, and 
a lantern to find the fruit. : 

The ‘‘average farmer’’ dotes on science 
and scientific methods as applied to farm- 
ing. A careful estimate by station author- 
ities, and Department of Agriculture at 
Washington - places the percentage of 
farmers who read bulletins at five per 
cent of all tillers of the soil: 

What does this situation mean to the 
scientific fruit grower? Answer: in the 
not distant future, a clear field. , 

Applied to the other fellow—the time 
is not far away when he ‘‘wont be in the 
running. 

9 
Storage of Farm Implements. 


Upon storing farm implements in proper 
condition depends, in no small degree, the 
success of farming. The man who provides 
a dry, airy shelter for farm tools and ma- 
chines, and puts them in it when they are 
not in use, has done a wise and profitable 
thing; but he may have done only half of 
what he might and should do for the pre- 


servation and good work of his tools 
machines. He should also put the tog 
and machines away in good condition. Thi 
includes freedom from dirt. The plow fon 
example, put away coated with mud, wil} 
rust and rot, though in a good shelter: and 
such a coating is yet more harmful to 
delicate parts of machines. Though brigk 
steel surface are clean they will prob | 
rust, unless coated with oil in some form. 
and to be sure that even clean wood dée, 
not rot,one must coat it with paint or oil 
For coating metal surfaces coal oil or beet 
tallow is good. Of course the tallow should 
be applied in a liquid condition. It wi 
pay to coat rough, but unpainted, meta) 
surfaces as well as polished ones. Fo, 
farm tools and machines, mineral paint is 
better than artifical pigments, con brown 
mineral paint is very cheap indeed — 
American Agriculturist. 

Oo--—- 


The Value of Leaves. 


Leaves are of value as a mulching ma. 
terial, as stock bedding and as a stable 
absorbent. 

As a mulch leaves possess the highest 
value. In the garden a light covering of 
leaves over the pansy or strawberry 
will do much to bring the plants throy 
in an improved condition. In fact, all 
forms of vegetation come out in the spring 
greatly benefited if a light mulching mg. 
terial is spread about them in the falj. 
Leaves placed about plants in the falj 
shield them from the sun’s burning rays 
during winter. 

In the early spring, as the days become 
warmer, the constant freezing and thawin 
is prevented by the shade afforded. While 
serving the purpose of shade to the plants 
they become more or less packed about 
them because of rains and wind. In this 
condition decay sets in and when warm 
spring arrives a good top dressing is on the 
soil’s surface. If allowed to remain among 
strawberry plants the leaves aid greatly in 
keeping the fruit clean and of bright ap. 
pearance. In the summer season, espec- 
ially such a season as has been the past 
mulch prevents an excessive exaporation 
from the soil. 

As bedding material the value of leaves 
is well known, and as a stable absorbent 
their worth should not be overlooked, 
Placed in the stables, they will readily 
absorb three times their own weight, 
which fertilizing material they will hold 
tenaciously. Thrown in the dung or con- 
post heap they do not add a serious 
obstacle to rapid removal of the pileinthe 
spring, but tend to form a heap easily 
worked and at the same time adding their 
own decay to the compost pile. 

While the extensive gathering leaves for 
the stable can hardly be recommended, yet 
as a mulch -to the fruit, vegetable and 
fiower garden their value should not be 
underestimated. 

———_-0O-- 

The beauty editor of the Holton Sig- 
nal was asked by a girl who wasn’t of 
much account around the house what she 
should do to make her hands white. The 
beauty editor answered with wasted sar- 
casm that the best thing the young wo- 
man could do would be to soak her hands 
in dishwater three times a day. It never 
touched her. She went home and gravely 
asked her mother to save the dishwater 
after she got through.—Chicago Post. 
O———_ 

SHORTAGE OF BARRELS 
Annapolis Valley Apple Crop the Larg- 
est on Record. 

Kentville, N. S., Oct. 9.—Exceeding 
1,500,000 barrels, the apple crop in Anna- 
polis Valley, the most prolific apple pro- 
ducing section in the world, is larger this 
year than ever before known in the his- 
tory of apple growing in this country. 











Manufactur.ng Barreis. . 


The problem which now confronts the 
growers is to get enough barrels to hold 
the crop. Farmers are finding it hard to 
purchase barrels at 40 cents each and cal 


obtain only a limited supply. Many ar 
picking and storing apples in bins until 
supply of barrels can be had, in some cases 
the time extending into several weeks. 
dren ee 
Large Raspberry Crop. 

The William H. Griswold raapberr? and 
apple evaporator at Dundee, N. Y., bas 
dried over sixteen tons of black raspber- 
ries this season for the growers in this set 
tion that have no evaporator of their ow2. 
Besides this amount, many of the larger 
growers of this crop do their own drying. 
The price that is now being paid here for 
this crop is 20 cents a pound. 








NOVE 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 








———— 
Planting Orchards. 


Last month I gave some practical plans 
for laying out orchards and now I wish to 
explain some good methods of laying out 
and plantin them. Different kinds of 
trees need to —— magni 4 a 

but apple, pear, peach, aprico 

oe cherry trees should all be set 25 x 25 
feet apart. This distance is too close for 

rmanent apple, cherry and pear trees, 
gs was explained in what I wrote about 
orchard plans, but by the use of the filler 
system and the prompt removal of the 
fillers when their room is needed, it will be 
found by trial, to be the most economical 
distance to set them. The citrus fruits 
and olive trees should also be set this 
same distance apart. I planted a large 
orchard of pomalo and a few orange trees 
in this way and they are well suited to it, 
but they will need cutting out, in part, 
after about fifteen years from setting and 
so will some of the olive trees in case they 
are planted in this way. Some might say 
that twenty-five feet is too close for peach 
trees and in some regions where they do 
not grow to large size it is so, and eighteen 
or even fifteen feet may be far enough 
apart. The planter must decide this mat- 
ter to suit the conditions, but for a large 
part of the peach growing regions it is 
about right for their full development and 
plenty of room is left for spraying and 
cultivating them. 

There are several practical ways of lay- 
ing off the rows. Some set stakes around 
the margin of the entire plot to be planted 
where the end of each row will be, and 
then set a stake where every tree is to be, 





‘by sighting or measuring. This is too 


slow and tedious. Some orchardists em- 
ploy a surveyor to locate the stakes. 
Others, after locating the outside rows 
check off the plot with a plow drawn by a 
steady team and held by a good driver. 
The trees are then planted in the checks 
and they may be made to range very 
regularly by this plan. I have tried it 
and know by experience. 

To be very exact in planting the trees 
where the stakes are located many use a 
notched board and two extra stakes, as we 
see described occasionally, and I have 
used this device myself, but it is too slow 
and expensive for any except very small 
plantings. 

SPACED WIRE METHOD. 

Of all the methods of laying out and 
planting that I have ever seen or heard of 
the spaced wire method is the best and 
cheapest. It is simple, cheap, easy to 
understand and entirely practical, except 
on very rough ground. And even onslopes 
that might seem too steep for ‘it a little 
ingenuity will find a way to use the wire, 
by stretching it parallel with the slope 
and not up and down it. 

The wire may be of any length that is 
convenient, and if this is the full distance 
across the field to be planted so much the 
better. On level ground I have used a 
wire 1,000 feet long, but 500 feet is a very 
convenient length. The size should be 
No. 14. I tried larger and smaller sizes, 
but found by abundant experience that 
they are not nearly so good. The wire 
must be galvanized and soft or ennealed, 
80 it will not be stiff and troublesome to 
handle. If such cannot be easily got, the 
stiffness can be remedied by laying the 
coil on three bricks and heating it in a 
chip fire, then lefting it cool gradually. 

0 mark the ces some No. 20 stiff, 
rass wire should be got, common solder 
alittle nitric acid with zinc dissolved in it 
and a soldering iron, with something to 
hold fire for heating it. Any long flat 
Piece of iron that may heated in a 
chunk fire on the ground will serve the 
purpose in case the other tools is not 
easily got. Drive twostakes in the ground 
and almost even with the surface the dis- 
tancé apart that the trees are to be plant- 
ed. Cut a mark with a knife and blacken 
it with a pencil at the exact spot on the 
top of each stake. Have the soldering 
outfit ready and with two nippers twist 
about three coils of the brass wire about 
the main one and cut it off so as to leave 
the ends of the coil project about an 
tighth of an inch. Apply a little of the 
acid and touch the coil with the solder 
orga iron; or better than that, lay the 
ot iron flat on a little chip of wood on the 
stound and touch the stick of solder to it 
80 as to melt off a little bead of metal. Into 
«is put the brass coil and then raise it 
into the air to cool. Tie a narrow stri 
of red flannel or any bright colored doth 
Over the coil so it will stay on and be 
fatily seen. Move this burr to the 
arther stake, stretch the wire taut, mark 


the length on it exactly with a dull knife, 
solder on another coil and tie on a rag. 
Continue this until the wire is completed. 
The measuring is thus done once for all, 
except that after considerable use the 
wire will stretch a little and the burrs may 
have to be reset. A large reel is very 
handy to hold the wire. 

For stretching the planting wire two 
sharpened stakes about five feet long and 
two about one foot long are needed. Cut 
a little ring about each long stake within 
a foot of the sharpened end and tie one 
end of the wire into it. Do the same near 
the top end by cutting another ring and 
putting a short wire into it with one of the 
short stakes fastened to the other end to 
serve as a guy in holding the tall stakes 
firmly in place when the wire is stretched. 

Putting the wire into service is a very 
simple matter. It is well to make and 
use three wires, to save setting any stakes 
whatever, but one wire will serve very 
well. First decide on which side of the 
plot to be planted the base line is to be 
where the frst row will be planted. If 
three wires were made two of them should 
be stretched along the two sides at right 
angles to the base line. A transit will 
quickly determine the right. angles but 
this may be done with a common steel 
square placed on three stakes. If only 
one wire is used it should be stretched 
along each side at right angles to the base 
line and a small stake put where each rag 
marks the spot. Then stretch the wire 
on the base line and begin planting the 
trees at each rag. A tree is dropped near 
each place and the workmen started from 
either end in sets of three. One man digs 
the holes, provided the soil is loose and 
easy to work, another places the trees in 
them and the third man shovels in the 
soil while the one holding the tree works 
it about the roots and tramps it firmly. 
He should have a sharp knife and trim 
each tree before he leaves it. The two 
sets of planters will meet at the middle of 
the planting wire. There should be a boss 
who may take up one end stake and the 
one who scatters the trees taking up the 
other. All hands move the wire forward 
to the second row and stretch it in place. 
Great care should be used to have the burr 
at one end of the wire exactly on the 
right angle line. If this is so all of them 
will be so. The planters begin at the 
middle of the second row and work towards 
each end, and when there the wire is 
taken up and staked down at for the 
third row. In this manner the entire 
orchard can be set with almost no lost 
movements, with ease and with accuracy. 
It will look like a checkerboard if the 
work is carefully done. If there are 
irregularities in the lay of the land it is 
easy to find the spots to plant in the sags 
by dropping a gravel or clod from the 
burr above to the places to dig the holes. 
A line of tall stakes may be needed to 
keep the line straight over knowlls that 
the wire must cross. Common gumption 
and patience will soon train a set of men 
to plant more trees and in better orchard 
form than by any other method that I 
know of. Jt is suitable to either large or 
small operations. I planted over 
acres of pecan orchard in Louisiana in this 
way one spring, using all untrained negro 
farm hands, and the entire orchard is a 
wonder of regularity, as anyone can see 
who may visit the plantation. 

Different varieties of trees may be 
planted in the same rows at the same time 
without confusion by having rags of differ- 
ent colors at the proper places to guide 
the tree distributors and the planters 
who follow them. Any orchardist who 
has never tried this plan should do so and 
its success will be the most convincing 
argument in its favor. 


PMR Tessiincisaans' 


Answers to Inquiries. 


When is the best date of harvesting the 
Kieffer pear in New York State? Is the 
Kieffer pear a profitable variety to grow at 
the present time? 








Reply: Kieffer pears should be gath- 
ered when they will come off easily and 
should be put. in storage at once or sold. 
They usually change their green color to a 
rich yellow in a few weeks and as they are 
very solid and do not bruise easily they can 
be sent to market when in this attractive 
condition. I have handled in this way and 
sold them locally at big prices, but not in 
large quantities. For canning, this pear 
is fairly good, the sugar having been 


added to give richness, but the flavor is 
never high. There is money in growing 
the Kieffer and, doubtless, will be for 
years to come. 


C. A. Green: Will you please tell me 
what to do with my orchard? Isprayedit 
four times this year, but the worms have 
destroyed my crop. Would it do any good 
to fe mane | the trunks of both my pear 
and apple trees? Would it do any good to 
put kerosene in the whitewash? I wish you 
could do something to help me get rid of 
the worms in my orchard. I thought if I 
would scrape all the rough bark off and 
whitewash the trunks of the trees and 
mix kerosene in the whitewash I could get 
rid of lots of them next year if the opera- 
tion did not hurt the trees. 

How close to the trees can I spread ma- 
nure and how thick? Some say that will 
kill the trees if I put manure close to 
them. 

I have one grape vine that has the most 
delicious fruit I have ever tasted. The 
grape looks like the Concord, but is a dark 
red. I do not know the name of the va- 
riety. Could I make this vine produce 
other vines? I would like to try it.—Jos. 
Negley, Colo. 





Reply: It might be that an orchard 
was sprayed four times, or even more, in 
one season and yet not be done effectively 
because it was not done properly. A 
hunter might go out and shoot for four 
successive spells and not get a bit of game, 
even where game was plenty. He might 
not have hunted in the right time of day, 
or have had the right kind of ammunition, 
or fired in the right direction and at the 
right time. I have known some people to 
spray for codling moth and worms 
with Bordeaux mixtures because they did 
not know that this is effective only for 
fungus diseases. I am sure that if J. N. 
had sprayed four times cr less with arsenate 
of lead solution properly, he would have 
killed about all the worms on his apple 
trees before they got into the fruit. Study 
the subject well the coming winter and 
prepare for the campaign before the 
spring comes on. When the apple trees 
have shed their bloom begin to spray at 
once and do the work thoroughly, and in 
two weeks repeat it, adding to the arse- 
nate of lead solution Bordeaux mixture, 
which will kill most of the spares of fungus 
diseases. After two or three weeks 
more repeat this dose. There will be few 
worms left to notice. Washing the 
trunks and branches completely with 
stronglime-sulphursolution is a good plan 
and far better than the whitewash and 
kerosene suggested. Much kerosene would 
injure the trees and none is really neces- 
sary. 

The grape mentioned may be Brighton 
or some other red variety, of which there 
are many good ones. The vine may be 
propagated from cuttings about ten inches 
long, put in the ground early next spring 
and kept cultivated as if they were little 
plants, which they will be if well cared for. 





es 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—What variety 
of quince is best adapted to the Conn. 
River Valley? I want a quince of good 
color, shape and keeping qualities.—Irv- 
ing N. Dayton, Mass. 

Reply:—There is no better variety of 

uince for general purposes than the 
Suntate: It succeeds everywhere that any 
variety will and is of very good quality. 
There are other good varieties, among 
which are the Meech, which is of the 
same season as the Orange, and the Cham- 
pion and VanDeman ars later in ripening 
and about equally good in all respects. It 
is well to plant the early varieties where 
the summer season is rather short, but 


500 where it is long at least one variaty of 


early and one of late should be planted. 
SEES 

Why is the pomelo (or grape fruit) so 
high priced when it can be more easily 
grown than oranges? 

The pomelo brings a higher price than 
the average orange because the public is 
becoming fond of the flavor, because the 
juice is considered very healthful, and 
fashion has something to do withit. There 
is less of this fruit on the market than of 
oranges. It is not so hard to grow, or at 
least no more difficult or costly, as I know 
by experience, having both under culture 
in Florida at this time. 

DOES 

Orchards in Grass.—The seeding of 
bearing orchards or vineyards to some 
kind stouve crop in the fall is a most im- 
portant matter. It is better to let them 
grow up to weeds than to have nothing 
‘growing in them and for several reasons. 
The first of August is none too soon to do 
his seeding, but later is better than not 
at all, even up to the verge of winter if 
rye is sown. And this is one of the best of 
all soiling or catch — for adding 
humus to the soil and for check- 
ing late growth. It does not take nitro- 
gen from the air as the legumes do, 
but it does take up that which is in the 
soil that might otherwise be lost, and 
being very hardy the rye will grow even in 
winter time during mild weather. Vetch 
is the hardiest of the legumes and is just 








the thing to sow with rye, about ten 
pounds per acre to half a bushel of rye, and 
the latter will hold up the vetch the next 
summer if they are intended to grow 
that long. The trees or vines will be better 
for having the cover crop plowed under 
early, not later than May, and the soil 
cultivated to induce early and vigorous 
growth. If nitrogen is needed to stimu- 
late or revive growth, as is often the case, 
especially in old orchards, the legumes 
should be sown without fail. As has been 
said vetch is the hardiest of these, not 
even excepting the hardy clovers, but 
where the climate is mild and the soil is 
right for crimson clover it is a most excel- 
lent winter cover if sown about August 
15th. Canada field peas are good for fall 
growth, where only humus is needed a 
mixture of oats, buckwheat and rye in 
about equal parts, a bushel altogether 
make a mass of growth that will fit the 
case splendidly. Sown in August, this will 
cause the new growth of wood to ripen be 
fore cold weather, which is very neces- 
sary, and will not harm the maturing 
fruit. One of the best fruit farms in New 
Jersey is managed in this way, only weeds 
are allowed to come up and grow at will, 
but plenty of rich fertilizer is put on to 
force early growth. 





: ( 

Using Liquid Manure.—According tovall 
the investigations and experiments of 
scientists there is a large proportion of 
plant food in the liquid manure of animals 
and the experience of practical men con- 
firm this opinion. It is a serious mistake 
to allow it to be lost and with the preval- 
ence and cheapness of current there is no 
real cause for any of it going to waste. 
The cheapest and best way to save it is by 
using absorbants in the stables and plenty 
of dry bedding will serve in this way in a 
large degree. But the use of fine ground 
phosphate rocks should be used in addition 
and from one to two quarts per day for 
each animal is the right amount. This 
should be scattered in the stalls and 
wherever the liquid manure is to be found. 
It will absorb a large part of the nitrogen 
and thus save it and also prevent foul 
smells, which are nothing but nitrogen 
escaping into the air in-the form of gas. 
This is a far easier and less objectionable 
way than draining the liquid into a cistern 
and then having to pump it out, haul it 
in tanks or barrels and apply it to the soil 
from them. Besides, the phosphoric acid 
in the ground rock is worth all it costs. I 
have letters from two manufacturing com- 
panies at Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee, that 
offer it in bulk at $3.50 per ton f. o.b. by 
the carload, and sacked at $4.50 per ton. 
That is headquarters for rock phosphate 
and by several neighbors uniting in the 

urchase, if one does not need a full car- 
oad, the cost will be very low. Smaller 
lots will cost alittle more per ton, but well 
worth it, with freight added, which will 
range from about $2 to $5 per ton, owing 
to the distance shipped. 
—_——_—O——" 

Buying Land far Away.—I am asked to 
give my opinion about the wisdom and 
safety of buying land from the representa- 
tions made by those in charge of the cars 
that are fixed up by the western railroads, 
especially, and from the samples seen in 
those cars. 

While the specimens on exhibit in these 
show cars are true enough they are usually 
the very best that can be found and may 
not be often duplicated. There is reality 
enough in the Great West, as I well know 
from what I have seen during many trips 
there it would be well to double the efforts 
usually made an the land in the old eastern 
home farms and see what can be done there 
in the way of producing good crops of 
choice fruits, vegetables and other things. 
The land and crops are rarely managed 
properly and that is why the same kind of 
things are not grown now that were com- 
mon when the land was new. The great 
things that are shown in the land-booming 
cars are the products of virgin soil that has 
usually been made to do its best by irriga- 
tion and high culture. Yesterday I had a 
letter from one of the best of the Hood 
River, Oregon apple packers who is in New 
England teaching the growers there how to 
pack apples properly, in which he said that 
he found on the farm where he was then giv- 
ing instructions ‘‘as fine apples as I ever 
saw in my life.’’ This is a high compli- 
ment from one who knows and has grown 
and packed some of the very choicest ap- 
ples in the world. The possibilities of the 
East are not more than half appreciated, 
because of the neglect of details. 

eee) 


So Few Fruit Gardens. 


There are eight million farmers in the 
United States, of which seven million are 
without fruit gardens. Surely something 
is wrong to bring about such conditions. 
A quarter acre in berries should produce 
from twenty-three to forty bushels of 
fruit each year. A berry garden on every 
farm should therefore add more than $350,- 
000,000 annually to the value of the farm- 
er’s products. More than this, it would, 
be an incentive to better farm methods, 
stimulate higher thoughts, better living, 
and would add many pleasures to home 
life on the farm.—The Furrow. 
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The Twig-Blight of the Apple. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Stephen N. Green, Ohio. 


This season has witnessed, in many sec- 
tions of the country, severe attacts of the 
fire-blight on apple trees. The twigblight 
is the same disease that is so fatal to the 
pear, but only occasionally does it become 
serious on the apple.The blight has many 
other host plants such as the quince, crab- 
apple, hawthorn, mountian ash, etc. 

There is no mistaking of this disease as 
the browned twig show very plainly on 
affected trees and when well advanced gives 
them a very sorry appearance. It has its 
apparent beginning during the flower- 
ing season when it attacts the blossoms 
quickly spreads down intothe soft growing 








tinct varieties produced fruit, while in 
pears there were 42, and in plums 38. 
Then there are many more varieties that 
did not bear this season, either because 
the trees are too recently planted or for 
some other reason. 

A list of fruiting varieties is appended: 
Alexander, American Blush, Arkansas 
Black, Autumn Strawberry, Yellow Bell 
Flower, Bethel, Ben Hur, Black Ben Davis 
Bayard, Blenheim Pippin, Baltimore 
Baldwin, Burnett, Boiken, Baxter, Ben 
Davis, Beauty of Bath, Bismarck, Caro- 
lina Red June, Canada Red, Coopers 
Market, Collins Red, Duchess of O, 
“‘Downer’s W. Maiden’s Blush,’”’ Detroit 
Early Harvest, ‘Esopus Spitzenburg,” 
Fall Pippin, Fanny, Green’s Baldwin, 
Gloria Wundi, Gano, ‘‘Grandmother’s Pet 








Cutting Canker out of apple tree. 





twigs. The general effect on the trees was 
far as appearance goes,is as though a gaso- 
line torch has been applied to the outer- 
most branches. On badly blighted apple 
trees the yield of fruit is greatly decreased 
as the blight as well as destroying the 
blossoms will attact the growing fruit. 
The following crop will also be reduced by 
the destruction of fruit buds. 

The diszase is caused by a bacteri which 
winters over, under favorable circum- 
stances. in some of the infected twigs or 
more commomly in an infected area on a 
branch or trunk whichis called a “‘canker.”’ 
From these centers in the spring there is a 
waterly exudation containing bacterium, 
which is carried to the blossoms and rap- 
idly multiplies in the nectar. From the 
blossom its begins its destructive work. 
As the disease is capable of being carried 
considerable distance for its complete era- 
dication it is necessary as well as removing 
diseased twigs or branches, to destroy an 
affected host within a reasonable radius. 

The best season for treating this disease 
is in the fall or early winter when the bac- 
teria are in their resting stage and the dis- 
eased twigs and cankers are easily located. 
The twigs can be easily located as the 
browned leaves usually remain on all win- 
ter, as well as by the shriviled appearance on 
thetwigitself. Thediseased branch should 
be cut off six-inches or more below the por- 
tion that seems affected. The canker is 
much harder to locate and great care should 
be used in finding and removing them all 
as they are the largest sources on infec- 
tion. The canker should be pared out re- 
moving at least an inch also of the healthy 
looking bark. The canker has a brown dried 
out appearance that once indentified is 
readily recognized. 

All cuts or wounds as well as tools used 
should be disinfected after each operation 
with a strong solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. A common mason jar is handy to 
earry the disinfectant. The knives or 
pruners may be dipped in and the wounds 
disinfected with a sponge or a cloth swab. 
The disinfectant can be cheaply bought at 
most drug stores in the form of crystals or 
tablets and should be used about 1 part to 
1000 parts of water. 

The disease seems to spread faster in 
cultivated than in sod or mulch system 
orchards. As in the case of pears the dis- 
ease seems to spread faster on trees that 
have made a fast soft growth. Different 
varieties of apples seem to vary greatly in 
ability of resistance. 

The control of the twig blight rests 
upon the removal of all infected branches 
and cankers and 2nd, upon care in the re- 
moval of any infected host plants with 
distance and 3rd., care taken in not spread- 
ing the disease with tools, ete. 


oars 
Getting Acquainted With Varieties. 
This appears to be a necessity with us 
and then it is very interesting too, so we 
plant a tree or two of each variety of the 
general fruits. It is surprising how 





quickly apples, pears, plums, come into 
bearing. 





Sweet,’’ Golden Russet, Green Sweet, 
Gravenstein, Grimes Golden, Gideon, Gen. 
Grant Crab, Hendrick’s Sweet, Henniker, 
Hubbardston, Haas, Hyde King, Jacob 
Sweet, Jonathan, Jersey Sweet, Jefferies, 
Kirtland, King, ‘“‘Kentish Fill Basket,’ 
Longfield, Lorain Sweet, Magog Red 
Streak, Mother, Martha Crab, McIntosh, 
Missing Link, Munson Sweet, McMahon, 
Melon, Missouri Pippin, North Star, New- 
ton Wonder, N. W. Greening, No. Spy, 
Ontario, Princess Louise, Pound Sweet, 
Paragon, Primate, Peach, Pomme Gris, 
Pewankee, Quebec Sweet, Rox Russet, 
Rambo, Rockbridge, Rome Beauty, Raw- 
les Janet, Red Siberian Crab, R. I. Green- 
ing, Red Astrachan, Rebel, Starr, Sweet 
Spitzenburg, Sops of Wine, Sweet Bough, 
St. Lawrence, Sutton Beauty, ‘“‘Shiawassce 
Beauty,’’ Snow (Fameuse), Scotts Winter, 
Stark, Smoke House, Stump, ‘Summer 
Queen’’, “Seek no Further,’ Salome, 
Twenty Ounce, ‘Transcendent Crab,” 
Tolman Sweet, “Van Wyck Crab,’’ Wis- 
mers Dessert, Wealthy, Walker’s Beauty, 
Willow Twig, York Imperial,-Wolf River, 
Walter Pease, Winter Banana, Yellow 
Transparent. 
{NEW VARITIES TESTING. 

Hofer, Hager, ‘‘Lakey Pippin,’ Walker 
Seedling, Oliver Red, Crozier, Bloomfield, 
Mabie, Wallace, Buggs, Green’s New 
Sweet. 





In Pears.—Anjou, Augur, Bartlett, 
“Bartlett Seckel,’”’? Bosc, Buffum, Clair- 
geau, Clapp’s Favorite, Dr. Reeder, ‘‘Doy 
Boussock,’’ Duchess, D. Bordeaux, Easter 
Belle, Edmonds, Flemish Beauty, Giffard, 
Gans, Garber, Howell, Josephine d’Mal- 
ines, Kieffer, Lawrence, LeConte, Louise, 
Boune, Lincoln, Lincoln Coreless, Lucy 
Duke, Magnate, Mt. Vernon, Osborn’s 
Sumner, President, Sheldon, Seckel, Sugar, 
Superfine, Tyson, Vicar, Vt. Beauty, Wil- 
a Early, ‘‘Worden-Seckel,” Winter 
Nellis. 





In the Specimen Plum rows, we no- 
ticed the following varieties:—Abund- 
ance, America, Burbank, Bradshaw, Blue 
Dawson, Chabot, Chalco, Climax, Coes 
Golden, French Dawson, Field, Fellem- 
burg, Gueii, German Prune, Green Gage, 
Grand Duke, Hale, Imperial Gage, Lom- 
bard, Moore’s Arctic, McLaughlin, Mon- 
roz, Monarch, Niagara, Ogon; Pondse 
Seedling, Quackenbass, Red June, Reine 
Claude, Red Egg, Stanton, Shippers Pride, 
“‘Shrop. Dawson,” Thanksgiving, Wash- 
ington, Wickson, York State, Yellow Egg. 

Not all of these varieties are considzred 
excellent. Some we do not consider worth 
planting generally, but it is of much in- 
terest to have them in bearing, and when 
planted not over ten feet apart in the row 
but little valuable land is taken up. 


—_—q- 





Wider Field.—‘‘How is your son, the 
young doctor, making out?’’ 

“First rate, since he learned to adapt 
himself to circumstances. He started out 
as a lung specialist, but he’s a green-apple 


I find that in apples, 112 dis- specialist just now.’’—Town and Country. 





PROFIT ON APPLES. 
Even the Grower Who Gets One Cent 
for One Makes Money. 


‘We talk more about apples and the 
money we make by raising them than 
about politics these days,” said Miles 
Moore of the state of Washington. Mr. 
Moore has been governor of this state, says 
Washington Post. 

‘“‘We are never tired of advertising our 
apples,’’ he continued, ‘‘and you find them 
in every city of the world. Of course, it is 
regretted that they are always called Ore- 
gon apples. Our shipments equal those of 
Oregon, and our apples are just as good. 
The farmers who raise the apples are mak- 
ing money, of course, but it might amaze 
you to know when you pay 5 and 8 cents 
for a single apple, that our home orchard 
man sold it for about one cent. I paid 15 
cents for my apple at breakfast this morn- 
ing. 

“T do not know how many people han- 
dled it before it got to the hotel, but the 
farmer at home got a mighty small part 
of the price I paid. With the small price 

aid to the producer of apple, it is amusing 
ow much asmall orchard will bringin. I 
know a school teacher who bought ten 
acres of apple trees, and out of the profits 
from ten acres he was enabled to buy 100 
acres. Now he has just sold that orchard 
for $150,000. 





Oe-_—,_— 

Stinging Trees.—In the southern 
part of Formosa grows a tree about 
ten feet in height having long leaves 
which possess the property of the 
nettle and produce a maddening irritation 
of the skin when incautiously touched. 
The natives call it ‘‘Chiaojenkou,’’ mean- 
ing “man-biting dog.’”’ Scientists who 
have made a study of the tree have re- 
named it the ‘‘viper tree.”’ 

There is another species of stinging tree 
in Australia which attains a height of fif- 
teen feet, and the effect of whose touch 
appears to be even more maddening to 
men and animals. Horses stung by it 
have to be shot, and dogs when affected 
by the poison of the leaves run about 
whining and biting themselves. 

Ss nee 

Clinton Carleton of Michigan says he is 
planning to save the old tree, shown in the 
above photograph, by clearing out the 
cavities which have appeared in the old 
tree, caused by rotting where limb were 
sawed off and not covered by paint or 
otherwise protected, and filling the cavity 
with cement. He asks what Green’s Fruit 
Grower would suggest. 








I am going to put cement in this tree where it is 
partly decayed—Clinton Carleton, 


C. A. Grzen’s reply.—I claim to have 
performed this work, suggested by Mr. 
Carleton, the first of anyone in Western 
New York. A large horse chestnut tree 
in front of my house was nearly destroyed 
by a heavy wind, one-half the tree break- 
ing off, making a big hole in the trunk. I 
filled this cavity withacement made of one 
part Portland cement to four parts fine 
sand. This prevented further decay. 
The wound has largely closed up and the 
tree is now in a healthy and thrifty condi- 
tion. The same method can be success- 
fully practiced with apple and other fruit 
trees and at trifling cost. 

————_C——""""~ 
Damages to Fruits by Fall Winds. 


I do not know of any kind of business 
which is not more or less risky. I mean by 
this that when a man goes into business he 
must expect sooner or later to meet with 
losses. The farmer is not exempt from 
this rule, for long rainy spells may occur 
at haying or harvest time, and protracted 
droughths may prevail during the growing 
season of his crops, thus reducing largely 
the yield. Fires may destroy his buiid- 





ings and his valuable stores conta: 
al Ontained 

The fruit grower, the orchardist d 
not escape occasional losses, therefore .° 
one starting out as a fruit grower should 
expect to escape. There may be geago, 
when the orchard, the vineyard or the 
berry fields may produce light crops, M 
reason for advising the fruit grower not t, 
confine himself to one particular king f 
fruit is that he may by faving anapplecr 
chard,also peaches, plums, quinces, gray “ 
and small fruits, not be without incomes: 
case one of these crops should fail jn 
one season. ) 

My attention is called to the risks g 
fruit growing by the severe gale Occurrin 
Oct. 4, which wrenehed from the ap s 
trees from one-fourth to one-half of he 
entire crop of Baldwins.. The Greening 
Fameuse, Blenheim, and many other oo 
rieties which color up and ripen earjje, 
than the Baldwin, had been picked and 
sold at Green’s Fruit Farm when the Storm 
came, therefore Baldwin was the principal 
sufferer. My Foreman writes that more 
than half the Baldwins were blown from 
the trees. 

In considering the time for picking wip. 
ter apples danger from gales of wind shoul 
be taken into account. Almost every yea 
we have a severe wind storm with the ap. 
proach of cold weather early in October 
We are inclined to forget this fact and jn 
the rush of work delay apple picking too 
late in the fall. It is far better to pick the 
apples a little too early than to allow them 
to take the chances of being blown off py 
wind. ‘ 

Those who have sold the fruit of thei: 
orchards this year to apple buyers who do 
their own picking, sorting and barreling 
are fortunate, for by so doing they have 
avoided the risk of damage by wind, while 
the man who buys the fruit of an orchard 
in the above manner takes consideraple 
risk, and therefore is entitled to stand q 
chance to make a good liberal profit on his 
purchase. I often hear of such buyers who 
have secured frlom the orchard bought 
nearly twice as many apples as was e- 
pected, but in many instances they do not 
get so many apples as are estimated, and 
in many instances they suffer severely from 
the fruit being knocked off by the wind, 
Therefore taking one year and another, it 
is a safe thing for the orchardist to sell his 
crop with the understanding that the buyer 
is to pick his fruit, sort it, barrel it, and 
draw it to market at his own expense, 
This is particularly desirable for the or- 
chardist with a large orchard who has 
important work which demands his atten- 
tion. 





o---—- 
To Prevent Tools From Rusting. 


Any steel tool will rust if exposed to 
damp air, yet I have found that tools sub- 
jected to the following treatment every 
three months will not rust unless actually 
thrown on the ground or exposed to hard 
rain. Take two parts each of graphite 
and tallow and one part gum camphor; 
melt together and if not soft enough to 
form a stiff paste, add more tallow or lard. 
Remove all rust from the steel surface, 
wipe dry and apply the paste. Let it re 
main on for twenty-four hours, then rub 
dry. Unless the tool is needed even longer 
than one day will be still better for the 
tool to be covered with the preparation. 
The above preparation has the effect of a 
coating of oil though every vestige hasa 
parently been removed for months.—H. 
H 


—— 
SHIFT. 


If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change. 


One sort of diet may make a person de 
spondent, depressed and blue and a change 
to the kind of food the body demands will 
change the whole thing. 

A young woman from Phila. says: 

“For several years I kept in.a rundowt, 
miserable sort of condition, was depressed 
and apprehensive of trouble. I lost flesh 
in a distressing way and seemed in a per 
petual sort of dreamy nightmare. No 
one serious disease showed, but the ‘all- 
over’ sickness was enough. 

“Finally, between the Sechnn and father, 
I was put on Grape-Nuts and cream, 381! 
was decided I must have nourishing fool 
that the body could make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came ove! 
me was not, like Jonah’s gourd, the grow! 
of a single night, and yet it came with® 
rapidity that astonished me. 4 

“During the first week I gained 1 
weight, my spirits improved, and the 
world began to look brighter and mor 
worth while. : 

“And this has continued steadily, til 
now, after the use of Grape-Nuts for ony 
a few weeks, I am perfectly. well, fet! 
splendidly, take a ral interest in evely- 
thing, and am a changed person in ever 
way.” Name given by: Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason. 

Ever read the above letter? 4 
new one appears from time ‘? 
time. They are genuine, true 
and full of human interest. 


NOVE 
—— 
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Current Gleanings. 
From Long Island Agronomist. 

«py their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Waste Land” fruit experiences are 
ith outlined. The second year after 

ave fruit on ‘‘Greensboro’’, 
* “Champion,” ‘‘Hill’s Chili,’’ 

Georgia,’ ‘‘Crosby,”’ “Klon- 
dike,” “Salway”’ and ‘Hemphill’ 

aches, gave @ sample crop and on the 
Prd and fourth years bore full crops, 
peavier far than the average we have seen 

icked or reported. ‘Hemphill’ alone, 
however, yielded so few specimens that it 
is valueless in spite of its fine flavor. 
“pyerbearing,”’ good crop fourth, failed 
entirely to live up to name in fifth year. 
“Galway, good crop fourth year, light 

year. 
=> culture is little known and hence 
it was up to us to try out varieties. ‘‘Bava 
Green Gage” gives a good crop the fift 
year, of the superlative class. ‘‘German 
Prune” a few samples after five years’ of 
Long Island’s salubriousness. Other va- 
rieties are growing lustily, but have not 

ed. 
ar plums were planted in spite of 
warning by growers, writers, nurserymen 
and learned teachers, because we knew 
from personal Japanese friends of 
their doings in Japan, and knew 
Long Island’s chronic habit of equal- 
ing or bettering records of that other 
famous Island. Faith in our Blessed 
Island is fully justified. : 

The juicy “Botan,” (American 
name ‘““Abundance’”’) the solid ‘‘Smo- 
mo” (American name ‘‘Burbank,’’) 
the “Ekuri’’ (American name ‘‘Wick- 
son”) the ‘Satsuma’ (American 
name unknown,) all yielded some 
specimen the second year and fairly 
groaned with the fruit load on the 
third and fourth. (Satsuma is the 
American name. It is blood red in 
flesh and highly prized. ‘“‘Ekuri”’ is 
the most glorious in size, shape, 
color and flavor of all plums known. 
It is a compact grower and ten feet 
apart is ample room for this upright 
growing epicurian delight. (To this 
Isay Amen.—C. A. Green.) 

Pears have lived up to their Co- 
lonial records. ‘‘Bartlett’’ sampled 
the third year and gave good crop 
the fourth. ‘‘Seckel’’ and ‘‘Worden 
Seckel’’ both came in strong witha 
full cropt he fourth year, ‘‘Seckel”’ 
far the heaviest yielder. ‘‘Clapp’s 
Favorite’? and ‘Sheldon’? sampled 
the third year, small crop the fourth; 
‘Ritter,’ samples fourth year, big 
crop the fifth. ‘‘Anjou,’’ samples the 
fifth year, big fellows, high color. 
“Garber,’’ a few samples, which let 
go and dropped off during strong 
wind of August 18. ‘‘Pottstown,”’ 
small crop 5th year. 

Apples are running close. ‘‘Yellow* 
Transparent’? samples the second 
year, light crop the third, and the 
fourth a superb crop in color, size 
and quality. ‘‘Red Astrachan’”’ sam- 
ples, big fellows, high colored; this 
variety’s main value is earliness. 
“Dickinson’”’ samples of mighty fine 
fruit, just coloring. ‘‘Roxbury Rus- 
set,” ditto. “Sweet Bough,” just a 
few wonderfully handsome large ap- 
ples, ripe August 22. ‘‘Ingraham,”’ 
fifth year, good crop. ‘‘Polly,’’ fifth 
year, good crop. ‘‘Paragon,”’ 5th 
year, samples only. 

Cherries, the sweet and sour, bore 
a few the second year and a good 
little crop the third. Apricots, sam- 
pled the third and fourth year. 
Nectarines, sampled the third year. 
Quinces, a few the second year, a fair 
crop the third and a heavy crop the 
fourth. “Champion” is the one best 
quince. Almonds, a very heavy crop the 
third year and a good one the fourth. 
Japanese chestnuts, sampled the fourth 
year. Japanese walnuts, sampled the third 
and fourth year. 

Grapes, easily lead in the happy land 
surprise parties and even more than back 
up Colonial days wonderful success. In 
1907 we set out eight varieties, ‘‘Niagara,”’ 

Concord,” ‘‘Brighton,” ‘‘Catawba,” 
“Delaware,” ‘“‘Wilder,’’ ‘‘Worden’”’ and 

Agawam,” and in 1909 all these varieties 
yielded nice little crops; in 1910 they were 

| loaded with splendidly shouldered 
bunches, many of which won first prizes. 
This year the yield is still heavier, the 
size of berries larger and the flavor su- 
preme, 

Further planting made in 1909, gives us 
this year on August 19, ripe ‘‘Campbell’s 
Early” and “Moore’s Ear y,”’ heavy, big 
bunches, well shouldered; ‘“Campbell’s 

arly ' proving highest in quality. 

Lindley”’ shows up finely. ‘Niagara’ 
hanging color. ‘‘Concord,” ‘“‘Agawam,” 

atawba,’”’ ‘Delaware’ and ‘Wilder’ 
showed many full colored ripe berries on 
the 19th. 

From Neighbor Squires of Good Ground 
we had some cracker-jack ‘‘Yellow Trans- 
parent” apples. From Neighbor Griffing 
of Shelter Island, some of the finest ‘“‘Red 
Astrachans’’ we ever saw. From Neighbor 
Sekine over in West Yaphank, some ele- 
gant specimens of ‘Summer Pearmain’’ 


ur “ 
herew: 

Janting 
“Carmen 
“Belle © 


and some ‘‘Early Harvest’’ and some mem- 
ber of the Greening family which we have 
not, as yet, been able to locate. Neighbor 
Sekine’s apples are from trees three quart- 
ers of a century old which were practically 
abandoned for years. The magnificent 
specimens that two seasons of common 
sense, modern methods of handling by our 
neighbor from Long Island’s twin sister, 
Japan, has wrought, checked our own ex- 
perience in rejuvenating some old apple 
trees of Long Island and proves conclu- 
sively, that practically all of the old time 
orchards, filled with rarest fruits can be 
brought back in a brief two years, to per- 
fection by the simplest of methods. Neigh- 
bor Eckenburg of Rockville Centre, sent 
some superb specimens of the ‘‘Alton’’ 
peach. They are absolute trees, wonder- 
fully high colored, of exceptionally fine 
flavor, hardy, heavy bearers and as they 
come in at the same season as ‘‘Carmen’’ 
are superior for Long Island growers. 


——$-$-—————-— 


Pre-cooling of fruit previous to ship- 
ment to the Eastern markets is being car- 
ried on at the fruit union warehouse and 
shipping quarters in Salem, Oregon, and at 
Puyallup, Washington, under the direc- 
tion of the fruitgrowers’ association. At 


1—DELAWARE GRAPES 
2—EKURI PLUMS 


3—YELLOW TRANSPARENT 
APPLES 


4—GREENSBORO PEACHES 


From the Long Island Agronomist. 


the former place cherries by the carload are 
are thus prepared for the long trip and at 
Puyallup the fruit treated consists of ber- 
ries. The results will be watched with 
interest by those who are convinced that 
the pre-cooling system will be of great 
value to the fruit industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
—_——O--"— 


Recent Vacation Of The Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I have been hard at work all summer 
without a vacation. Usually I get away 
to the Adirondack Mountains for a few 
weeks of the summer but this year was pre- 
vented from doing so. On September 25th 
my wife, my two daughters and myself took 
passage on a train for New York City with 
the intention of spending one week there. 

Many will claim that such a noisy, busy 
place as New York City is not a good place 
to go for a restful vacation, but I shall 
have to argue to the contrary,for I return 
much refreshed. As our hotel was located 
on Broadway we were disturbed by the 
noise on the street the first night but after 
that paid little attention to street noises. 
This indicates how easy it is to become 
accustomed to changes in our environ- 
ment. The manager of our hotel told 
me that when his boarders; mostly New 
York City business people, return from 
their summer vacations, the seaside or 
mountains, they complain of the noises 
on the streets for the first night or second, 


but after that do not mind the noise. He 
said that when he visited freinds in the 
country recently he was kept awake nights 
by the stillness which surrounded him. I 
have noticed that in traveling on a sleep- 
ing car, if the car stopped and the noise of 
the train ceased, I was likely to be awak- 
ened. I an inclined to think, however, 
that stillness is promotive of longevity 
and relaxation of nerves. 

I tell my people that the scenery from 
Rochester to New York City is so b2auti- 
ful it pays one for making the trip even if 
he does nothing more than to take the 
train for New York City and return on 
the next train. There are beautiful farms 
partly filled with wooded hills or lowlands 
scattered all along the route. Many of them 
as beautiful as a system of city parks, 
made more than usually attractive by 
recent showers which gave the turf a de- 
lightfully yellowish green shade. The 
forest trees were just becoming tinged 
with the first crimson hue of autumn. 
The corn was being cut and put in shock, 
and in one instance I saw men engaged in 
husking the corn reminding me'of my early 
experience on the farm. 

I always enjoy the beauty of the valley 
of the Mohawk River which is bordered 


+ 
i tenmatel 





by fertile farms and attractive farm homes 
Our train followed the river for a large 
part of the way between Albany and Utica. 
One moment this stream appears to be 
pure silver, another time from a different 
view it represents glistening gold, and 
again in the shadows it is as black as ink. 
But the most attractive part of the trip 
occurs on the way down the Eastern bank 
of the Hudson River. The scenery here 
is similar to that of the Rhine in Germany 
lacking only in weirdness and in old 
and in hospitable castles. The outlines 
of the Catskill Mountains attract- 
ed our attention in the distance. A beau- 
tiful place for seeing. the sun go down. 
What a difference the foreground makes 
in the attractiveness of the sunset. If 
in the foreground you have a river and in 
the middle distance a range of mountains, 
you have little left to desire in the way of 
a beautiful sunset. 

Before starting on our trip I asked a 
cultured friend what points he found of 
greatest interest while visiting New York 
City, thinking he might speak of something 
I had overlooked in my memorandum 
book. This friend suprised me by say- 
ing in reply that he looked upon a visit 
to New York City as a bore, something 
to be dreaded, and that he took no delight 
in a visit to that city of five million inhab- 
itants, including Brooklyn and Jersey 
City. I was surprised to hear sucha state- 
ment for I could spend a week in the Art 
Museum in Central Park or a week study- 


ing the contents of the Museum of Natural 
History. But there is much to interest 
aud to aid a business man by a breif visit 
such as mine to the largest city in the 
country. It is a good place to study man- 
kind as seen at the hotels, hotel lobbies 
and dining rooms, at the lunch rooms, 
at the great department stores,and as 
they rush up and down Broadway or 5th 
Avenue in continuous streams. 

I was particularly interested in the 
crowds of people coming out of the New 
York Central Railway Depot. The morn- 
ing trains seemed to be arriving every ten 
or twenty: minutes, bringing in many 
carloads of people mostly men and young 
men. It is only occasionally that I could 
see a white haired man in these throngs 
arriving in the city in the early morning 
ready for the days work in factory, hotel, 
as moterman or conducters of street cars 
waiters in lunch rooms, barkeepers or 
attendants in saloons, laborers on build- 
ings or street improvements, printers, 
painters, lawyers, doctors, undertakers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers. 

You who live so secluded and quietly on 
your farm homes think for a moment of 
the lives of this throng of people coming 
into New York every morning, and going 
out every evening, after the days’ 
work is done. Think of them during 
the summer months when the heat 
issomethingterrible upon the streets, 
in the offices, and the work shops of 
this great city. Think of the temp- 
tations of these young boys and 
girls as compared with the fewer 
temptations of those on our farms. 
There is a saloon every few steps 
along the street, dance halls and 
other resorts supposed to be very 
gay and inviting, but in fact the 
a leads down to destruction. 
Vhen I see so many coming and 
going, and I see them from only one 
of the great stations of the city, I 
wonder that so man¥ of them remain 
good and honest faithful workers. 

In New York City everybody ap- 
pears to bein ahurry. If you board 
a street car the conductors asks you 
tostep lively. The street car scarcely 
stops entirely still in order to allow 
you to alight at the end of your 
journey. The waiter who takes your 
order for the dinner at the hotel im- 
presses you with the fact that he is 
in a hurry to have you decide what 
you will select. You are often 
thumped by people plunging along to 
catch a train or a street car. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of automobiles 
dash up and down the streets as 
though the very old nick were after 
them. Often there is a jam on Broad- 
way of teams, automobiles, street 
cars and every form of moving van, 
which seems hopelessly entangled, 
but after a time a forward movement 
is resumed and the road is partially 
cleared. It is not unusual to be 
stranded on Broadway in a street 
car from ten to fifteen minutes when 
you are in haste to take a train. If 
you are in haste in New York City 
you had better take an elevated train, 
or a Subway car, as there is no way 
of blocking either of these routes 
except. by a wreck, which seldom 
occurs. 

The business man living in a 
thrifty, prosperous and rapidly grow- 
ing city like Rochester, N. Y., spend- 
ing a week in New York City cannot 
help having any conceit which he 
may have for his home city taken 
out of him, or without returning 
home with enlarged ideas of business 
methods. Take the question of 
advertising for. instance. I noticed 
that one firm may spend fifty thousand 
dollars a year or more on one illuminat- 
ed sign on top of a tall building of 
Broadway, and that this advertisement 
is but a fraction of the amount spent for 
advertising of the same firm in other 
ways. 

I noticed particularly one billboard 
sign, fifteen feet long and about twenty 
feet high, representing a country land- 
scape painted by an artist of no mean 
ability. On this landscape were running 
streams, men fishing therein, girls milking 
cows, men riding horses along the painted 
highways, and other rural scenes which 
could not be overlooked by the passerby. 
In mymind of the millions of people in New 
York City, many of them came from the 
country, therefore, when their eyes fall 
upon this rural scene filled with leafy 
trees and shadowy walks and drives, little 
lakes, brooks and streams they show their 
interest with longing looks, and possibly 
a sigh of regret for ever having left such 
scenes. 








O---—- 

Building a Hothouse Trade.—One of 
the prominent truck growers of Erie, Pa., 
was twelve years ago a telegraph operator 
earning just enough to support his family. 
He built a small greenhouse, peddled his 
first lettuce from store to store from a bas- 
ket on his arm. He now has a beautiful 
home, rides in an automobile, has 125 acres 
in truck crops and fruit, and over 50,000 
square feet of vegetables under glass. 
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His Orchard Methods. 


The following is the orchard practice of 
Mr. B. J. Case, on his farm at Sodus, N.Y. 
His orchards are considered among the 
best in New York, and for this reason were 
selected for experimental work by Cornell 
University. Mr.Case has 34 acres of apple 
orchards in bearing. They are cultivated 
with his gasoline traction cultivator,shown 
in the illustration, from Spring until July 
15. The machine draws a deep cutting- 
orchard cultivator, to which is attached 
one that runs more shallow, and pulver- 
izes the sorface of the soil. Mr. Case 
planned the traction cultivator and had 
it made at a cost of $2,000. He is well satis- 
fied with it, and estimates that he can cul- 
tivate his orchards at about one half the 
cost of horse power. About July 15 red 


and receipts of one acre of an average 
well-cared-for apple orchard in New York 
is from data obtained from apple growers 
in western New York. These figures are 
given as an average of several years in diff- 
erent orchards: 
EXPENSES. 
Pruning when pruned every year...... $10 


Spraying, including material and appli- 
PS nance tons cuikneoeak oes 


Oe CE ee Tet is eran 10 
Seeding with clover or other cover crop. 10 
OS RE rer 25 


Interest on a valuation of $1000 per 








Gathering the apple crop in Western New York. 








clover is sown in the orchards, which is 
mown late in the fall, before there are any 
weed seeds. This cover crop turned under 
the following spring, is the only fertilizer 
used except some sulphate of potash and 
ground bone, says Country Gentleman. 

The orchards are pruned every year 
when the wood is dormant, as nearly as 
possible to the open-vase form, so that the 
sun will shine on every leaf sometime 
during theday. The orchards are sprayed 
with lime and sulphur and arsenate of lead 
first, just as the leaf buds are opening; 
second, just as the blossoms buds separate, 
but before the blossom is actually open; 
third, as soon as the blossoms drop befcre 
the calyx end closes; forth, ten days later, 
fifth, 45 days after the third spraying. 
Last summer some experiments in spray- 
ing were conducted in the Case orchards 
by Cornell University, and it was shown 
that a dilution of the commerical solu- 
tion of lime and sulphur compound of one 
to forty, instead of one to thirty, gave as 
good results. This is an important dis- 
covery, as it reduces the danger of injury 
by the lime and sulphur, and also made the 
expense of spraying about 25 per cent. less. 
Arsenate of lead was used as an insecticide 
with the lime and sulphur as afungicide, at 
the rate of two pounds to fifty gallons of 
water, which did not burn the foliage, 
while arsenate of lime in place of arsenate 
of lead did more or less. It was also 
brought out in the experiments that the 
effect of lime and sulphur as a fungicide 
was much increased by adding to it the 
arsenate of lead, as above mentioned, 
although arsenate of lead is not supposed 
to be a fungicide. In the experiments it 
was “also shown that spraying not only 
keeps the fruit clean and free from scab, 
and the foliage fr2e from disease,and there- 
fore makes the tree more vigorous, but it 
helps to keep the fruit on the trees until it 
ripens. The combination of lime and 
sulphur and arsenatz of lead, while best 
for apples and pears, is not safe for peach 
foliage, but the limeand sulphur alone did 
no harm. The writer saw a large crop of 
fine fruit in the Case orchards, and the 
trees were in fine condition, while other 
apple orchards in the same locality were 
badly affected with scab, and were bear- 
ing only small crops of wormy fruit. 

Mr. Case told me that as commercial 
apples, the Baldwins had proved the most 
profitable, but he thought the dessert 
class of apples of higher quality—as 
Wealthy, McIntosh and Wagener—could 
be grown with a good profit under high 
culture. Mr.Case has ten acres of stand- 
ard and dwarf pears, which are given 
about the same culture as apples. He 
has 25 acres in peaches, which are culti- 
vated and fertilized the same as apples, 
except as to the pruning and spraying. 
He prunes for the vase top and low heads. 
Peaches are sprayed the first week in 
April, with either lime and sulphur or Bor- 
deaux mixture. The varieties grown are 
Eldorado, Lamont and Carman. Mr. 
Case grows five acres of plumbs—Reine 
Claude, Prune, Bradshaw and Burbank. 
The plum orchard is managed as regards 
cultivation, “oe pruning, etc., the 
same as peaches. Four acres of cherries 
are grown—Yellow Spanish and Montmor- 
ency. Cherries need about the same cul- 
tivation, fertilizing and spraying as 
peaches and plums. 

Mr. Case places the value of good- 


bearing apple orchards at $1000 an acre, 
and in an average year this should return 
rofit of ten per cent., or $100 an 
he following statement of expenses 


a net 
acre. 





GB chink kdb 856 ses Santenn ed 
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RECEIPTS. 
100 barrels of assorted No. 1 apples on 
een: ob OB A Bree... 0. Sh cece $200 
Droppings or culls, or otherwise market- 
BE..c.. .ssckobhobsdsheebSehaby ss ss 35 
Total... 000 0ccescssrepsdcobeneee ves 235 
Mak GeGlibi. iw knindeccideestaeessboatssnan ~ $115 


Pears and cherries should give about the 
same profits. Peaches he has found some- 
what less profitable than apples. Plums 
about half as profitable. In a word,ma- 
ture orchards, cared for in the most scien- 
tific way and according tothe best-known 
principles in New York, in an average 
year, will produce very close to $100 worth 
of fruit per acre at present market prices, 
after paying all expenses. It is true that 
the average orchards in our country are not 
paying as much per acre as the ones I have 
described; the average fruit grower needs 
to study principles and right methods in 
fruit growing to bring him up to the stand- 
ard. The problem of making the neglected 
orchards on the farms in the country 
pay better than any other part of the 
farms can be worked out along the lines 
that these pioneers have followed. 


_——O0--"- 
Wooly Aphis. 

It is not necessary to destroy affected 
trees, as we have a good specific for these 
aphids, says A. J. Cook, in California 
Cultivator. Those on the twigs may be 
killed by use of a strong solution of whale- 
oil or fish-oil soap. One pound of soap will 
make six or eight gallons of the solution. 
Black leaf Tobacco extract No. 40, is also 
an effective remedy. It should be sprayed 
on with force so as to reach all the insects. 
Tobacco decoction is the remedy for the 
root form of these lice. Tobacco dust 
from the cigar factories is cheapest. An 
easy way to apply is to basin about the 
tree, put in a pound of the tobacco, and 
cover. Then wet down, and the decoc- 
tion will follow down the roots and kill the 
lice. Thorough work of this kind will 
prove effective, and never injure the trees. 
Oo-—-—-=> 


How Plants Grow. 
Writen for Green’s Fruit Grower by P.C.R. 


When the horticuluristcomes to the prac- 
tical operation of growing plants what does 
he do? Perhaps, if a fruit grower, he 
transplants the plant or small tree already 
grown. Ifsosome one else has grown the 
plant from a seed and to understand how 
plants grow we will begin with the seed. 
Now I suppose that every seed contains 
the future perfect plant or tree in minia- 
ture. In many kinds of seed we can dis- 
cern this miniature of the fully developed 
product with the naked eye; in others a 
miscroscope is necessary to reveal it. 
Then we really bury in the ground the 
plant or tree we wish to grow, more or less 
developed. When we plant a nursling it 
is a little more developed than the seed; 
has roots and leaves, perhaps trunk and 
branches. Weput the seed into the ground 
and cover it with a little soil to keep it 
moist. Now to understand how plants 
grow we will go back to the cell, the unit of 
vegetable life. The cell consists of a 
small quantity of protoplasm surrounded 
by a thin membrane. Now to enlarge 
that cell something must enter it from 
without. The process by which a fluid 
enters through the walls of a cell to cause 
vegetable growth is called osmose. The 
theory is that a thinner fluid will pass 
through a membrane to a thicker fluid un- 
tilthe fluids on both sides are of equal 
density. The cell containing protoplasm 
in the fruit containing the seed, in 
process of formation, absorbs juice from 
the fruit, expands, elongates and then 








divides into two cells. Each of these cells 
passes through the same process and thus 
cells are multipled. All vegetable growth 
is thus accomplished. The embryo is thus 
formed in the seed. When the seed is 
planted in the ground surrounded by 
moist earth, water containing plant-food 
enters the cells of the embryo. They ex- 
pand, divide, multiply and the germ begins 
to grow, to germinate, as we say. There 
is nutriment undoubtedly stored up in the 
seed that nourishes the young growth. A 
stem strikes downward which is called the 
radicle, because from its base the roots 
grow. At the same time a stem with the 
folded leaves upon the upper end, starts 
upward and, by the multiplication of cells, 
continues to grow upwards until it reaches 
air and light, when the cotyledons (seed- 
leaves) separate and a bud appears be- 
tween them which soon unfolds into what 
we call the first rough leaves. Now we 
have a plant with all the organs it requires 
to help itself to plant-food,jwhen placed in 
contact withit. Until this stage the seed 
probably has stored up in its surroundings 
all the food necessary to sustain its growth 
until the development of roots and leaves. 

Now we come to inquire how the plant 

grows when equipped with all its organs. 
The roots which it throws out at the base 
of its radicle have an important office to 
perform. It must perform th2 function of 
mouth to the plant. The roots are covered 
with fine hairs. These hairs absorb the 
plant-food with which they come in con- 
tact. Perhaps this food is in proper con- 
dition for assimilation by the cells of the 
roots, but it is believed that the roots have 
an office to perform, in some cases, some- 
what similar to that of the organs that se- 
crete saliva in the animal mouth; that they 
prepare and exude matter that dissolves 
the plant-food. Then the plant-food 
enters the cells of the roots by the osmose 
process described above and by the same 
process ascends from cell to cell until 
it r2aches the leaves. But here a question 
arises: ‘‘Why should the contents of the 
upper cells be denser than those of the 
lower cells?” To explain this we will 
commence at the other end, the leaves, 
The leaves are covered with pores through 
which the watery particles of the sap in 
their cells are rapidly evaporated. This 
increases the density of the contents of 
their cells and the water of the sap in the 
cells of their stems ascends to restore equi- 
librium. This draws upon the cells next 
below and so on, from cell to cell down to 
the roots and the cells in the hairs of the 
roots which come into contact with the 
plant-food in the soil. The sap is there- 
fore drawn upward by the leaves from the 
roots and no matter how high those leaves 
are the sap will ascend to them. This 
seems to be the accepted theory of the cir- 
culation of the sap. 

Plants, however, do not take in all their 
food through their roots. A portion is 
taken through their leaves. This is espec- 
ially the case with their carbon, which is a 
large component part of plants. Carbon 
in its pure, simple state is a solid and a 
very hard one at that. It may be seen in 
the diamond, in plumbago and in coal. In 
that form it cannot be absorbed eitaer by 
the leaves or the roots of plants. But 
when united, chemically, with oxygen, 
forming carbonic acid gas, it is readily ab- 
sorbed both by leaves and roots.—P.C.R. 

—_—_—_———_—_—_—— 


Here is a photograph of an apple orchard 
ninety years old which is still healthy, 


————= 

The man who planted these app] 
ninety years ago has long been Dura 
the village cemetery. His body has turned 
to dust but these old trees remain as monn 
ments, recording the wisdom of the mo, 
who was considerate and thoughtfy| 
enough to plant these trees and graft { 
improve the varieties nearly one hundied 
years ago. 

The man who plants an apple tree bene. 
fits from the planting himself. But po 
this alone, for future generations are bene 
fited by his work. I have known old men 
to plant fruit trees little expecting n 
gather the fruit, but who continued to live 
many years after these trees came into 
bearing. 





O----— 


Electrified Artificial Rain, 


The Scientific American, in one of itslate 
issues, gives an interesting account of the 
artificial rain system devised by Emilio 
Olsson, an inventor of Buenos Ayres, The 
system does not, as its name might imply 
consist in drawing unwilling rain from the 
clouds in time of drought, but in Spraying 
wide areas of garden land with water 
which, it is claimed, has undergone the 
process of electrification. 

When it is desired to use electrified 
water, a reservoir is used, into which the 
water is pumped, to be subsequently dis. 
tributed in the manner indicated aboye 
The reservoir consists of an iron tank 
placed onan insulated support and charged 
from a dynamo supplying 0.5 ampere at 
110 volts. The iron wall of the tank seryeg 
as positive pole: the negative pole consists 
of a copper wire insulated all except the 
tip. It is claimed that certain ch2mical 
reactions take place in the water, with pro- 
duction of oxygen, ozone and hydrogen 
peroxid at the anod2, and that certain of 
the products formed are beneficial to the 
plants. 

-_——O---_- 


Vacant Lots.—‘‘Philadelphia has for 
fourteen years carried on the cultivation 
of vacant-lot gardens, wherever land can 
be borrowed of the owner. Last year more 
than a thousand men and women out of 
work earned there sixty thousand dollars 
at an outlay for plowing and planting of 
about six thousand dollars, that is, they 
took ten dollars out of the soil for every 
dollar they put into it. That was truly 
bringing the land and the man together.” 


, 0 eee 


Big Crop of Nuts. 


The supply of nuts this year is un- 
usually large and thus a long cold winter 
is indicated as nature is providing 
a plentiful abundance of food for the 
squirrels and other wild things of the 
woods. Sometimes the thick fur on the 
foxes indicates a coming season of severity; 
sometimes it’s the thick husks on the corn; 
somé@times it’s the goosebone; this yearit’s 
the nuts. They are plentif ul everywhere, 
The hickory nuts are fairly breaking the 
limbs off of the trees. The walnuts are 
thicker than ever before and the butter- 
nuts are being brought to town by the 
wagonload.—Geneseo Republican. 


——————_0—-—-—~ 


Begin Campaign for Better Agriculture 
at Springfield, Ill. 

The beginning of a nation-wide cam- 
paign for better agriculture to double and 
treble the crops of staples from the same 
acreage within ten years, while at the same 

















This orchard is ninety years old and still bearing. 


Island Greenings—Clint»n Carleton. 





There will be this year 12 to.15 barrels Rhode 








bearing good crops of fruit nearly every 
Some of these old trees bear in one 


year. 
year from 12 to 15 barrels of wee The 
varieties are largely Rhode Island Green- 


ings. The orchard is located on the banks 
of theSt. Clairriver, Michigan. The photo- 
graph is sent to Green’s Fruit Grower 
through the kindness of Clinton Carleton 
of Michigan, who appears in the photo- 

raph by the side of his visitor, a girl from 
Cairo, Ill. 





time reclaiming millionsof acres on aband- 
oned farms, is to be launched today 
with the incorporation at Springfield of 
the National Soil Fertility league a 
Sprinfield, Ill. ; 

Behind the project, which is described 
as the most important economic move 
ment in the world, are men of great 

rominence. Among them are President 

aft, Franklin MacVeagh, secretary of the 
treasury and many others. 
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We have been using the cyclone ditcher 
made by the Jeschke Mfg. Co. this morn- 
ing. Two or three men with six horses 
do wonderful work opening up ditches for 
the draining tile with this machine. 





Another friend of the Fruit Grower (this 
one from Pennsylvania) dropped in to see 
us to-day, and although we could not show 
him one-half that which we would have 
liked to, we were glad to spend an hour 
or two among the fruiting and nursery 


trees. 





September 4th we picked the Grand 
Duke plums. This is a very large showy 
variety. If the tree were a better grower 
with us, we would be apt to say that it was 
the best one to plant, but the tree does not 
quite satisfy us, although the fruit is 


jmmense. 





Ten to fifteen acres of German Millet 
are about ready for the mowing machine 
now. Part of*this we will reserve for 
winter feeding of horses and part for cov- 
ering the strawberry beds. Millet makes 
a fine covering for the strawberries, but 
itis rather hard on the land. 





Sometimes we are apt to think that the 
plum orchard does not pay, but after all, 
considering the immense yield, the light 
expense of handling and marketing the 


The 1911 strawberry season was disap- 
pointing to us, not because we depended 
upon the returns to pay bills, but there is 
something about a bumper strawberry 
crop that seems to be an enthusing starter 
for the summer. But then there is some 
satisfaction in realizing that although we 
only harvested 4,354 quarts in place of 
15,000 in 1909, the returns were consider- 
able better for a like number of quarts, 
and of course the labor was a little matter. 





Big crops in big orchards bring good 
sized checks to the orchardist sometimes 
but after all it is more often the farmer 
who has a few dozen well kept fruit trees 
that realize the big profits. This season 
a neighbor picked some fifty baskets of 
fine peaches from half a dozen trees in his 
garden that sold readily at 75 cents per 
basket. This was just like finding a roll 
of greenbacks without any fear of some- 
one calling to claim the roll. 





I have always been in favor of shorten- 
ing the branches when setting an apple 
tree and starting the tree with three or 
four main twigs or limbs, but the past 
summer I have seen some splendid or- 
chards that were started from the single 
stem system, orchards that were a sight 
to behold, young trees only twelve years 
set that were loaded. In these trees there 
were no bad forks and _ little chance for 











View at Green’s Fruit Farm. 


crop, we find that it pays about as well as 
any other crop (this season anyway). 
friend told us yesterday that he picked 
a bushels of Bradshaw from one 
ree, 





We Want to Know.—The readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower would like to read 
about your success or failures in fruit 
growing. How did the crop of cherries 
etc., turn out the past season? One patron 
writes that he sold $150 worth of Mont- 
morency’s from less than an acre of and, 
and that he has picked a good crop from 
this little orchard for fifteen successive 
years. 





The Stack Cover.—Don’t see how you 
can get along without one. We have 
several, they are handy to cover loads of 

ay and grain, and the orchardist finds 
them mighty useful to cover up trees 
when received from the nurseryman, piles 
of apples when picked, barrels of fruit that 
are awaiting car loading advice. Men if 
you have one or two you can prove to be a 
good neighbor every now and then by 
loaning it and thus save him loss. 





The strawberry fields never looked as 
Well as they do now in any previous fall. 
We refer to the old beds—after fruiting 
the mower was run over the rows and two- 
thirds of the foliage cut—good dressings of 
fertilizer applied and thoroughly culti- 
vated after Re tember Ist. 

Last month I said something about the 
Specimen rows of fruits and this reminds 
me that the best row (now some fifteen 
years set) was planted on December 15th. 

tetty late it would seem, but in this in- 
Stance as in all tree or plant setting in- 
stances—‘“‘Much depends on the man who 
Plants it”? whether it be early or late. 


limbs to split off as in the old way. If 
I were planting a new orchard every other 
row at least would be pruned to the single 
stem. 





The first week in September there were 
thirty to forty acres of big buckwheat 
ready to be turned under—forming grain 
fast, but heavy rains—big soakers, set 
that job on one side, and then when 
the water had soaked away and a horse 
could stand up all right on the land, in 
came two or three cars of box lumber of 
50,000 feet each and two cars of waste 
excelsior for packing purposes, so that it 
was two weeks before we could get at those 
buckwheat fields, and how the crop had 
grown and ripened its seed to be sure. 
All turned under now but we expect to be 
bothered some next summer as undoubted- 
ly there will be lots of buckwheat in the 
nursery rows. 





In a day when wealth is much dis- 
cussed, and when the phrase ‘muck- 
raker’’ is used in opposite intention from 
Bunyan’s, we may without committing 
ourselves to any illegitimate reading of his 
words, be allowed to recall an observation 
of ‘‘Bacon on Money and Muck,’’said 
Francis Bacon, ‘‘is like muck—not good 
except it be spread.” 


———_0O—""= 


What Good Will Means.—‘‘Good will is 
— capable of being appraised, 

ought and sold. In many cases it is the 
main ingredient of value. It represents 
all the struggle, industry, tact, and judg- 
ment that makes success. In estimating 
the worth-of a business it is not infre- 
quently recognized as more valuable than 
the buildings and machinery that make up 
the physica! plant.’”’ 








on them.”’ 





MATITE has a real mineral 
surface and therefore needs 
no painting. 


There have been other ready 
roofings in the past which had a 
mineral surface, but they were not 
practical. 


Amatite, however, is successful 
because the mineral 
matter is embed- 
ded in pitch. 
Pitch is very 
4; tough andhas 
» P greatadhesive 
power. Year 
Pepe after year 
those roofs 






















“I Shall Never Paint Those Roofs! 


*‘T shall simply leave them alone. 
It will not be necessary to spend a cent 
They are covered with 


ROOFING 








to them. This is the kind of roof- 
ing to have! The day of these 
smooth coated roofings that re- 
quire a heavy coat of paint every 
year or two is past. They cost 
too much to maintain. You can 
= more money on the paint 
alone during the ten years than a 
new Amatite roof would cost. 

A free — of Amatite Roof- 
ing and a booklet can be obtained 
on request by addressing the near- 
est office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A very low-priced black paint—very 
tough and durable. Stands heat so well 
that it can be used on boilers. For wood 
or metal, ready roofings, fences, iron work, 
farm implements, tanks. etc. 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 












ServiCe | New York New Orleans Minneapolis 
hee an Boston ‘ Chicago Beattie a 
an ittsburg’ t. Louis iladelp 
in 7 Kansas City Cincinnati Cleveland 
giving Canadian Offices:— Mon 
thou g ht Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 








St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 









Light Weight 
High Pressure 
Sprayer 


Fruit That Pays 100% Profit 


900 barrels of apples off 9 acres. You can do 
this with your orchard with 


le NewlVav’ “SUCCESS” 


TWIN CYLINDER POWER SPRAYER 


200 LBS. PRESSURE is absolutely necessary to get this result. The “NEW 
WAY” “SUCCESS” will deliver this pressure all day long for any 
length of time. 

THE ENGINE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT part of the sprayer. Most 
sprayers are simply assembled rigs. The engine is built in one place, 
the pump in another, the tank in another, and all assembled. A 
cheap engine spoils any sprayer and will not give the power. The 
“NEW WAY” is a high grade farm engine for every day in the year 
and the complete outfit is built in our own factory. The ‘“‘SUCCESS’”’ 
gives two outfits in one. 

TWIN CYLINDERS MAINTAIN steady pressure. Cylinders cast separate 
have special bronze pistons and are outside packed. No packing 
troubles. 

THE LIGHT WEIGHT OF THE “SUCCESS” outfit permits rapid all day 
spraying on hill sides, over soft er plowed ground. Ordinary outfits are 
too heavy to be practical and too clumsy to turn around trees. Rapid 
spraying is what counts. The ‘“‘SUCCESS” has theright weight and 
capacity to do rapid work, maintain 200 pounds pressure, and give 
satisfactory service for years. 

Write us at once for our catalog No. S-7. 











’ 10 Ash St. 


10 Ach se. Iie NCW WAY’ Heres Corman 
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m ™ SPRAY 
YERS PUMPS 
BR V & ALL KINDS 
NOZZLES, FITTINGS, Etc. 
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We manufacture Spray. Pumps for every 
need from the small hand and bucket pumps 
to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of Pumps, Hay 
Tools and Barn Door * earn 








F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
150 Orange Street. Ashland. Ohio. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


wae Me Fitallrunning gears. Get anew wagon 
just by buying wheels. Unbreakable, 
almost everlasting. All heights and 
tire widths, Alsonew Electric Handy 
Wagons. Write for book on “ How 


q hy 
to Make Old Wagons New.” Free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 24, Quincy, Ill. 


ait 


tshines city gas 0 8 . Bimple, 
noiseless, odorless, clean, safe, money-sav- 
Guaranteed. Write nearest office for 









‘ 
Al 





BURNS KEROSENE Coal Oil 
r electri 


a ‘ad THIS ALADDIN LAMP 


on money back guarantee, 

not one returned. Stacey sold 12in one hour. 
Newsom sold 12in 10 calls. Gibson soid 48 
n 6days. Sells itself. Needed inevery home. 
r Sunbeam Burner fits other lamps. 
Completeline for homes, stores, etc. Ask 


The Advantages of Poverty. 

The artist who made the above two pic- 
tures isa genius. He has illustrated an in- 
teresting feature of human life. He has 
exaggerated the poverty of the poor man, 
his wife and children, and made them nead- 
lessly ridiculous, but he has brought out 
clearly the fact that the rich man, his wife 
and family are not the happiest of man- 
kind and that poverty has in it much of 
good that is overlooked. 


not sleep well nor can he digest his food 
properly, therefore his brain. and his 
stomach make him fretful and give his face 
a disgruntled expression. 

As for the rich man’s wife, she is strug- 
ling to gainentry into a higher grade of so- 
ciety, but is constantly repelled, snubbed 
and pushed back again where she belongs. 
She is apt to over eat and not to take exer- 
cise enough, therefore is continually com- 
plaining of her health. Here are a few of 














WHY Do PEOPLE’. WHO HAVE EVERC THING THe’ 
WANT AND ARE ENVIED BY EVERYBODY, ALwavg 
Look Like THis ? 
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AND “WHY DO PEOPLE. WHO ARE PINNED BY CERY 











Bony SECAUSE THEY HAVE NOTINAG To CAT NOTH: 
TO WEAR AND NO PLACE TO GO. ALWAYS WEAR “wit Se 








We repeat the question of the artist of 
the Rochester Herald, from which we re- 
engrave the illustrations. ‘Why do 
people who haveeverything they want look 
so dissatisfied, while the poor man and his 
family often wear an expression of con- 
tentment?”’ If I can answer this question 
I shall set at rest a vexed question. 

Here is my answer: The rich man has a 
thousand things to vex him which the poor 
manescapes. The rich man is a target for 
kicks, scoffs and scorns, and the target for 
hundred of petitioners who desire to carry 
away his wealth and to ask his aid in pro- 
moting various enterprises, many of which 
are fakes. The rich man is over-burdened 
with cares and anxieties. His business has 
grown to vast proportions and he must 





Re keep a watchful eye over every part of it. 
OMices at —Chieago, Hi, Portland, Ore., Waterbury His investments, his stocks, bonds, notes, 
Dallas, Tex., Wineipeg, Montreal, Canada mortgages, are a heavy burden upon his 
a back. Some times during panic he may 
lose vast sums of money in an hour or ada 
by the fall in prices on Wall street, whic 
worry him so that he cannot sleep, and give 
his face a haggard expression. 
The rich man’s pet corporation or trust 
may be attacked by the U. S. Government 
and compelled to disband, causing the rich 
man the loss of millions of dollars. The 
rich man’s mind is so overworked he can- 


for our liberalagency proposition, 
MANTLE LAMP CO. OF AMERICA, Dept 








Heaves 
Cured 


NEWTON'S REMEDY f 

removes the cause, Prevents and cures Indigestion, 
Coughs, Distempers. Death to Heaves. Removes intes- 
tinal worms and is an excellent conditioner. Standard 
remedy fer 21 years. Gua~anteed for Heaves. At dealers’ 
or direct, prepaid $1 a cen. Book explains fully, free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY Co., - ToLreoo, @xH10 


























































Dv ow > 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


Charles A. Green, the man who, over thirty 
years ago, discovered that fruit growing was 
the best and most profitable way to occupy 
land, has written an intensely interesting and 
highly instructive book, “How I Made the Old 
Farm Pay’ It is worth many dollars to any 
fruit grower or farmer. It is a story of Mr. 
Green’s actual work and its results. OU may 
follow its methods and teachings and make your 
farm much more profitable. 

Mr. Green edits and publishes 


GREEN’S FRuIT GROWER 
The Oldest Frult Journal In America 
<stablished over 30 years ago) 

His editorials and advice are timely and in- 
structive, as are the writings of his staff of 
horticultural writers. Here every month you 
are sure to get news of the iatest and best 
methods which make for success and profit in 
fruit growing and farrsing. : Z 

There is big profit and pleasure in fruit grow- 
ing. Even a few trees are profitable. Apples 
are worth twice as much as Oranges! or 
years we have advised our readers to plant 
orchards, and mahy avs now getting their re- 
ward in big profits. Every home-owner should 
plant a few fruit trees. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how 
and where to plant, how to prune and spray, 
and how to make your fruit trees most pro- 
ductive. Mr. Green has piloted many orchard- 
ists to success. YOU need this publication 
NOW. Send 35 cents now and get GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER for twelve months and 
Green’s booklet, “Thirty Years with Fruits and 
Flowers.” Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will 
send you GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every 
month for four years (48 numbers) and_ Mr. 
Green’s famous book, “‘“How I Made the Farm 
Pay.” A book that will hold your intere:t 
from cover to cover. Think of it! This valu- 
able book and 48 numbers of the greatest fruit 
journal in the world for only $1.00, all charges 
prepaid, if you send at once. ; 

end your order to-day, as the price will be 
idvenonl. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Wall Street 











~ reasons why rich people do not look 
appy. 

hy does the poor man look so conten- 
ted? Why does he seem to enjoy every 
little passing event? My answer is that so 
long as the poor man has a roof to shelter 
him, and food to fill his stomach, he is not 
inclined to worry about the future. If he 
has enough for today he is not filled with 
anxiety for tomorrow. The main reason 
why the poor man enjoys life so well is that 
he is not hampered. He is not in the con- 
dition of the stomach of the rich man who 
has fed too heavily upon rare and undi- 
gestible dainties. The poor man has seen 
so little of the amusing side of life, so little 
of entertainments and shows, that when he 


does see anything that is in the least p 


amusing he is convulsed with laughter, 
where as the man of the world who has seen 
so much would pass the incident by as not 
worth consideration. When the poor man 
buys for himself a new coat, or for his wife 
a new dress, he gets a thousand fold more 
pleasure out of it than the richmanmaking 
the same purchases, for the reason that such 
buying is an important event in the poor 
man’s hfe, while it is unmmpcrian. to the 
rich man. See the child of a poor man 
with a box of candy or acheaptoy. Will 
he not enjoy these one hundredfold more 
than the child of a rich man, owing to the 
fact of the rarity of the delicacy or the toy 
in his life? 

No one can say that poor people are not 
well dressed in ti:is country, although the 
artist suggests that they are poorly dres- 
sed. No, you can hardly distinguish the 
poor from the rich in the streets of a large 
town or city by their dress as you hastily 
pass by them on the street. I claim that 
all Americans are well dressed. I dislike 
to see the farmer pictured in comic papers 
as clad in outrageous garments. I claim 
chat the farmer is well dressed, When he 
is at work he has on his workday clothes. 
When he goes to church or takes a journey 
he cannot be distinguished from others by 
his dress. I call this being well d- essed. 


O—-—-—--—- 

Kicked in Head Breaks Mule’s Leg. 

In a dispute at his home, Henry Lewis, 
who is a negro, was shot four times in the 
head at a range of less than five feet. The 
bullets flattened out and dropped to the 
floor. Lewis was taken to the Hospital, 
but was soun permitted to return home. 
The man who shox him escaped. 

While harnessing a mule in a stable 
William Piffin, colored, 33 years old, was 
kicked in the head and knocked down. 
Staggering to his feet Piffin discovered the 
mule lying on the ground. Examination 
showed that the animal’s leg was broken. 
The mule was -hot. 
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In summer pruning of bearing apple 
trees the operator necessarily removes 
with the trimmings more or less healthy 
foliage. This has a checking effect on 
growth, and is thought to fzvor fruit pro- 
duction—that is, moderate and judicious 
pruning. Much summer prun’ng and loss 
of foliage of course would be weakening to 
the tree unless done very early in the sea- 
son. As arule it is well to confine sum- 
mer pruning to weak, dead or over- 
shadowed growth and mostly smaller 
limbs. 





o—_-_-—- 

A Bolivar young woman canned forty- 
five jars of fruit in gone day.—Cuba Pa- 
triot. There is a lady in Wellsville who 
has, so she informs us, canned fifty-two 
quart jars of fruit in a single day, besides 
doing other institutional work.—Wellsville 


' Democrat. 


ar. 
Orchard and Garden. 


Promptly gather up and burn all 

= ‘a is ao omer. ; brush 

e city dealer profits by the lazine 
the grower, by grading and repacking | iit 
badly assorted fruit. . 

An orchard will live longer, bear better 
and be more profitable by being well ey}. 
tivated and een i 

‘hen spraying do not work with 
hands. They’ll a sore if you do. Pu 
a pair of rubber gloves. 

A covey of quail in the orchard will proye 
a good friend to the grower, because the 
eat a tremendous number of insects, y 

Very few pears are at their best if gj. 
lowed to ripen on the tree. A good rule jg 

to pick when the seeds have turned brown 

An orchard soil rich in organic matter js 
the kind of soil we want; hence grow 
clover crop this fall and plow under next 
spring. ; 

Don’t leave the culls on the ground to 
rot. That is where many-apple pests come 
from. Pick culls up and feed them to the 
hogs or cows. . 

The apple thrives well on a great Variety 
of soils, varying from sandy loam to heayy 
soils, provided it is well drained and other. 
wise well cared for.—Field and Farm. 

——O--_-_-= 
Pay The Wife, Too. 

After you get through settling up with 
the hired man, and pay him, out of the ap- 
ple money, or the hay money, or the po- 
tato money, his $35 a month, with +f 
board thrown in, stop a minute and cop- 
sider whether you have paid your wife her 
salary regularly. She will probably be 
satisfied with the board alone, feeling of 
course that what you make she makes, too 
but you might practice a pleasant little 
deception on her by presenting her with a 
little bank account, and letting her haye 
the fun of feeling she owns something of 
value besides her mortgage on you. 

Oo----—-> 





Brevity.—Robert Louis Stevenson, says 
Collier’s was aclosestudent of style and has 
left more than one interesting discussion 
to the technique of writing. Ina letter to 
R. A. M. Stevenson, dated October, 1883, 
he says: 

There is but one art—to omit! Oh, if I 
knew how to omit, I would ask no 
other knowledge. A man who knew how 
to omit would make an ‘‘Iliad’’ of a daily 
aper. To men engaged in editorial 
writing (which in America is the art of 
making ideas effective before a vast audi- 
ence), and to young men and women in 
college who are planning to enter journal- 
ism, we recommend that the above few 
words of Stevenson’s be committed to 
memory and put into practice. 

Oo-—--—- 

Negro grows Peaches.—Say something 
when you have a chance about the acquire- 
ment of real estate by the negroes. The 
negroes on the farm are improving 
ra Yesterday we had a call here 
from ave Nelson, sixty-eight years 
old, who owns eighty acres of bot- 
tom land—cotton land—sixteen miles 
from Little Rock. He is worth about ten 
thousand dollars, and is a fine farmer; but 
the point I want to bring out is that-this 
year he is bringing in his first year’s crop 
of Elberta peaches in addition to cotton, 
and these peaches will average four bushels 
to the tree. Nelson is as black as the ace 
of spades, but is a good farmer and a good 
citizen. 





——— 
FROM TEXAS. 


Some Coffee Facts from the Lone Star 
State. 

From a beautiful farm down in Texas, 
where gushing springs unite to form bab- 
bling brooks that wind their sparkling 
way through flowery meads, comes a note 
of gratitude for dzlivery from the coffee 
habit. 

‘“‘When my baby boy came to me five 
years ago, I began to drink Postum, hav- 
ing a feeling that it would be better for 
him and me than the old kind of drug- 
laden coffee. I was not disappointed in 
it, for it enabled’me, a small delicate 
woman, to nurse a bouncing, healthy baby 
14 months. 

“T hive since continued the use of Pos- 
tum for I have grown fond of it, and have 
discovered to my joy that it has entirely 
relieved me of a bilious habit which used 
to prostrate me two or three times a year, 
causing much discomfort to my family and 
suffering to myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of 
chronic constipation by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum. He has become even 
more fond of it than he was of the old 
coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the 
latest arrival, (a 2-year-old who always 
calls for his ‘poti2’ first thing in the morn- 
ing) up to the head of the hcuse, think 
there is no drink so good or so wholesome 
as Postum.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Aunt Hannah:—My automobile has 
jy one double seat now, in giving a 
ady a ride which should enter first? 
top and the entrance is on the left 
side, I also wish to know, when returning 
from some gathering late in the evening 
with perhaps two or three ladies and I ar- 
rive at may destination first, and they 
tell me they are not timid and there is no 
need for me to go farther, would it be 
better to almost insist or to let them go 
on Without me? : 

Would you think it so very amusing for 
a young man to go with a young lady pos- 
sibly four inches taller than I? I am five 
feet seven inches.—F. E. Henty, N. Y. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply :—If the steering 
wheel is on the opposite side from which 
you enter the automobile, you should en- 
ier in first, for if you do not, you have to 
step in front of the lady. If the steering 
wheel is on the side which you enter, the 
lady should enter first. ; ‘ 

It is never best for an entertainer to in- 
sist on his guests doing anything. The 
best course for you would be to attempt to 
do what your guests desire. A person 
may go to extremes 1n attempting to en- 
tertain friends and thus make himself dis- 
agreeable. | ; 

While it is desirable that a young man 
waiting upon a young lady, a lover or a 
husband should be taller than the lady, 
on account of appearances, this is no 
reason Why you should not pay court to a 
girl four inches taller than yourself. There 
are many other considerations of more im- 
portance than height. 

— 
Aunt Hanna on the Fake Lover. 


“All other women are horrible compared 
with you. No woman has apersgnality so 
exquisite as yours. No woman has your 
perfume of sweetness. You are the queen 
of women and I adore you. I want to 
beyourslave. Everything you dois right. 
I love you.” ‘ 

He said he wrote this letter to please his 
wife. He did not think it would ever be 
used in an English court of law. He ex- 
pected it might turn up some day in an 
Arizona or Texas law bureau. 

The above extravagant letter was writ- 
ten by a man who after marriage to this 
woman, whom he praised so highly, got 
into a fight with her and it is claimed it 
was necessary for the courts to interfere 
between them. I warn women against 
extravagant protestations on the part of 
lovers. Shakespeare expresses his thought 
when he says: ‘‘Me thinks he protests too 
much.”’ If your lover expresses too much 
admiration over your charms be on your 
guard. Sincerity is a priceless jewel, 
therefore lookout ‘for insincerity. You 
are not arose, a diamond, a star, a song 
bird, therefore when you are called by any 
of these names be on your guard. The 
honest lover of the male sex, the man who 
appreciates womanly charm and beauty, 
is often the man who is almost dumb in 
your presence, and who would no more 
think of lying to you to secure your favor 
than he would thrust his bare arm in the 
fire—Aunt Hannah. 
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Twenty-Two Apple Crops Average $888. 

It will be answered that those Eastern 
orchardists who are bestowing upon their 
trees and the marketing of their apples the 
best and most advanced methods are 
achieving success, says Twentieth Cen- 
tury Farmer. It is true they are achiev- 
ing a certain measure of success, but how 
does it compare with the results obtained 
by Western orchardists? How many or- 
chards in the East have been built up un- 
til they are worth from $1,000 to $2,000 
per acre? But it will be objected, West- 
ern orchards are not worth such prices, 
even if they do sometimes sell at those 
figures. 

Here again there is room for an honest 
difference of opinion, but we Westerners 
can produce some pretty good argument 
In the shape of actual cash returns F vw 
acre for apples produced and sold. The 
writer has collected ‘reports of apple crops 
here in the Rogue River valley which 
were given to the local papers during the 
last three years. These reports cover 
twenty-two orchards, aggregating eighty- 
Seven acres. Eight hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars per year is the average amount 
Tecelved for apples sold. Included in 
this estimate is an eight-acre orchard here 
near Ashland, which has averaged $684 
ber acre for eight years. Is not such én 
orchard worth $2,000 per acre, or more, 
even if it never produced anything except 
those eight crops? 

Yes, those $888 per acre crops which 
Were harvested from eighty-seven acres 
were exceptional. Such crops cannot be 
counted on every year, or even every 
other year. But what is the value of an 
orchard from which it is possible to harv- 
est such crops, even occasionally? Count- 
Ing $388 for expenses, leaves an average 
het profit per acre per year of $500. Four 





such crops would pay for an orchard at 
$2,000 per acre. 

There are many doubting Thomases 
back East who don’t believe that or- 
chards produce $888 per acre crops. They 
say itis unreasonable. Is it? Sixty trees 
bearing an average of ten bushels per tree 
would be 600 bushels, which at $1.50 per 
bushel would be $900. Does anyone doubt 
that apple crops have been sold for $1.50 
per box, or that sixty trees per acre have 
produced an average of ten bushels per 
tree? Perhaps no orchard will do that 
will do that well every year,but it is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable to say that some 
orchards have done that well some years. 

The gentle reader who has patiently per- 
used this article thus far will now be 
treated to a surprise. The primary pur- 
pose of this communication is not to boost 
the northwest, but just the opposite; to 
show the possibilities of orcharding in the 
Eastern and Middle-Western states. Not 
withstanding all the foregoing facts, the 
writer is firmly convinced that there is the 
biggest kind of money to b2 made in grow- 
ing apples back East. I will even go so 
far as to advise orchardists who are look- 
ing for a location to remain East of the 
Rocky mountains. Not that there is a 
chance of making as much off an acre of 
apples there as here, but because orchards 
and orchard lands can be bought so mueh 
cheaper theret han here. People in al- 
most all parts of the far West are tho- 
roughly alive to the profits of fruic-grow- 
ing, and they have boosted prices so high 
that the man who sz2lls fruit land and or- 
chards g2ts the surest, and often the big- 
gest profit. Unplanted land is reported to 
have sold in Colorado as high as $1,500 per 
acre, and a four-year-old peach orchard 
for $4,000 per acre, while $3,500 per acre 
was refused for a pear orchard here in the 
Rogue river valley. These figures are 
evidence of the immense profits in Western 
fruit growing, but they also force the buyer 
to divide the profits with the seller and 
take all the risks besides. 

C= 
Low-Priced Lands and Cheap Rentals. 


The best opening today for the orchard- 
ist is to be found in buying or renting 
neglected Eastern orchards of those who 
are as yet unaware of the profits of the 
business. Many of these orchards can be 
obtained at rediculously low figures and 
will prove enormously profitable. Of 
course, great cafe and judgment must be 
exercised in taking hold of a proposition 
of this kind. The trees may be greatly in 
need of pruning and be badly infested with 
fungus and insect pests, but the trees 
should be healthy, of good size and profit- 
able varieties. Moreover, it isn’t every- 
one that can take a neglected orchard and 
make it profitable. Such work requires 
not only the highest degree of horticul- 
tural skill, but a liberal outlay for machin- 
ery and labor and great executive ability 
in managing labor and marketing the crop. 
But for those who have the ability the 
richest kind of rewards are waiting. 

For the beginner fruit land can be pur- 
chased exceedingly cheap and planted to 
apples. Ifa snail housing orchard can be 
secured in connection it will furnish the 
necessary experience in packing and mark- 
eting apples while the young orchard is 
coming into bearing. 

This is theory. Here are some facts to 
support same: A 140-acre orchard in 
Northwestern Missouri which had never 
produced a crop to amount to anything 
was given good care last year and pro- 
duced about 7,000 barrels of apples, most 
of them marketable. At only $2 a barrel 
that would be a $100-per-acre crop, a 
splendid showing for such a large tract, 
under the circumstances. 

In Southwestern Missouri a 240-acre or- 
chard which had never borne a profitable 
crop in its fourteen years of existence was 
equipped last year with orchard heaters 
and cared for in other up-to-date ways. 
The result was a crop of about 16,000 bar- 
rels of marketable apples. At $2 a barrel 
this would be an average of $135 per acre, 
which is very good indeed, for a 240-acre 
orchard. Others estimated the cost from 
these orchards at $2.75 and $3 a barrel, 
which would make a considerably better 
showing. 
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Wasting the Water. 

In the Yakima Valley, Washington, 
where apple growing is an important in- 
dustry, rain is scarce. Last summer a 
fruit grower, who owns forty acres of or- 
chard, was rejoicing in a slight precipita- 
tion of rain, when one of his hired men en- 


tered the house. ‘‘Why don’t you stay in. 


out of the rain?” inquired the fruit grower. 
“Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied the man. 
‘A little sprinkle like that doesn’t bother 
me in the least. I can work right along 
just the same.”’ ‘That isn’t the point!’ 
exclaimed the fruit grower. ‘‘Next time 
it rains you come into the house, I want 
that water on the land.’’—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

—————- CoC, 


At sea level an object one hundred feet 
highis visible alittle over thirteen miles. If 
five hundred feet high, it is visible nearly 
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Composed of solid 
asbestos rock fibres 
and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, this ready roof- 
ing is literally a pliable 


sheet of stone. 


Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark, 


Contains no perishable Roofed with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


material, 
Absolutely fireproof. Never needs painting, coating or graveling. 
Won't rust, rot, melt, crack or peel. 
Makes buildings warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It is the result of over half a century's experience in the 
manufacture of roofings. 
Sold direct if your dealer won't supply you. 


Write our nearest branch for samples 
of the curious Asbestos Rock 
and Book T35 


Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Electrical 


Manufacturers of 
sbestos an 


Magnesia Products 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


BALTIMORE DALLAS s NEW ORLEANS 

BOSTON ~ DETROIT MILWAUKEE NEW YORK SEATTLE 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURG 1463 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 

Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 























thirty miles. 


Ready 


Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy ‘packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 
protected by the 

moisture - proof 

and dust-tight 

package. 

Never Sold 

in Balk - 
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Rayo. LANTERNS, 





Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 

Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


» They are smaller than 
other driving lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 

Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attachments, to fit square or round 
posts. They can be used on all 
kinds of vehicles. 

In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo line in- 
cludes lanterns of all styles, 
sizes and finishes—each the 
best of its particular kind. 
All are equipped with select- 
ed Rayo giobes, with wicks 
inserted in burners ready to 
light. 

Dealers everywhere; or 


write for descriptive circular to any agency 
of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Water in Your Orchard 
or fruit patch saves time and 
labor. et all you need from 
an automatic Rife Ram. 
Raises water 30 ft. for each 
foot of fall--notrouble or pump- 
ing expense. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Booklet, plans, esti- 
, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE Co., 
2414 Trinity Bidg, New York 




















Q5 and Upward 
AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


Whether da'ry is large or 
obta'n our handsome free catalog. 


ARATOR CO. eanexce2h. x. 


“THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke dara, can be re- 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No 
blister, no hair gonsc, and 
horse kept at work. 2r bot- 
tle, delivered. Book 3 E free. | 
ABSORBINE, JR., liniment for mankind. | 
Reduces Goitre, Tumors, Wens, Painful, Knot 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1.00 and $2.00 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book with testimonials free, 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











A man or woman to act as our informa- 
Wanted tion reporter. All or spare time. 
experience necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to 
sell. Send stamp for particulars. SALES ASSOCIA- 


TION, 616 Association Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Use KEROSENE 










Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero. 
gene page shipped on 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
cheapest, safest, most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on re iable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


e . 

Gasoline Going Up! 

Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 
is runningshort. Gasoline 
is 9c to lic higher than coal 
oil. Still going up. Two \ 
ints of coal oil do work of YZ 

ree pints gasoline. No —z Cyl- 
waste, no evaporation, no EG ga7 = inderscan- 
explosion from coal oil. not carbonize 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal oil successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
to». Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets-—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in simplicity, power andstreneth. Mounted onskids. All sizes, 
2to 20h. p., in stock readyto ship. Completeeaginetested just 
before crating. Comes all ready torun. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed. shells corn, runs home 
elec‘ric-lighting plant. ices (stripped), $29.50 up. 

Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 
till you investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT.” Thousands inuse Costs only postal to find 











out. If you are firstin your neighborhond to write, we will allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. 


Write! 
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Professor Warren on Methods of Farm- 
ing and Fruit Growing. 


Under the auspices of Cornell Univers- 
ity, Professor Warren has been compiling 
some statistics on farm management, says 
Tribune Farmer. He has found that 
where the main source of income is a dairy 
from which butter is made at home there 
was no money made; where the milk was 
taken to the creamery there was a slight 
return; a better one when the milk was 
sold to a shipping station. When with the 
dairy was combined potato growing, or 
hay tosell, or with the two just mentioned 
sheep, the farming paid. Orcharding al- 
ways paid. 

ese eee 


Horticultural Division. 

Professor Hendrick reviewed the six- 
teen years’ experiment with fertilizers on 
the station grounds. A forty-seven-year- 
old apple orchard on clay ground had re- 
ceived applications of wood ashes to sup- 
ply all the requirements of the trees theo- 
retically; yet at no time in the above per- 
iod could there be seen any benefit from 
its use, in productivity, growth of tree, or 
size or color of fruit. 

An orchard of Rome Beauty trees, all 
of the same age, set in 1896, and budded 
from the same trees, was divided into five 
plots, with five trees in each, with a row of 
trees between each two experimental rows. 
Plot 1 (five trees) had 430 pounds of stable 
manure; plot 2, twelve pounds of acid 
phosphate; plot 3, twelve pounds acid 
phosphate and eight pounds muriate of 
potash; plot 4, same as last with three and 
one-half pounds nitrate soda; plot 5, noth- 
ing. All had cover crops ploughed in. 
The aim was to supply 50 pounds phos- 
phorie acid, 100 pounds potash and fifty 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. The trees 
began to bear at six years. At the end of 
seven years’ feeding the total product a 
tree on each of the plots was: Stable 
manure, 633.79 pounds; phosphoric acid, 
613.31 pounds; phosphoric acid and potash 
723.10 pounds; phosphoric acid, potash 
and nitrogen, 703.72 pounds; nothing, 
704.10 pounds. 

This indicates no appreciable difference 
with the manure, less than where no fer- 
tilizer was applied. This can be explained 
by the amount of vegetable matter put in 
with the cover crops; and, while it would 
not be true that in no case did it pay to 
fertilize apple trees, it is plain that in this 
orchard and in many others similarly situ- 
ated, it is not necessary to buy fertilizers, 
or even apply manure, when thorough 
cultivation is practised and cover crops 
are used. 

Mr. Alderman, assistant horticulturist, 
said that nearly all orchards planted in 
Western New York prior to 1880 were set 
too close—namely, from twenty-five to 
thirty-three feet. Experience had shown 
it was economy to take cut every other 
tree diagonally, rather than to give more 








Mich, 


Engine Works, | 9] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 





space by cutting back all the trees. Trees 
at thirty by thirty yielded 184 bushels an 


| acre; those thirty-one to thirty-five feet, 
| 222 bushels, and those thirty-six to forty 
| 229 bushels. 


It will pay to scrape off the 
rough bark and burn it, cutting it on 
cloths laid at the bottom of the trees. 
This bark protects many insects and also 
harbors disease germs. If the orchard 
has not been ploughed it should be done 
very early in the spring and shallow. 
Sometimes it is better to work up witha 


o}| cutaway. 


Mr. Taylor reviewed the seven years’ 
work in the Anctor orchard, near Roches- 
ter. In brief, half of a thirty-year-old 
Baldwin orchard was cultivated, with 
cover crops ploughed in for five years. 
The other half had heavy crops of grass 
mowed and left in the soil. At the end of 
that period the average annual yield was 
from the sod trees an acre 72.9 barrels; 
tilled, 109.2 barrels. The former required 
434 apples for a barrel; the latter, 309. 
The average growth of twigs was 3.4 
inches, as against 6.7 inches. The sod 
trees gained 1.1 inches in diameter; the 
tilled ones, 2.1 inches. The average an- 
nual cost an acre of the sod side was $17.92, 
with a net pro‘it of $71.52; the tilled cost 


| $24.47 an acre, with a net profit of $110.45. 
| At the end of the five year period half the 


sod portion was ploughed and half the 
tilled portion was put in sod. This has 
been continued for two years. The trees 
which have been continually in sod look 
weak, with poor foliage; those formerly in 
sod show a marked improvement. Those 
two years in sod do not show as vigorous 
a foliage as do those having continued 
tillage. At the end of three years more— 
another five-year period—the results will 
again be tabulated. An application at 
the rate of three hundred pounds of nitrate 
of soda an acre to the sod trees has ma- 
terially improved their appearance. 
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At the orchard of Grant Hitchings, south 
of Syracuse, similar experiments are being 
tried with younger trees, but they have 
produced comparatively few apples, so 
that the results are not so marked as in 
the older bearing trees. As a whole, the 
sod trees are slightly ahead. This is on 
soil with an abundance of moisture. At 
the end of the ten-year period these re- 
sults will also be tabulated and published. 
oO----—- 

‘‘Blue Grass’’ an Essay, by John J. 
Ingalls. 


‘‘Next in importance to the divine pro- 
fusion of water, light, and air, those three 
great physical facts which render exist- 
ence — may be reckoned the uni- 
versal beneficence {of grass. Exaggerated 
by tropical heats and vapors to the gigan- 
tic cane, congested with its saccharine 
secretion, or dwarfed by polar regions to 
the fibrous hair of northern solitudes, em- 
bracing between these extremes the maize 
with its resolute pennons, the rice plant of 
Southern swamps, the wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and other cereals, no less than the 
humbler verdure of hillside, pasture, and 
prairie in the temperate zone, grass is the 
most widely distributed of all vegetable 
beings, and is at once a type of our life and 
the emblem of our mortality. Lying in 
the sunshine among the buttercups and 
dandelions of May, scarcely higher in in- 
telligence than the minute tenants of that 
mimic wilderness, our earliest recollec- 
tions are of grass, and when the fitful 
fever is ended, and the foolish wrangle of 
the market and forum is closed, grass heals 
over the scar which our descent into the 
bosom of the earth has made, and the car- 
pet of the infant becomes the blanket of 
the dead. 

‘Grass is the forgiveness of nature—her 
constant benediction. Fields trampled 
with battle, saturated with blood, torn 
with the ruts of cannon, grow green again 
with grass, and carnage is forgotten. 
Streets abandoned by traffic become grass- 
grown like rural lanes, and are obliterated. 
Forests decay, harvests perish, flowers 
vanish, but grass is immortal. Beleagured 
by the seven hosts of winter, it withdraws 
into the impregnable fortress of its sub- 
terranean vitality and emerges upon the 
first solicitation of Spring. Sown bythe 
winds, by wandering birds, propagated by 
the subtile horticulture of the elements, 
which are its ministers and servants, it 
softens the rude outline of the world. Its 
tenacious fibres hold the earth in its place, 
and prevent its soluble components from 
washing into the wasting sea. It invades 
the solitude of deserts, climbs the inacces- 
sible slopes of forbidding pinnacles of 
mountains, modifies climates, and de- 
termines the history, character, and des- 
tiny of naiions. Casbarnibes and pa- 
tient, it has immortal vigor and aggres- 
sion. Banished from the thoroughfare of 
the field, it bides its time to return, and 
when vigilance is rzlaxed, or the dynasty 
has perished, it silently resumes the throne 
from which it has been expelled, but which 
it never abdicates. It bears no blazonry 
of bloom to charm the senses with frag- 
rance or splendor, but its homely hue is 
more enchanting than the lily or the rose. 
It yields no fruit in earth or air, and yet, 
should its harvest fail for a single year, 
famine would depopulate the world.” 
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When the planet Mars is nearest the 
earth, it is 36,000,000 miles away. 


Went to Fair in Style. 
John Cavanaugh, a farmer who lives in 


© 
the Penfield Hall district of the town of 


Portland, Conn., decided to take his fan, 
ily to the fair at Haddem Neck recent} " 
and as there is no railroad running he. 
tween the two towns, wished to make the 
trip in style. 

He owns ten yoke of oxen himself and 
by borrowing all his neighbors he map. 
aged to collect forty-eight yoke, or ninety. 
six oxen altogether. With these attache 
to a gayly decorated ox cart he made the 
trip, covering the distance of about twent 
miles in five hours. The services of 
twelve drivers were needed to guide the 
animals on the road. 

The line of cattle stretched for more 
than a quarter-mile along the road and jt 
took them five minutes to pass a given 
point. On his arrival at the fair grounds 
Cavanaugh found that he and his cattle 
attracted more attention than any other 
exhibition on the grounds. 

Cavanaugh’s family of nine youngster 
enjoyed the trip very much. Husband 
and wife said afterwards that the only dis. 
agreeable feature was the dust kicked up 
by the animals as they passed along, 
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Foot Notes. 

Feeding horses at least an sour and g 
half before harnessing them, and giving 
them a full hour at noon, is not only hy. 
mane but it is profitable to the owner, 
Horses shown these attentions last longer 
do better service and are more free from 
ailments. 

Horses are exceedingly susceptible to 
cold on the chest, and a horse will oftep- 
times contract pneumonia or other ills if 
left standing unprotected, which he would 
escape if provided with a chick apron of 
earpet or oilcloth suspended from the 
hames and reaching to the lowest portion 
of the chest. It is a little thing and inex. 
pensive, but it is worth attending to, 

The best preventive of sore shoulders in 
horses is properly fitting collars. If the 
surface galls under the collar, wash with 
salt and water at night, and with clear 
water in the morning; and protect the spot 
with a pad under the collar. If the skin 
breaks, use a lotion of one dram of car- 
bolic acid to one quart of water twice a 
day, and relieve the horse from work for a 
day or two. 
























Outbuildings 


Every building on your farm that is built 
of good lumber descrves good paint. Thor- 
ough painting means lower repair bills, 
longer life for the building, and an attract: 
ive, prosperous appearance for your whole 
place. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil makes an ideal paint for farm 
buildings. It protects the surface perfectly and 
keeps out the rain and frost. Now is the time to 
protect your buildings against the fall rains and the 


Our Free Painting Helps 

~ We will send you free on re 
quest color schemes and miscel- 
Janeous painiing instructions that 
you will find of real, ~ -actical 
value. Ask for Helps 848 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleveland Chicago 8t. Louls 
Beston Buffalo Cincinnati San Francisoo 
Qobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
@National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 




















Direct from the German Mines 








See your déaler now, before he 
contracts for his goods, and urge 
him to get good up-to-date brands, 
containing 6 to 10 per cent. potash, 
and to carry POTASH SALTS 
in stock. 

There is profit in such goods 
both for you and your dealer. 

You get more plant food for 
your money, your fertilizer is 


But it takes time to get it 





better balanced, your soil fertility 
is conserved, and your crops are 
larger and of better quality. 
Potash Pays. 

We will sell you or your dealer 
Potash in any amdunt from 200 lbs. 
up. Write now for prices and for 
free pamphlets giving just the fact. 
you are looking for about improving 
crops and soils. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Continental Building, Baltimore 


Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 
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Earthworms and Soil Productiveness. 
Foreign experiments indicate that 


“earth-worms do not appear to have any 
marked direct effect on the production of 
lant food. Organic matter seems to d2-4 
Pr mpose with formation of nitrates equally 
uickly whether they are present or not. 
they “are rich in nitrogen, containing 
about 1.5 to two per cent., and they de- 
compose rapidly and completely; thus 
they furnish a certain amount, of plant 
food in the soil when they die. Their 
chief work is to act as cultivators, loosen- 
and mulching the soil, facilitating 


ing : : 
; ion and drainage by their burrows.” 


aerat 





—" 

| believe in a spade and an acre of good 
ground. Who so cuts a straight path to 
his own living by the help of God, in the 
sun and rain and sprouting grain, seems to 
me a universal working man. He solves 
the problem of life, not for one, for all 
men of sound body.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

—_—_—_—_—_0-—-———" 

Horseflesh Hurt.—Half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of horseflesh has been lost in 
this town during the recent spell of pros- 
trating heat, according to reports that 
have just been turned in to the authori- 
ties. Almost 2,000 horses are known to 
have succumbed to the fierce sun, while 
5,000 dogs and cats died or had to be de- 
stroyed for the same cause. In all the 
history of Gotham the mortality among 
animals has never reached such high 
figures as are being recorded. So heavily 
has the loss fallen upon the delivery de- 
partments of large and small tradespeople 
that a return of such a spell of horse-kil- 
ling weather is regarded as sure to mean 
serious financial loss. 

—_— 

The University of Illinois reports an in- 
teresting experiment reade by its agri- 
cultural department at wheat-growing. A 
phosphorous fertilizer was used on one- 
half the acerage of a McLean county farm; 
the fertilized acres produced fifty-eight 
and one-half bushels of wheat as against 
twenty-four bushels from the unfertilized 
acr2s 
state university more generally each year 
for practical helpfulness. It is this sort 
of work which makes the people value the 
experimental work which is the vital ele- 
ment in university scientific activity. 
- 

Quantity of Lime Needed. 


The amount of lime needed under differ- 
ent conditions varies from a few hundred 
pounds to several tons, but an average of 
about one ton of good lime to the acre 
will usually be sufficient. If grades of 
lime are used which contain 50 per cent. 
or less of calcium oxide, larger quantities 
will be required. Such applications as 
have been suggested will not unusually be 
called for a second time. Smaller appli- 
cations—perhaps from three hundred to 
six hundred pounds— once in two to four 
years, will be preferable to very heavy 
applications at longer intervals; and if ba- 
sic slag be freely used as a source of phos- 
phoric acid, it is probable that a second 
application of lime will in most cases be 
unnecessary. 

—_—_—_—_—o— 

A Long Island Farmer says: ‘Last 
year we had a large quantity of good sized 
green tomatoes and just as frost threat- 
ened to destroy all of them we picked all 
of the large ones. Having a cold frame 
that was not in use we placed boards on 
the bottom of straw, then placed our green 
tomatoes in the frames, covering same 
with a small amount of straw. We then 
placed sash on frames. Tomatoes were 
placed in frames about October 10, and a 
week later we picked out the first ripened 
tomatoes, continuing to look over the 
tomatoes in frames about twice a week 
until about Thanksgiving when we shipped 
our last to the commission merchants of 
New York.”’ 








eee 
Value of Farm Manure. 


It is one thing to say that farm manure 
as a value, but quite another thing to 
say what that value is or to what it is due. 
The positive or intrinsic value of farm 
manure lies in the amount of valuable 
Plant food which it contains. It also 
possesses an important value as a soil 
stimulant, due to its power as it ferments 
and decays, in contact with the soil, to 
liberate from the soil plant food that 
would not otherwise become available so 
quickly. There is still another distinct 
value in farm manure due to the fact that 
it makes the soil more porous and spongy 
and thus increases the power of the soil 
to absorb and retain moisture and to re- 
sist surface washing. In other wores, 
this third value of farm manure is due to 
improvement in physical condition. 
. The value of farm manure for its physical 
improvement of the soil is commonly fully 
appreciated, and frequently overestimated 
y popular agricultural writers, while its 
value for the plant food which it supplies 
and for that which it liberates from the 
Soil is sometimes almost ignored. 
ere 18 no good excuse for erroneous 
praching regarding these different values 
ecause there exists a vast amount of 


Illinois farmers are looking to the |, 





Victor-Victrola IV 


$15 


These three hew popular-priced Victor-Victrolas 
are of the same high quality and standard of excel- 
lence that is recognized by music-lovers throughout 
the world in all products of the Victor Company. 





Victor-Victrola VI 


$25 


Victor-Victrola VIII 


$40 


All the important patented Victor-Victrola feat- 
ures, including Exhibition sound box, tapering 
arm, ‘‘goose-neck’’ sound-box tube, and concealed 
sounding-boards, are incorporated in them. 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn’t be the better for having 


a Victor. 


Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste—hear whatever 
music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it easy for every 
one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer’s and 
hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, you will 
wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of music without it. 


Ask the dealer for copies of the handsome Victor catalogs showing the different instru- 
ments 2nd containing pictures of the world’s greatest artists who make records for the Victor. 


Or you can write to us for them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


1, Canadian Distributors 


Other styles 
of the Victor-Victrola 


Berliner G h Co., M 





Victor Needles 
6 cents per 100 





$50, $75, $100, $150, $200, $250 
Victors $10 to $100 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


60 cents per 1000 








Victor-Victrola 








positive information both from practical 
experience and from exact scientific in- 
vestigations. 

hus organic matter from peat beds 
hauled out and spread on the land and 
incorporated with the soil produces no 
such effects on crop yields as are produced 
by good farm manure. Why? Because 
the peat does not decay readily so as to 
furnish plant food sither by its own de- 
composition or by liberating it from the 
soil; and yet the peat has as great power 
as farm manure for physical improvement 
of the soil. 

Manure made from clover hay and heavy 
grain rations has much greater value than 
manure made from wheat straw. Why? 
Is it because they affect the physical con- 
ditions of the soil in different ways? No. 
The great difference in value is due to the 
difference in plant food and in rapidity of 
decay.—Practical Farmer, 
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Oo-————_ 


Art in Marketing Fruit. 


The natural beauty of fruit, and the 
neat and attractive, as well as handy 
method of packing, are the most import- 
ant factors in selling quickly, and at good 
prices. 

A good story has been published in 
illustration of this, principle in a recent 
farm paper. It tells about a farmer’s 
daughter who had been studying art, but 
did not have the talent to make a fine 
artist; but she did learn that if a little art 
was injected into the handling of the fruit 
and other things on the farm, it made 
more people want to buy them. 

Everything that was sold from the farm, 
and that could be put up in more tempting 
shape, she devoted her artistic taste to the 
putting up so as to look its best, and the 
result was that all the stuff sold from the 
farm brought the best price, and they 
could sell out all they had. 

Beauty or attractiveness, or whatever 
other name one may call it, is the thing. 
that first makes an impression on a 
possible buyer. Many a person buys 
things they see, not because they wanted 
them particularly, but because they 
‘looked so good.’’ 

Now, when the fruit of many kinds is 
going to market from many thousands of 
farms, it is a good time for the growers to 
keep this in mind. And one fact now 
makes it far easier than it used to be, 
put up farm products attractively. 

gp 








John Ruskin’s creed: We must not be 


cruel, we must not be idle. 


More Apples Needed on The Farms. 


While apple production belongs more 
specifically to our orchard department, 
we may speak of it here as a matter of in- 
terest to farmers in general. One of our 
horticultural exchanges declares there will 
always be markets for apples, says Up-to- 
Date Farming. There never can be an 
over production of a good article of this 
fruit, and that it is impossible at the pres- 
ent time to produce the quantity of good 
apples needed to meet the demand. This 
is made more positive by the fact that 
England, Germany, France, Denmark, 
Australia and the far East are now calling 
for apples from the orchards of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. 

This year there were large crops in the 
orchards of the Northern Pacific slope, 
but in the Western and Eastern states, 
and the states of the central valley the 
production was light. The fact is, or- 
chards have been neglected, and in many 
cases the trees have been allowed to die 
or become worthless for lack of attention. 
The annual production in this country is 
actually falling off. The crop of 189 was 
69,070,000 barrels, or 177,675,000 bushels. 
Two years later, in sp te of the boasted 
improvements in orchard culture, the total 
product was 25,000,000 barrels, or 62,500,- 
000 bushels. 

We may well appeal to farmers to give 
their orchards more attention. We admit 
that there have been disappointments in 
marketing, and resulting discouragement, 
because fruit has been shipped to glutted 
markets and allowed to become worthless 
there, and to avoid that condition much 
has been allowed to rot in the orchards; 
but even at those most discouraging times 
there have been places not far distant 
where there were people hungry for the 
apples that were perishing, and who 
would readily have taken them at fair 
prices had they been brought within 
reach. ; 

O—---—- 


Fertilizing Value of Ashes. 

Concerning the use of wood ashes as 
fertilizer, Prof. A. M. Ten Eyck, in a 
Kansas Station Bulletin says: 

An averaged sample of unleached wood 
ashes contains seven per cent. of pctash 
and two per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
which at current retail prices of these 
plant foods. makes wood ashes worth 
about five cents per hundred pounds, or 
$9 per ton. Besides the actual fertilizing 
value, by reason of the potash and phos- 
phorie acid contained in the ashes, there 





is some value in ashes simply from the 
power which potash has to make the ni- 
trogen of the soil available for plants by 
chemical action on the organic matter and 
humus in the soil. 

The potash in ashes exists, in a readily 
soluble form, and is thus immediately 
available for plant food. Ashes also con- 
tain a little magnesia and a considerable 
amount of carbonate of lime, which is of 
some importance because of its effect in 
improving the texture of heavy soils. 
The farmer can better afford to pay $8 or 
$10 a ton for good wood ashes than the 
— rates for almost any potash ferti- 
izer. 

Leached ashes have rarely more than 
one per cent. of potash and one-half per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, which will make 
them worth about $1 or $2 per ton as fer- 
tilizers, but on heavy soils they may often 
be applied with profit just for the loosen- 
ing effect, and they are valuable as top- 
dressing or mulch in fruit gardens. 

Sifted coal ashes absorb liquids, fix 
volatile ammonia, prevent offensive odors, 
and are valuable as absorbents under hen 
roosts or in stables. Wood ashes should 
not be placed under hen roosts or in 
stables, because potash liberates the ma- 
nure and the ashes as fertilizers is de- 
teriorated. 

On average soils, fruits and vegetables 
are benefitted by liberal applications of 
wood ashes, and remarkable results have 
been obtained by the use of ashes on legu- 
men crops, especially clover and alfalfa. 

Ashes are best applied in the spring, 
separately or in connection with phos- 
phate fertilizers as a top-dressing. For 
cultivated crops the ashes should be spread 
broadcast after the land has been har- 
rowed and made practically ready for the 
crop, and cultivated in by a light harrow- 


ing. 

Wood ashes may be applied at the rate 
of twenty-five to fifty bushels, one thou- 
sand to two thousand pounds to the acre. 
One ton of good wood ashes will contain 
about 140 pounds of potash and forty 
pounds of phosphoric acid. 

0 

It is not written, blessed is he that feed- 
eth the poor, but he that considereth the 
poor. A little thought and a little kind- 
ness are often worth more than a great 
deal of money.—Ruskin. 

Oo---— 

Borrowing tools, and sending them home 
dull or rusty, doesn’t make the other fel- 
low grin. Better save up and buy your 
own. 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Genasco 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? 

Stay waterproof. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 
protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 


roof-seams watertight without ce- 
ment, and prevents nail-leaks. 


Gives an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


AAs The Barber Asphalt 
Ie C Paving Company 











'§ Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 


Ly manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


ros Philadelphia 


ro 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
















Cross-section Genasco Model Roofing 
xpcesyeaspo Crushed Quartz 

MB Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Se = Asphalt-saturated Wool 


Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 





























Lands in the Southeast, cost- 
ing from $15 to $50 anacre, net 
profits on apples ranging from 
$100 to $500 an acre. 
Abundant rainfall and special soils 
give color and flavor unequalled by 
fruit grownin any other climate. One 
Southern tree last year yielded $124 
worth of apples; another tree $57. 

Peaches, pears, plums, berries and 
pecan nuts yield prolifically. Ex- 
cellent transportation to profitable 
markets. 

Write for full particulars to 

M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Indus- 


trial Agt, Southern Ry.,Room 44, 
. 1320 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 





SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 

Jarvis Spraying Compound has no supericr. Buy from the 

manufacturers direct and save money. A gallon of Jarvis 

Spraying compound makes sixteen gallons of spray. Com- 

pound ready to mix with water. 

Sold in bbl. lots (50 gal.) 30c per gallon. References 

J. H. Hale, the “Peach King” or Prof Jarvis of the Conn. 

Agricultural College. They will tell you there is nothing 
better. The J. T. ROBERTSON CO. 

Box W., MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MIDDLEDITCH excines 


Operate perfectly on common 
coal oil, gasoline, distillate, 
alcohol or any similar liquid 
fuel. Our catalog explains 
why this is safest, simplest, 
most economical and prac- 
tical power. 


Genuine Free Trial 


If it doesn’t satisfy you in 
every way the trial costs § 





nothing. Don’tinvestinany Wi 


engine until you get our 
proposition. Write for it now. 


THE MIDDLEDITCH ENGINE CO. 


PEARL GRIT 


Not an Expense, a 
Money Maker 
its cost over and over in bigger, 
Grit 





for booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
7558. Cleveland street, iqua, Ohio 
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An Expert Tells of the Best Methods. 


There is perhaps no one fruit so uni- 
versally grown as blackberries, because 
none stands so much neglect, and in many 
sections of the country no pretense is 
made at cultivating it, as the wild vines or 
canes spring up in every fence corner and 
every same 4 thicket, yielding delicious 
berries to be had for the picking, says 
Colman’s Rural World. 

These wild berries have a peculiar flavor 
or ‘“‘tang’”’ differing from the cultivated 
varieties and on this account are liked 
better by some people than the latter, 
|while others prefer the garden grown 
|berry. In any event the blackberry is a 
| desirable successor of the raspberry, and 

the earlier kinds are ripe before the rasp- 
berry season is ended. Everyone who has 
a patch of ground of his own should have 
| some blackberry vines, for the patch, with 
good care, will continue in bearing year 
after year for a decade. The new planta- 
{tion is easily started by taking up the 
suckers, which every spring start up along 
the rows, or bits of roots three or four 
| inches long may be planted, and these, in 
a year, make strong plants, ready to be 
| moved to the location desired. It is thus 
'easily seen that choice varieties can be 
|made to multiply very fast. The plants 
| should be set from four to six feet apart in 
| rows eight feat apart. 

The blackberry, to succeed well, must 
be grown onrich, well drained land, andin 
general these conditions can be secured by 
thorough cultivation. Naturally porous, 


along the cane, and it is well to pinch off 
the ends of the canes to encourage the 
forming of as many spurs as possible. The 
fruit grows only en wood one year old, and 
when through bearing for the season the 
canes should be cut out to give room for 
new ones which are to bear the succeeding 
year. Another point, too, is that, if pos- 
sible, the ground between rows should be 
mulched heavily just before the fruit is 
ready to be picked, that it may retain 
moisture and not be packed {too hard by 
the feet of the pickers. If this is not 
possible it would be a very good idea to 
cultivate the patch late in the day after 
the pickers have gone over it to loosen the 
soil and conserve the moisture, so as to 
help in maturing the crop and to make sure 
of a good yield the succeeding year. There 
are many good varieties, and the nursery- 
men will readily advise what kinds are best 
for certain localities. They will also tell 
you that orange rust is the only disease of 
any consequence to be feared, and'this can 
be controlled by spraying with bordeaux 
mixture, first cutting out and burning all 
plants showing signs of the disease. 
-0 
Renewing a Strawberry Bed. 
Some growers prefer to fruit the bed only 
one season; in this case, as soon as it is 
through fruiting, the bed is plowed up and 
some late crop, such as turnips or fodder 
corn, planted on the land, If it is desired 
to keep the bed fruiting more than one 
year, a plan like the following is often 
used: As soon as the bed is through fruit- 




















Black raspberries trained to height of 6 ft. supported by wires. Photograph furnished by M. Robert 


Conover, N. J. 








sandy land is ideal if rich in plant food, 
but moist, rich land, with an excess of 
nitrogen, will grow too rank canes, which 
easily winter kill. This can be easily 
guarded against by application of com- 
mercial plant foods, which will balance the 
excessive nitrogen, and thus increase the 
bearing capacity of the vines as well as to 
insure a greater hardiness. 

Where the ground is rich in nitrogen as 
indicated above, it will pay to apply 
annually fron 250 to 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate or 300 to 600 pounds of bone 
meal, and 80 to 160 pounds of muriate of 
sulphate of potash or 300 to 600 pounds of 
kainit. The first two will furnish the 
phosphorous needed and the latter the 
potash, so essential to profitable fruit 
growing, whatever the variety may be, 
the potash giving firmness, and that is a 
most necessary quality when berries are 
grown for market that they may keep in 
good condition in transit. The first year 
or two cultivated crops can be grown be- 
tween the rows, but the ground must not 
be stirred so deep as to cut the roots, else 
suckers will spring up everywhere and 
these will make a tangle of vines through 
which pickers can scarcely find their way 
when fruiting time comes. To make the 
gathering of the fruit as easy as possible it 
is well to confine the plants to the row and 
drive a stake at intervals, nailing a wire 
at each side, thus confining the vines be- 
tween the wires so they are out of the way 





and still the fruit can be easily reached 
from either side. This is a good way to 
serve raspberries also. 
PRUNING CANES. , 
Blackberries grow on the short spurs 


ing, the plants are mowed with a herse- 
mower or by hand, close to the ground and 
then the bed is raked clean and the trash 
burned; or else, if it is very dry, the bed 
may be burned over without raking, says 
The American Cultivator. 

If this is attempted, however, the leaves 
and straw must be very dry, so they will 
burn like a flash; otherwise injury will be 
done the plants. When the trash is dis- 
posed of, plow a furrow on each side of the 
row, leaving about one foot of row stand- 
ing. Fill this trench with well-rotted 
manure, and cultivate the soil back. Then 
with a sharp hoe cut out all the weak and 
diseased plants left, leaving the plants 
about six inches apart. These will soon 
send out runners and form a new bed by 
fall. In this way, much, diseased foliage 
and some insects are gottenrid of. A good 
horse-cultivator can often be used instead 
of a plow. 





O----=> 


Crops of Currants. 

A European paper states that one cur- 
rant bush there produced seventeen and 
one-half pounds, which was thought to be 
something extraordinary. It strikes us 
that at least as great a weight of fruits has 
sometimes been produced from American 
bushes, but we have no positive knowl- 
edge, and shall be glad to havea note from 
some who has made a positive test. At 
Haywards, in California, we have seen 
bushes that must have had a weight of 
fruit approaching these figures. 
eV 





When a small man is given authority he 
invariably decreases in size. 


Cover Crops for Vineyards, 

Mr, Fred Gladwin, of the Experiment 
Station, at Fredonia, N. Y., writes of the 

dvantages of ‘‘cover crops,’’ especially 
or the winter protection of vineyards, He 
mentions the value of such crops, anq 
urges grape growers to seed their vine. 
yards about August Ist. Th» vineyarg 
should be harrowed first before seeding 
The seed can be broadcast or it can he 
drilled. 

The vineyard can be seeded for a cover 
crop to clover, barley, vetch, turnips, or 
rye. For clover about twenty pounds of 
seed per acre; for barley one bushel; of 


’ eow-horn turnips three to four seh for 


vetch one and one-half to two 
rye about-one bushel per acre. 

When plowed under these crops form a 
blanket, so to speak, for winter protection 
They also improve the physical condition 
of the land; conserve moisture; prevent 
cementing and rapid drainage; hold the 
nitrates, and add nitrogen to the soil, when 
leguminous crops, as clover, vetch, peas 
etc., are used. : 

—_———O-—~ 


Time Berries Ripen, Cost of Growing, 


Editor Rural World: I am often asked 
the question, ‘When will strawberries 
ripen and how long can I have them 
fresh from the vines? The dates taken 
from my sale books show the first shipment 
of strawoerries April 8th, and the last ship- 
ment June 10th, says Jacob Faith. 

The first shipment of raspberries wag 
June 5th and the last July 3rd. Of black- 
berries the first recorded shipment is June 
8th and the last August 12th. Thus it can 
be seen how long we can have the different 
kinds of berries fresh from the vines. 

Strawberries can be raised at a cost of 
two cents a quart. Ninet2en years out of 
twenty I have raised 400 6-gallon crates per 
— 200 crates, however, is an average 

rield. 
: Raspberries can be grown for about four 
cents a quart and the yield varies from 60 
to 150 crates per acre. 

Blackberries can be grown the cheapest 
of all, say about one cent per quart, witha 
yield of from 50 to 120 crates per acre. 

Strawberries will bear a full crop the 
second year after planting. Say you set 
the plants in early spring, they grow plants 
to make the next year’s berries, and may 
even grow a few berries the first year, two 
months after planting. ; 

Raspberries and blackberries bear the 
second year after planting. When set in 
spring they grow stalks or canes to bear 
the next year’s crop. 

It should be remembered to plant straw- 
berries in early spring; raspberries when 
the young plants are about an inch high, 
gooseberries and currants in the late fall, 
also rhubarb (pie plants) are best planted 
in late fall or during open spells in winter 
when the ground is not frozen. May give 
some instructions how to grow these 
berries later. 


ushels; for 





O---= 

Many a man who boasts of being con- 
servative simply lacks in courage. 
0 
Currants and Gooseberries. 


Gooseberries require a cool situation, 
with plenty of air and moisture, and should 
be partially shaded. They will not stand 
an exposed situation or where they get the 
very hot sun. Mulching, I believe, 1s a 
splendid practice in gooseberry growing. I 
am inclined to think that heavy mulching 
right along year after year is the proper 
way to grow gooseberries; it keeps the 
ground cool and moist, and if they are 
planted in partial shade you have ideal 
conditions for gooseberries. 

Black currants grow under similar 
conditions; they want a cool soil and close 
pruning. 

You will find a tendency to have too 
many shoots coming up from the bottom. 
The general principles of pruning currants 
and gooseberries are about the same. 
Black currants bear their best fruit on 
wood three to five years.old. The branches 
start from the bottom and make growth 
the first year, and go on until they become 
what you call five year old, and, if you take 
an old branch and loox closely, you can see 
the lines dividing each year’s growth. 
The principle of pruning is to keep the sup- 
ply of three to five year old branches, and 
when the branch gets five years old it 18 
done and should be cut out right at the 
base, and you should have a four year old 
branch to take its place, and a three year 
old branch to take the place of the four 
year old one, andsoon. Youshould leave 
enough strong young shoots each year to 
take the place of the bearing branches that 
you will cut. When a five year old branch 
is cut out, a hole is left in the bush and 
branch should be left to fill that up. This 
is the general principle of pruning. 
berries are pruned on*the same principles 
but they bear their best on three year old 
wood. Industry seems to be the best; 
White Smith is good. You will not be 
bothered with mildew if you get the plants 
in the right position. Some of the growers 
are having the very best success with the 
English gooseberry by spraying them with 
lime.—Prof. J. W. Crow, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ont. 
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Pruning Grapes and Small Fruits. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by M. 
Roberts Conover. 


The grape vine and the small fruits are 
jst urgent in their need of pruning. To 
ect a grape vine is to invite its deteri- 
oration to a wildgnd rampant growth with 
small inferior fruit. Neglect of the cur- 
rant, raspberry and blackberry is to lessen 
their bearing and make the fruit difficult 
zet at. 

ao the novice, the pruning of these 
fruits seems a puzzling task fraught with 
much risk in that some fruits bear their 
crops upon present years growth, others 
upon growth of the previous year, while 
vet others bear upon both the new and the 
old wood. . 

After the leaves have fallen during late 
fall and winter is the proper time for prun- 
ing with the knife or shears. Where scale 
or other disease is present it 1s better to do 
this work in early winter and to burn all 
diseased wood at once after removal. All 
wood should be cut clean without barking 
or skinning the lower wood. The proper 
tools for the work are a long-handled pair 
of short-bladed clippers for the bush fruits 
and a short-bladed pruning shears for the 


grape vine. 


m¢ 
negl 








Part of grape vine showing how fruit develops 
upon the cane. 


In pruning grape vines of profitable prun- 
ing age all canes are clipped back to two 
buds and from each bud will arise the new 
shoots which will bear the year’s crop. 

' One year old grape vines require to be 
cut back to two buds. ‘Two-year old vines 
require to be cut back about two feet on 
gach arm or scion leaving several strong 
buds from which the new growth is to 


spring. 

With the blackberries and raspberries, the 
wood formed this year will support next 
year’s crop, hence this must be preserved 
and the old wood that has born must be cut 
out. But four or five canes of the new 
growth should be left, the tips being clip- 
ped to keep them of convenient height and 
to induce abundant fruiting. 

The new wood is distinguished from the 
old by being lighterincolor. ~ 





Hand pruning shears. 


In the accompanying illustration the 
blackberry bushes in a garden are trained 
‘to a height of six feet and supported b 
being tied to wires. Insmall space on ric 
soil, this method is a good one. 

The low-growing dewberries require the 
old growth thinned out, the new being 
gathered together and tied to a low wire 
Supported by stakes. This wire should 
not he more than two feet above the 
ground. 

The currant and gooseberry bushes bear 
fruit on both old and new wood but less 
upon the old than upon the new. When 
this wood attains age of three years it 
should be removed. : 

Currant and gooseberry bushes and 
grape vines that have been neglected re- 
quire as drastic pruning as do neglected 
old trees, as in many cases the new wood 
which is. formed the old ha@ to be sac- 
tificed with the old in ridding the bushes 
oI a lot of non-profitable wood. Econortiy 
demands that pruning be carefully per- 
ormed gach year in order that the bushes 
Maintain a healthy bearing condition. 

gee 
_ _ Girdling Grape Vines. 

Ringing or girdling the vine may some- 
times be used to advantage. This is done 

y taking off the bark about an inch wide 
“round the vine, the theory being that the 
Sp goes up in the wood and down in the 





bark. By cutting the bark the sap is 
into the growth above the part girdled by 
keeping the vine cut back the fruit isforced 
usually increased in size, and ripens from 
a w2ek to ten days earlier. The girdled 
should be done about the middle of July. 
The part of the vine girdled dies in the 
winter. Only one-half of the vine should 
be girdled, as about that proportion is 
needed to keep up the vigor of the vine. If 
too much of the vine is girdled the fruit 
does not ripen well, and the vine is weak- 
ened. I have practised girdling more or 
less for fifteen years, and see no injury to 
my vineyard from it. 





: ee 

Gooseberries will produce $3,000 income 
from one acre, is the statement of Peter L. 
Sather, who has demonstrated this fact on 
a small farm north of Vancouver, Wash. 
A traveling salesman sold Sather his first 
plants several years ago. The first year he 
did not pay any particular attention to 
them. The second year he was persuaded 
to dig them up, but the third year the 
gooseberry plants netted him $1.50 a bush. 
He then began to take notice what they 
were doing and to give them more care. 
The fourth year the bushes increased their 
earning capacity to $2 a bush; the fifth to 
$3, and the sixth to $4 a bush. One acre 
will grow 1,000 plants, and one plant will 
bear 60 pounds. The berries sell from 5 to 
6 cents a pound. 





o---—~ 
Growing Strawberries in California. 


One of the largest strawberry raising 
districts on the Pacific coast is situated 
about twelve miles from Los Angeles, 
Cal., and is known as Strawberry Park. It 
comprises more than 700 acres of land and 
it is cultivated by Japanese farmers. 
From the time the ground is tilled until the 
berries arrive at the shed in crates, they 
are touched only by Oriental hands, says 
Rural Life. 

Before the season opens contracts are 
made by the wholesale dealers for all the 
berries they think will be needed during 
the year. In this way much money is paid 
over to the growers before the berries are 
on the vines. A mortgage is taken on the 
crop by the firm lending the money, so in 
this way the wholesalers are practically 
the growers. 





—_ 

It is an eight hour ride from Rochester, 
N. Y., to New York City, five hours from 
Rochester to Albany, and three hours from 
Albany to New York. Forty years ago 
three days were required to reach New 
York from points near this locality. 

An aged friend tells me that from his 
home at Andover, N. Y., he would in 1845 
drive his horse to Dansville. From thence 
he would go by stage to Hammondsport 
thence to Penn Yan on Keuka lake, and 
from thence eastward by slow stages to 
Albany, taking the boat at that point, con- 
suming in all about six days on the trip. 
Another route from Andover, N. Y., would 
be through Dansville, and from Dansville 
he would take the Genesee Valley canal to 
Rochester, and from thence on the Erie 
canal to Albany, consuming about the 
same length of time. Notic2 what changes 
have taken place in the last thirty or forty 
years in railroad communications. My 
father, Abner Gren, in old times drew his 
wheat to Albany by team and wagon. 
VV 


Precooling Experiments with Grapes. 


The California table grape precooling of 
1909 and 1910 was of the carcooling type 
after loading. The results of this work are 
rather indeterminate and no satisfactory 
conclusions can be drawn. The precooling 
was effective in checking the decay which 
ordinarily follows injuries to the grape 
berries due to careless handling, but it 
proved less effective and in some ship- 
ments failed to prevent the development of 
other forms of decay occuring after wet 
weather. The results of the two seasons 
are corroborative and show that some pro- 
blems of the precooling of grapes in cars 
still remain which are thus far not fully 
understood. The question arises whether 
the unavoidable inequality of cooling of 
the grapes in the cars is responsible for the 
inconsistent results, and if this is the case 
serious doubt may be thrown on the prac- 
ticability of cooling this class of fruit after 
loading. 








—_——— 

Last call to cut out and burn those old 
raspberry and blackberry canes! 

Next year’s strawberry crop comes from 
the dormant fruit-buds that form this sea- 
son. Consequently, it is very important to 
take good care of the plants now. 

Still continue to hoe and cultivate the 
strawberry bed. Don’t let runners set too 
thickly, nor permit the rows to become too. 





wide. Cultivation of other fruits ceased 
last month. 





If your grapes are rotting, we fear you 
neglected to spray with the Bordeaux mix- | 
ture as we advised months ago. Too late | 
to do the spraying now, but please make a | 
note of it for use early next season. 

Your farm is imperfect if it has no grape- | 
vines, no gooseberry bushes nor berry 
patches. hy, the farm with these acces- 
sories is worth double the price that the | 
bare-ground farm would sell for. 


_ Cherry Trees Free from Scale. 

A correspondent writes from Lancaster 
County, Pa., that the San Jose scale 
spreads much slower than some may sup- 
pose, for that some apple trees in his 
neighbor’s grounds have had the scale for 
some years, while his cherry trees, not a 
hundred yards away, are quite free from 
them, as they have always been, says 
Practical Farmer. Well, the scale travels 
far too quickly for all of us where sparrows 
abound, and if these birds or other birds 
were numerous in the correspondent’s 
neighborhood, and his trees had been apple 
or pear instead of cherry, he would have 
had no cause to think the scale traveled 
slowly. So far as our own knowledge goes, 
cherry trees are free from scale of all kinds. 
In this vicinity, with scale in orchard on 
pear, apple and plum, and with cherry 
trees in the same orchard, the cherries 
have never had scale on them. Does any- 
one know of cherry trees having them? 

In our own garden we have a cherry tree 
thirty feet from a pear. The tree has 
never had ascale on it, though at one time 
the pear was badly hurt by them. It is 
entirely free today and has been for two 
or three years, but it still receives a spray- 
ing of Scalecide every spring before its 
buds burst, to insure its safety. And it 
is not that sparrows do not reach the cher- 
ry tree. They are numerous hereabouts, 
and every day are in the tree more or less, 
and if it ‘‘took’’ the scale, it would have 
had it when the pear was so full of them. 
There are rows of wild cherries in our 
meadows, which spring up from seeds 
dropped by birds when they robbed gard- 
ens of their fruit, Mazzard cherries they 
are called, and no scale has ever appeared 
on them. The cherry tree is certainly ex- 
empt, it is a pleasure to say. 


Don’t blame the bees forspoiled, punc- 
tured grapes. Wasps or birds are the cul- 
pete and the bees simply sup the juice that 

as been already exposed. One of the ad- 
vantages of sacked grapes (as advised in 
these columns some time ago) is the im- 
munity from such injuries. 

Grapes are usually gathered long before 
they are really ripe. Sometimes this is 
done for the purpose of getting them into 
market early, in other cases it may be be- 
cause they appear to be ripe, when, in fact 
the ripening process has only commenced. 
Nearly all varieties change their color fif- 
teen to twenty days before they are fully 
matured; and as the grape is one of those 
fruits that must ripen before being gath- 
ered, or not at all, it must be apparent that 
too much care is not likely to be given to 
this point. It is natural to be impatient 
for the harvest, particularly when we have 
waited so long, and watched with so much 
care and anxiety for the ripening of our 
fruit, still, a little haste may be more fatal 
than considerable delay; for grapes that 
are overripe keep much batter than those 
that are not fully ripe. The stem of the 
bunch will usually turn brown and become 
somewhat shriveled when the fruit is fully 
matured. Always gather the grapes in 
fair weather, and wait until the dew has 
dried off before commencing in the morn- 
ing. Cut off the clusters with a knife or 
shears, and handle them with care, so that 
the bloom shall not be rubbed off nor any 
of the berries broken. If any portion of 
of the crop is not ripe, leave it on the 
vines and gather it separately, after the 


best has been secured. If there be any 
unripe or diseased berries in the bunch, 
they should be taken out at the time of 
gathering. 
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poten Save $5.00 to $40.00 On 
one Your Stove Purchases 
Rec'd. PLENDID Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges 


as shown in this letter. 
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RADIANT 
BASE BURNER 


sold direct from the factory will net you 
a $5.00 to $40.00 saving—sometimes more 
No dealer, job- 
ber, middleman or salesman makes a 
cent on Kalamazoo stoves and you 
pocket their profits and get the best 
—America’s Standard Stove. 


Cash or Credit 


Pay on terms that meet yourconvenience on 30 
Days Free Trial, 360 Days Approval Test, Freight 
Prepaid and Shipment made same 
received. 170,000 satisfied customers prove our proposition. 


> Big Stove Book— FREE 


A price for every purse among our 400 styles and sizes, 
illustrated and described, against the dozen styles your dealer 
Brimful of inside stove facts that the dealer himself 
doesn’t know. Get the how and why of the Katamazoo propo- 
S sition. Send NOW —ask for catalog No.316. _-- 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
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D IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 

<=} Jackson’s Round Dral: 

= Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney 
y for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off opine water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 
n Tile meets every requirement. Wealsomake 
Tope. ncanstic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JO HM. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥ 
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SEARIGHT No. 777 TWO 
HAND PRUNER 


is the acme of quality, perfection and beauty. 
dropping of the cutting edge below the centre line gives 
a positive clean draw cut. 
easy and smooth cutting. 

The blade is on the opposite side from the general cus- 
For a right handed man the blade may be placed 
next the body of the tree, and the hook held stationary 
with the left hand instead of scrubbing the hook around 
the limb, tearing the bark as with others. 
No. 777 will neither cut the hook nor push the limb from 
between the blade and hook. Elegant finish and best of 


The 


We challenge comparison for 


The blade of 


We make a full line of pruning tools. 


Write us for full information. 


DETROIT SHEAR COMPANY 


900 Greenwood Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICH. 














CLARKS 


ys 
CUTAWAY Fea es 
draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 


earth twice on every trip. 
“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 


TOOLS 


Send for it today. 


We can prove it. 
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If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I 


would plant a tree to-eday.—-STEPHEN GIRARD. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y 


How Many Things there are that I do 
not Want.—I! do not want millions of dol- 
lars. I could not use so much money to 
the best advantage and it would be a 
source of worry forme. You may say that 
I could give it away, but it is not an easy 
thing to give away money or anything and 
have the giving serve a good purpose. I 
do not want an over large house for it 
would distress my good wife in caring for 
it and would not seem so home-like as a 
small house. I do not want a half dozen 
homes in various parts of the world. Many 
rich men have numerous homes, some of 
which they do not visit once in three to 
five years. I prefer to have one home and 
to make that place as attractive as pos- 
sible and as helpful as possible in the en- 
tertainment of others. I do not want to 
know everything. It is well for me that 
I do not know the date of my death or 
the date of the death of my friends. Prob- 
ably it is well that I do not know the 
mystery of life and death and precisely 
what occurs after death. It is well that 
I do not know about the destructive germs 
which are floating about in the atmos- 
phere, in the air or in the food I am con- 
suming. I do not want to be governor of 
the State of New York, nor president of 
our greatest railroad, nor a member of the 
U.S. Congress of Senate, nor do I want to 
be president of the United States. I 
often wonder that so many apparently 
idle men can be found to hold official posi- 
tions. 








Howdy do.—When a friend meets you 
and says ‘‘howdy do”’ you must not ac- 
cept this as an invitation to tell about all 
your ailments. It has come to be under- 
stood that the words “howdy do” are 
simply a greeting. If you persist in re- 
taining your inquiring friend, and in tell- 
ling him about your aching tooth, your 
billiousness, your rheumatism or declin- 
ing of strength, he will probably avoid 
you on other occasions. It is well that 
we individuals do not know about all 
the sufferings of our neighbors and friends. 
If we knew about all the sorrows and mis- 
fortune and of the deaths we would be 
completely crushed and our own lives 
would be cut short. Thus we assume that 
each individual has his own share of 
trouble and sorrow and that it is not best 
to burden him with those of many other 
people. The Bible says we should bear 
each others burdens, but this does not 
refer to all burdens, which will crush the 
strongest. 





Hiding Valuables.—I asked one of my 
friends recently where she kept her money, 
stocks, bonds, and valuable jewels. She 
said she was often at a loss where to place 
them. Sometimes she slipped an en- 
velope containing thousands of dollars of 
securities under the stair carpet when she 
left her home for a vacation. At other 
times she stored her valuables in drawers, 
or sometimes between the mattresses of 
beds. A friend of hers on going to the 
theatre placed her diamonds in the toe of a 
stocking and hid them in an unthinkable 
place, feeling sure that they would be 
safe. On returning home that night this 
lady found all her diamonds and every- 
thing else of value in the house had been 
stolen, although everything had been hid- 
den securely as she supposed. Since that 
time my friend said that she had leased, 
at an expense of only $2.50 a year, a small 
compartment in a large city bank safe 
where she now kept her valuable securi- 
ties. There are many women who k2ep 
money in bureau drawers or other places 
where they think a thief would not find 
them. The fact is that thieves have a 
larger experience with finding hidden 
valuables. With many in the country it 
is a problem to find a safe place for their 
valuables. 





‘Where are You Going?’’—I saw a mid- 
dle aged man with red hair, and red 
whiskers a half-inch long, sitting under 
the shade of a roadside tree with all his 
earthly _ possessions tied in a colored 
handkerchief resting by his side. He 
looked at me inquiringly, therefore I 
stopped and asked, where are you going? 

“Any where’’ was the reply. 

This man was by profession a tramp. 
There are hundreds of thousands of such 
tramps in this country who are ever going 
“anywhere” or “no where.”” They drift 
around the country like thistle-down 
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blown by the wind. They have no home, 
no business, no cares, no anxiety except as 
to where they shall beg the next lunch. At 
night they sleep under the bushes by the 
roadside which is not so bad a place as 
you might suppose on a very hot night. 
It is well for each of us to ask, where are 
we going, what is our object in life? There 
are a few of us who would give the same 
answer that the tramp gave, but there are 
many who could not give a definite and 
satisfactory response to this question. 
The present path may lead to the poor 
house, to loss of character, to reputation 
or short life. 





O---—- 
Nothing Here But the Band. 

At a recent band concert in a public 
park I szated myself near a man and his 
wife with two childern seven or eight years 
old. After romping about while the band 
was playing the children came up to their 
parents and said that they wanted to go 
home. 

“What do you want to go home for’’ 
asked the father? 

“Why there is nothing here but the 
band’”’ was the reply. 

‘Nothing but the band, why this music 
means a lot to us. Now you children go 
over yonder rustic bridge and see the 
boats going up and down the river. When 
you get tired.come back to me.” 

How many there are of us grown people 
who feel lika saying let us go because there 
is nothing here but the band, nothing but 
music. That is, we have no ear for music, 
we take no delight in music. Our music 
sense may be entirely undeveloped. We 
may listen to the songs of the birds in 
morning or evening and take no delight 
in them. We may listen to the ripple of 
the brook and the voice of the storm 
tediously. 

We are something like these children 
lacking in our taste and appreciation. 
How many are there in this country who 
has an appreciation of fine paintings? 
Probably, not one in ten thousand of our 
population, for we have had few oppor- 
tunities to cultivate our taste, and when 
the opportunities occurred we did not 
avail ourselves of them. How few there 
are who appreciate the beauties of nature. 
The beautiful trees, the wide expanse of 
meadow, the distant hills, the lakes, the 
ocean or views or mountains, but there 
are more who appreciate the beauties of 
nature than those who appreciate music or 
the fine arts, for there is more opportun- 
ity to study natural beauties. 

——_——(O-—__— 

The Prodigal Son.—The Bible is brief 
in its statements. We are told of the 
sins of the prodigal son and of the return 
to his father, but the Bible tells nothing 
of the later life of the prodigal son. The 
question in my mind is, did he become a 
useful citizen, a ged-fearing, helpful 
worker, a blessing to his family and race? 
The answer, possibly is, ‘‘No, he did not 
become the noble character we have in- 
dicated.’’ The prodigal son, by entering 
into a vicious life and continuing in it 
until he was forced by circumstances to 
adopt another course, and finally return 
to his father, indicates that he was lack- 
ing in moral fiber and prone to conduct 
life in the easiest way, yet the Bible is 
full of encouragement for the transgres- 
sor, for the man who has gone astray, for 
the man who has lead a vicious lifs, who 
is truly penitent. There is very much 
hope for the bad man, for the man morally 
weak, but it must be clearly understood 
that such a man has a big job on hand, if 
he changes his nature. 





eee 
They Want to Know. 

I get thousands of letters every year 
from people who want to know all about 
ornamental vines, shrubs and trees, and 
from other people who want to know all 
that can be known about fruit planting 
and fruit growing. The larger number of 
these people have no knowledge on these 
subjects of which they inquire about. 
The question is, ‘‘How shall I, overburd- 
ened as I am with correspondence, make 
experienced plant, vine and tree growers of 
these seekers of information who now 
know scarcely anything?’ It seems to 
me impossible for me to do more than to 
make suggestions. 

The person who desires to learn about 
ornamental plants, vines. and trees, how 
to care for them, how to plant them and 
what to plant, or how to become success- 


ful fruit growers, is for these inquiring 
people to begin in a small way, thus gain- 
ing day by day and year by year the 
needed information. 

A lady who is a noted artist, selling her 
paintings for $1,000 or more each, asks me 
to write her stating how she may succeed 
with various plants, vines and trees. She 
thinks I can teach her by letter, but could 
she teach me how to paint a thousand 
dollar picture? 


a 
White Peaches. 

I consider white peaches such as Cham- 
pion, Early Rivers, Smock and so forth as 
of better quality than yellow peaches, and 
yet I often see the white peaches sell in the 
markets of the city at a lower price than 
yellow fleshed peaches. In order to in- 
dicate my preference for the white peach I 
will say that I have driven miles through 
the streets of Rochester in order to find a 
grocery where I could get a good basket of 
white peaches. 

The earliest white peach that I know of 
is the Early Rivers which is followed by 
the Champion and later by the Stump 
which ripens about the time of the Early 
Crawford. 

For canning purposes the yellow fleshed 
peach is desirable as it makes a more at- 
tractive dish than a white fleshed peach, 
but for eating fresh out of hand or for 
cutting up for table use give me a white 
peach, 

oe nee See 
Southern Fruits at the North, and 
Northern Fruits at the South. 

We know that oranges and lemons will 
not thrive at the North, and that many of 
our hardy fruits will not succeed well in 
the South. Some of our hardy small 
fruits will not hold their foliage in the 
South. While the peach thrives well 
South, the apple is notably a Northern 
fruit, thus you do not hear of large apple 
orchards far South. It is now suggested 
that. we should secure hardy tropical 
fruit that may be grown in New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

There are hardy oranges grown but they 
are of poor quality. It is hoped that be- 
fore long oranges and lemons may be 
grown as far North as New York. 

There are certain varieties of apples 
which succeed in the South better than 
others, therefore it is hoped that those 
fruits which have been supposed will 
succeed only at the North may succeed in 
the South, but notwithstanding the ex- 
pectations of our sanguine friends on this 
subject it would seem probable that cer- 
tain fruits will continue to be produced 
only in the climate most natural for them, 
for though oranges and lemons may be 
found that will succeed well out of doors 
in New York State it will be far better to 
confine our labors to those hardy fruits 
which are known to be most suitable for 
our Northern climate. 
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Buying a Farm.—Learn whether the 
land is filled with loose stones or rocks. 
Examine the condition of the buildings 
and their size and location. It is cheaper 
to buy buildings already erected than to 
erect them now when labor and buildings 
materials are so high. Notice the kinds 
of weeds growing. Thistles and even 
quack grass can be subdued, but it will 
entail some expense. If there is much 
sorrel growing on the soil it indicates a 
sour and rather poor soil. 

Learn whether there is a good supply of 
water onthe farm in shape of wells, springs 
or a running stream. Without a supply 
of water a farm is not of much value. 
Learn whether there is a free delivery of 
mail which is of great importance. Learn 
about the neighbors, what kind of people 
they are, and about the church and school. 
Dig into the soil and see how deep it is, 
and learn what kind of rock is beneath 
the soil. A limestone soil is considered 
good for farming and fruit growing. 

Learn what kind of timber is growing 
or has grown naturally on the soil. Beech, 
maple and hickory indicates a good strong 
soil but pine indicates a sandy and weak 
soil. No one should be in haste in buying 
afarm. Better wait a year or two than to 
make a hasty decision. 

erty The 
A City Man on a Farm. 

As editor of Green’s Fruit Grower I get 
so many letters from men who have spent 
nearly all of their lives in cities, and who 
desire to live on a farm, and expect to get 
a living off the farm, I have thought it best 
to give this bit of general advice. 

The first thing to consider is will your 
wife and children be satisfied with farm 
life, assuming that you would be pleased 
withit. If other members of your family 
should be dissatisfied with farm life, it 
might lead to discord and to your aband- 
oning the farm later on. 

Another consideration is how much have 
you to invest. It requires some capital 
even to manage a few acres of land. I 
have known of men who have made a 
success of moving from the city to the 
farm who had only three to five hundred 
dollars; but such men must have been 
great managers. Do not forget that it is 
desirable to have ample capital no matter 
what business you may undertake. While 


it is possible for some men to 
with ell capital, it seauiree? , 
greater ability under such circumstanes 

Another consideration is the finding |; 
a suitable or desirable farm wel] lode 
which is for sale. The buying of g fae 
is one of the most important undertak; 
in the life of aman propesing fruit growi 
or farming. A city man cannot be a 1 
judge of farm land and should not ¢y 
himself in the selection of.a farm Sa 
should engage help from some tian 
friends who is capable of making a good 
selection. 

Are you industrious? Do you enjoy 
working with your hands and head ord 
you like to take your ease and see other, 
work? I cannot encourage any man to * 
gin farming or fruit growing who ig not 
possessed with a determination for hoojp, 
and digging, even under adverse ciremae 
stances. The farm is a work-shop for 
most of us and not a place for idling and 
picknicking. Therefor if you are lookin 
for an easy place and easy life do 4 
select the farm. 

One thing which you have in short sy 
ply is experience. ake a mental note of 
this for it is a serious affair not to have 
had no experience in the business whieh 
vou are about to undertake. Yoy may 
have a mistaken idea that any man canryp 
a farm, whether he has had experience or 
not. There are people who believe they 
can run a hotel without experience hy 
such is not true. You can gain experi- 
ence day by day or year by year, but such 
experience is often costly. 

Can you get a good experienced man to 
work for you giving you the benefit of his 
experience on the farm? If you can find 
such a man as this and usually he can he 
found by persistent searching and inquiry 
such a man will be of great assistance to 
you. 

—————_o—-_—~ 

Subduing Muck Land.—Cut -the grass 
and weeds now growing on your muck 
land, gather together and burn it. Then 
plow this land this fall and harrow and 
rake off all the roots of weads and briars 
possible. If the land is still encumbered 
with roots and weeds, plow again in the 
spring and repeat the process of raking off 
the rubbish. Continue this until the 
rubbish is nearly all removed: Thenplant 
this muck land to corn or potatoes. After 
this the land should be in condition for 
growing celery if not too wet. You can- 
not grow any garden vegetables on wet 
soil on which the water stands for weeks 
or months. I do not advise such low land 
for fruit growing. 

——Oo—___——- 

Button Berries— Thomas Williams of 
Pennsylvania, asks the cause of strawher- 
ries with hard and seedy knots known as 
button berries and a remedy. 

The past season being very dry, we have 
at Green’s Fruit Farm more hard seedy 
ends on the strawberries, known as but- 
ton strawberries, than usual. When there 
are frequent rains we have fewer button 
strawberries therefore we. suspect. that 
drought has some effect on the pollen of 
strawberry blossoms. Some varieties are 
more liable to have button berries than 
others. Some varieties of strawberries 
have a larger supply of pollen than others. 
We have all much to learn about fruit 
blossoms and fertilization. Sometimes it 
happens that fruit blossoms opening early 
in the season are well supplied with pollen 
while those opening later have less pollen. 
Some seasons, bees and insects do not dis- 
tribute the pollen as much as in other 
seasons and this may have some effect 
in causing button strawberries. 

—_—_— oc" 
Money Lost by Slack Packing of Apples. 

The novice in apple growing may not 
know what slack packing means. If 
barrel is filled with apples and the apples 
are not shaked down gently, and if the 
head is not pressed in so as to hold the 
apples firmly in place, the fruit will soon 
shrink and the apples will rattle or roll 
around in the barrel, after shipment such 
loosely barreled fruit cannot be sold as 
first class apples. Here is something that 
every apple grower should learn at the 
beginning of his experience. Remember 
that even when apples are firmly settled 
in place by the gentle shaking of the bar- 
rel, and hy pressing in the head with con- 
siderable force, pressing down the upper 
layers of apples an inch or two, even thet 
there will be vacant spaces between all 
the apples in the barrel. Now since we 
know that apples shrink, and that at best 
each apple ich come in the package 38 
liable to yield a little, we can see how it 1s 
that evep a well packed barrel of apples 
may rattle after having been packed for 4 
month or more. The rule is, the farther 
the apples are shipped the more firmly 
they must be pressed into the barrel iD 
order to endure tHe long shipment. My 


attention is called to this subject by 


article in this issue telling of the sale of 
American apples in England, stating that 
many shipments of American apples t 
England are seriously injured by |oos 
packing, or what is called slack packing, 
when the apples rattle or shake in t 
barrel at the end of a long shipment. 
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Fruit Growing in China. 

‘na is so overpopulated there are but 

fey comparatively who can afford the 
juxury of eating fruit. The poverty 
stricken people there who live mainly upon 
the products of the soil are compelle to 
lant rice and other grains in preference 

to fruit for the reason that these grains 
will sustain life longer than fruit. The 
few who are well to do, or are wealthy in 
China, desire fruit, which is largely sup- 
from other sources than that of 


plied some of it coming from 


China itself, 


America. P ‘ 
There are few people in America who 


»reciate the poverty and over-crowded 

spiditions in China. It is a part of their 
religion that they shall have large fami- 
lies, but a large part of the children die 
from neglect in infancy, and still there is 
no country in the world where the popula- 
tion increases as fast as in China, Those 
who are considered wise men in China do 
not think that plagues or other diseases 
are calamities to China for they say the 
surplus population must die out from one 
cause or another, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for the soil of China to support all of 
its population. 
MS Thile the highways are encroached upon 
for the production of spears of corn or 
other grain, and every particle of fertility 
which goes into the sewers of America and 
Europe is carefully preserved and applied 
to the soil in China, a large extent of coun- 
try in the aggregate 1s occupied as grave- 
yards, since the Chinese worship their 
ancestors, and would rather perish than 
to deny ample room and protection for 
their dead. The Chinese seem to have 
had superstitious reasons for not develop- 
ing the mineral wealth of the country 
which is great. China is a wonderful 
country inhabited by a wonderful people 
but her problems are great. No one can 
at present prophesy in regard to her des- 
tiny. 





renee 
Winter Storage of Apples. 

The Famuese or Snow apple is my favor- 
ite eating apple. Though it is a fall ap- 
ple, I have no trouble in keeping the 
Famuese until April first, by placing it in 
a frost proof building. In this building 
the temperature is kept as near the freez- 
ing point as possible and does not vary 
much. If I take a basket of apples from 
this cold storage house and place it in 
the cellar of my house, the apples will be- 
gin to rot within a week, whereas in the 
cold storage house there is scarcely any 
decay. 

Here is evidence that the house cellar 
is a poor place for keeping apples or other 
fruit, beacuse it is too warm. In order to 
keep apples during the winter they must 
be kept as cold as possible and not freeze. 
It is possible to keep apples in barrels in 
a tight grain barn, providing blankets or 
straw or corn stalks are thrown over the 
barrels. The stable basement in which 
walls are in two or three sides, makes a 
good place for keeping apples during the 
winter, if blankets are thrown over the 
barrels when the weather is very severe. 


——_Co——"" 
Apples in House Cellars. 


The keeping of apples in a furnace 
heated or warm cellar is a problem which 
a good many farmers and suburban resi- 
dents have difficulty in solving. Most 
any one who has had experience in keeping 
apples in a warm cellar know the results— 
withered and decayed apples. To pre- 
vent this condition the fruit should be 
covered in barrels or other recepticles with 
wet burlap folded several times to retain 
the moisture. The burlap will require 
wetting once a week or according to the 
heat of the cellar and the drying up of 
the moisture. Care should be taken and 
not too much water used as it will cause 
the fruit to decay if the water runs down 
to the bottom of the barrel and collects. 
Apples cared for in this manner will retain 
their freshness from the time they are 
picked until early spring, in the warmest 
of cellars—B. S. Johnson, N. Y. 

——O———— 
Does Your Harness Fit the Horse. 
I have seen harnesses that must have 
n very uncomfortable for the horse on 
account of its being too large or too small. 
Particularly is it necessary that the col- 
lar should’ be an exact fit. I take my 
horses to the harness maker and have him 
Measure each horse’s neck and chest and 
make him responsible for a good fit. It is 
best that oath horse should have his own 
particular harness and that it should fit 
Im in all ways. When working on the 
arm I have stopped many times during 
the day, especially if the weather was hot, 
and have rubbed the hair and dust from 
Inside of the collar and from the breast 
‘a _ horse, also from the pads over his 
ack, 
——_—$————— 

. Don’t cultivate the potatoes when out 
In bloom, or coming out, unless you want 
4 lot of stunted little tubers. Itivate 
them before they get that big, and hoe 
them clean of weeds. 


ee | seen P 
He that never tasted pain is no judge 
of pleasure. 


Apples for Long Storage. 

An apple should usually be full grown 
and highly colored when picked to give it 
the best keeping and commercial qualities. 
When harvested in that condition it is less 
likely to scald, is of better quality, more 
attractive in appearance and is worth 
more money than when it is picked in 
greener condition, says Practical Cold Stor- 
age. 

An exception to the statement appears 
to exist in the case of certain varieties 
when borne on rapidly growing young 
trees. Such fruit is likely to be over- 
grown, and under these conditions the 
apples may need picking before they reach 
their highest color and fullest develop- 
ment. 

Uniform color may be secured by prun- 
ing to let the sunlight into the tree, by 
cultural conditions that check the growth 
of the tree early in the fall, and by pick- 
ing over the trees several times, taking the 
apples in each picking that have attained 
the desired degree of color and size. 

Apples should be stored as quickly as 
possible after picking. The fruit ripens 
rapidly after it is picked, especially if the 
weather is hot. The ripening which takes 
place between the time of picking and 
storage shortens the life of the fruit in the 
storage house. The fruit rots multiply 
rapidly if storage is delayed and the fruit 
becomes heated. If the weather is cool 
enough to prevent after ripening, a delay 
in the storage of the fruit may not be in- 
jurious to its keeping quality. 

A temperaure of 31° to 32° retards the 
ripening processes more than a higher tem- 
perature. This temperature favors the 
fruit in other respects. 

A fruit wrapper retards the ripening of 
the fruit; it preserves its bright color, 

checks transpiration and lessens wilting, 
protects the apple from bruising, and pre- 
vents the spread of fungous spores from de- 
cayed to perfect fruit. In Commercial 
practice the use of the wrapper may be ad- 
visable on the finest grades of fruit that are 
placed on the market in small packages. 

Apples that are to be stored for any 
length of time should be placed in closed 
packages. Fruit in ventilated packages is 
likely to be injured by wilting. Delicate 
fruit and fruit on which the ripening pro- 
cesses need to be quickly checked should 
be stored in the smallest practicable com- 
mercial package. The fruit cools more 
rapidly in small packages. 

Apples should be in a firm condition 
when taken from storage, and kept in a 
low temperature after removal. A high 
temperature hastens decomposition and 
develops scald. 

The best fruit keeps best in storage. 
When the crop is light it may pay to store 
fruit of an inferior grade, but in this case 
the grades should be established when the 
fruit is picked. The bruising of the fruit 
leads to permature decay. 

The scald is probably caused by a fer- 
ment or enzyme which works most rapidly 
in a high temperature. Fruit picked be- 
fore it is mature is more susceptible than 
highly colored, well-developed fruit. 

After the fruit is picked its susceptibil- 
ity to scald increases as the ripening pro- 
gresses. 

The ripening that takes place between 
the picking of the fruit and its storage 
makes it more susceptible to scald. And 
delay in storing the fruit in hot weather is 
particularly injurious. 

The fruit scalds least in a low tempera- 
ture. On removal from storage late in the 
season the scald develops quickly, es- 
pecially when the temperature is high. 

It does not appear practicable to treat 
the fruit with gases or other substances to 
prevent the scald. 

From the practical standpoint the scald 
may be prevented to the greatest extent 
by producing highly colored, well-devel- 
pa fruit, by storing it as soon as it is 
picked in a temperature of 31° to 32°F., by 
removing it from storage while it is still 
free from scald, and by holding it after re- 
moval in the coolest possible temperature. 

A variety may differ in its keeping qual- 
ity when grown in different parts of the 
country. It may vary when grown in the 
same locality under different cultural con- 
ditions. The character of the soil, the age 
of the trees, the care of the orchard—all 
of these factors modify the growth of the 
tree and fruit, and may affect the keeping 

uality of the apples. The character of 
the season also modifies the keeping power 
of the fruit. 





—V—V_ 

A writer in a Schohaire county paper 
suggests that the farmers would make a 
profitable change by returning to flax 
raising. He points out that at the F aga 
ent high prices of linseed oil, flax seed i 
great demand at $3 per bushel, and a fair 

ield would be fifteen bushels to the acre. 

he flax yield would bring double the 
price an acre that hay does. Years ago 
considerable flax was produced in this 
country, and we fancy it could again be 
rofitably grown here.—Cohocton Times- 
ndex. 





ce 

When working in the field and you see a 
thunder storm coming, unhitch in plenty 
of time. Don’t run risks of loss and death 
for ten cents’ worth of crops. 





Success With Apples. 

To successfully raise apples it is - - 
lief that it is necessary to have good land, 
says C. R. Woodson of Missouri. Better 
to have some upland and second bottom, 
thereby you seldom have a complete fail- 
ure. The chief points of a commercial 
orchard are to have bearers, sellers and 
keepers. No use to plant a tree that 
wont bear, or raise an apple that wont 
sell, or to raise one that wont keep until 
you can get it to market. A commercial 
orchard should not have too great a va- 
riety; I should say not to exceed a half 
dozen, says the American Cultivator. 

The orchard should be cared for prop- 
erly, kept free from weeds and cultivated 
two or three years out of five, clovered the 
rest of the time, the clover cut and left on 
ground or scattered under trees. It is as 
essential to spray thoroughly and often as 
it is to use aseptics in the practice of surg- 
ery. I do not remember a time when we 
have had more than four or five days ‘or 
nights when the weather was cold enough 
in the spring to kill the fruit. By the 
proper arrangement of a sufficient number 
of smudge pots or orchard heaters, the 
temperature can be raised from six to nine 
degrees, which nine times out of ten will 
save the fruit. The necessity for thorough 
and continuous spraying and proper heat- 
ing cannot be over-estimated. My apple 
crop this year is the best I have ever seen, 
not always so good; though have had sev- 
eral good crops. 





0-——-- 

It seems to be easier to raise fine fruits 
and vegetables in this section than to 
market them at profitable rates. There is 
far too great a diffzrence between the 
price a farmer gets for his produce and 
the price the consumer pays for the same. 
To reduce this outrageous difference in 
prices would seem to be the most import- 
ant work the Grange could undertake, 
Q—--—— 

When the children go to town, give them 
a few nickels for their very own—and don’t 
dictate how they are to be spent. Oh, 
how I used to hate to beg for every penny 
when a tiny tot: 








aie 
I care 
sounds are supposed to proceed, if only 
the words are audible and intelligible.— 
Coleridge. 
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Make‘25 to *50 Weekly 


Used by Farmers, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24 lbs, Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion. Write for _— offer to live —— 
Send no . Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 
Box 127 Bloomfield, ind. _, 


A THRILLING STORY 


is told by hundreds of FRUIT GROWERS in every State in 
the Union from windy Texas to Washington State of their 
great achievements in overcoming from one to fifteen degrees 
of frost in their orchards by the use of the Hamilton Reser- 
voir Orchard Heaters. Every grower freely claims that his 
successes were due almost entirely to the Regulated Fire 
feature which permitted them to secure two, three or even 
four times ag much fire at the time of most severe frost, 











the most critical hour of the night. Many also tell us of 
having lost their crops by the use of small pots that could 
not be regulated to give greater fire to meet the critical 
hour, Forever the question of the vast supremacy of the 
large Reservoir Heater with the Regulated Fire has been 
established. We have abundance of proof that the only 
Orchard Heater equipment on the market today that affords 
the grower absolute protection against the most severe 
weather conditions and wind is the Hamilton Reservoir 
Heater either three or six gallon sizes. It is the most Ef- 
fective, most Eeonomical and the Simplest in construction 
and operation. Our new literature is now ready, contain- 
ing much of interest to you and expert advice on these 
points, which is free. We welcome your inquiries. Bet- 
ter write today. Don’t wait two or three months. Good 
agents wanted everywhere. Hamilton Orchard Heat- 
er Co,, Grand Junction, Colo, 





For Sewing 
Leather & 


Harness, shoes, canvas, awn- Tension. 
ings, straps, anything heavy or light. Mukes 
lockstitch, Makes repairs neat and quick. Sells 
on sight. $1 prepaid. Agents getting rich. 


2 RINGS GIVEN 


eg Sell 10 packs Prof_ Smith’s 
Hair Tonic and Dandruff 
Remeay at 10c each, WE TRUST YOU. When 
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sold return the $1 and we'll send 2 beautiful rings or 
choice from premium list. Reliable firm, estab. 15 Fears. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 70, Woodsboro, Md. 











O YOU realize what afarm in the irri- 
gated valleys of the West means? It 
means independence, comfort and a 

bank account for you and yours. It means 
a better home, a wider outlook, greater 
prosperity for yourself; a better education 
and enlarged opportunity for the children. 

You can attain all this in the Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico. Soil, climate and seasons 
are just right. Water forirrigation is abun- 
dant from artesian wells, within a restricted 
district ; from private and community pump- 
ing plants, and from gravity canals outside 
the artesian belt. 

Two projects of the United States Rec- 
lamation Service are in this valley. 

The soil of the Pecos Valley is deep and 
rich in all essential plant foods. 

Pecos Valley apples eagerly are sought in 
Eastern and European markets. 

The famous pea-green alfalfa grown in 
this valley commands a premium wherever 
offered for sale. Pears and peaches, grapes 
and small fruit, grain and garden truck, 
melons and cantaloupes all bear beautifully 
and return a handsome profit for the time, 
energy and money invested. 





1500 Farmers in 


PECOS VALLEY 


(New Mexico) 


Will ship this year about eight thousand carloads 

alfalfa and apples worth 2 i-2 million dollars. 
Shipments of other fruit, cotton, wool and live- 

stock will total several million dollars more. 


Why not get a farm there yourself ? 


The splendid climate and abundant 
sunshine put color and flavor into all crops 
grown. 

You can buy land to-day, with water 
developed, at from $75 an acre up. Land 
without developed water may be had for as 
low as $5 or $10 an acre. 

Most of this land is sold on liberal terms, 
requiring only a small cash payment. 

The new settler gets a heazty welcome. 
He finds good schools, good neighbors and 
good roads. | 

The average holding is small. ' 

The orchard homes are near one another 
so you won’t be lonesume. ' 

I have a booklet that tells the story of the 
Pecos Valley in simple readable style. 

I want you to have a copy. 

Write to-day and use this coupon. 








Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
2241 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send “Pecos Valley” booklet. 


Name. nie 
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Rubber Roofing 


ONE-PLY - - «+ Weighs 35 1 108 Square F 1, rol. 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibe. 108 Square Feet, Suse oer roll. 


TERMS CASH: 
indestructible 


guaranteed or money refund 











Warranted For weaty = Fiv 
fo Any Station of Moun- 
Lie ath Sl eg Se gs 


THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 
We save you the wholesalers’ and 

pecial prices only hold good for immediate 

Heat, Cold, Sun 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfacti 
ied. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 
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A Baby’s Go-Cart. 


On arecent visit to the public park to hear 
a band play I saw seated in front of me, on 
a shawl on the grass, a young husband and 
his wife. The husband was a refined look- 
ing stalwart man. The wife had an intel- 
ligent and expressive face. Both were 
dressed attractively, but not in a way to be 
conspicuous. They seemed deeply inter- 
ested in each other and were conversing 
continually near where the band was play- 
ing. 

In a go-cart was their baby only a few 
months old. If I had not seen this go- 
cart I would have had reason to believe 
that this young man and woman belonged 
to the wealthy class, but it was evident to 
me that no well to-do couple would appear 
in public with such a cheap go-cart as was 
here on exhibition. I have nothing to say 
against cheap go-carts. Wemust all buy 
what we can afford to pay for. No, I was 
rather pleased that these young people 
were willing to appear in public with such 
an insignificant carriage for their baby. 
I asked myself, would the baby or the 
father or the mother be any happier or bet- 
ter off if each spoke of each wheel of the go- 
cart was made of silver, if all the trim- 
mings were of gold, and if on it many dia- 
monds were set. 

Did the father and mother, living in a 
cottage or in a room or two in the city, 
realize that the lack of wealth in young 
people is a great blessing? The answer is 
probably they do not, for most people gave 
the idea that the money more they have 
the happier they may be. Happiness is 
not indicated by the amount of wealth we 
may possess. Happiness is a condition 
of the mind. 

If you will go into Wall Street where 
there is more wealth to the square yard 
than in any other part of the world, and 
where the rich men gather, you will not 
find happy men, or those expressing con- 
tentment and joy. No, we will find there 
men with faces drawn with care, fretful- 
ness and anxiety. Men made round 
shouldered by stooping over desks or 
counting money, men who have little ap- 
preciation of art, literature or travel. 

If you want to find an example of happi- 
ness or contentment you will be far more 
likely to find it in a rural cottage in the 
country, or in the suburb of some town or 
city where poor people live. 
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A Woman Tells How She Reduces Ex- 
penses. 


Of course the cost of living has advanced 
to a great degree; but the close observer 
will find how she can greatly lessen some 
expenses, says Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. First, I find it a great benefit to goto 
market as early i in the morning as permis- 
sible, thus obtaining vegetables, ete., 
while fresh, and saving, perhaps, a pound 
or two waste. Another way in which I 
have reduced expenses is by purchasing 
more than one can, pound, or what it 
might be, at a time; for instamee, prunes, 
fifteen cents per pound, or two pounds for 
twenty-five cents, and a well-known laun- 
dry soap at five cents per cake, or seven 
cakes for twenty-five cents. 

Now if dealing with the unserupulous 
merchant, it is necessary to be very in- 
quisitive, as he does not care toinform you 
of those prices. 

Another great help is to insist upon ac- 
eurate weights and measures, or, perhaps, 
the grocer across the street sells lard and 
bacon at two cents less per pound. If the 
lady who goes to market will observe these 
few items mentioned, and let the dealer 
see that she intends to get what a dollar 
should purchase, instead of what it some- 
times does purchase, she will no doubt be 
surprised at the end of a month to see 
what a factor her attention to the culinary 
department has been in solving the prob- 
lem of the advanced cost of living. 

—-——_0o-—_"- 

Cream of Celery Soup.—One pint of 
white stock, two heads of celery, with 
sufficient water to cover; one pint of sweet 
cream, a pinch of soda, a scant tablespoon- 
ful of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
milk; salt and pepper as required. Wash, 
scrape and cut the celery into short 
lengths, cover with water, and stew until 
very soft, then strain through a colander. 
Whip the cream a few moments and skim 
off a cupful of the froth; add the remainder 
of the cream, with soda, and the soup stock 
to the creamed celery,and heat. When it 
approaches the boiling point, thicken with 
the flour, and add seasoning. The amount 
of seasoning required will depend upon the 
stock. Try half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a half teaspoonful of white pepper, adding 
more if this is not sufficient. Unless the 
stock has been flavored with onion, drop a 
slice into the soup after it is thickened, and 
allow it to stand a few moments at the 
back of the range, removing it just before 
serving. This soup, like any cream soup, 
must be carefully watched to prevent its 
scorching. There will be no danger if a 
double -boiler is used. Serve the soup in 
bouillon cups with a teaspoonful of frothed 
cream on each.—Greenfield Gazette. 
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Ten Good Rules For Women With 
Money. 

A financial authority, writing a warning 

to women investors, lays down the follow- 


‘ing ten rules in the October Woman’s 


Home Companion for the guidance of wo- 
men: 

1. Six per cent. is a liberal return for 
the use of money. 

2. The higher the interest return, the 
less safe the investment. 

3. Before buying a security find out 
what you could sell it for if you owned it. 

4. Stock extravagantly advertised 
should never be bought. 

5. The personal magnetism of a stock 
salesman does not add one cent to the 
value of the stock. 

6. Investment, like medicine, is a 
science practised by experts. 

7. Get expert advice concerning invest- 
ment. You can afford to pay for it, if 
necessary. 

8. The successful banker is the best 
adviser—when he will advise. 

9. Get information about securities 
from as many sources as possible before 
buying. 

10. Don’t invest hurriedly. 

—_—__"_ 
Uses For Sour Cream. 

If cream has soured there is no need to 
throw it away. It can be used in place of 
sweet milk for boiled dressing. It is also 
an excellent substitute for sweet milk 
when making chocolate or maple fudge 
for candy or cake filling. 

A cupful of thick, sour cream added to 
a veal or beaf loaf when mixing makes it 
very moist and unusually good. Sour 
milk griddle. cakes are a delicacy when 
well made. 
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There’s never a rose inall the world ] 
But makes some green spray - eeter; DON T PAY Two PRICEs— 
There’s never a wind in all the sky Bave $18.00 to $22.00 on 


But makes some bird wing fleeter; 

There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor: 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 

His dawn like gladness voicing. 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 

To set the world rejoicing. —Selected. 





My heart goes 
Out to the forest and the crack of twigs, 
The drip of the wet leaves and the low soft laughter 
Of brvoks that chuckle over old mossy jests. 
—Richard Hovey. 





If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear again. —Robert Browning. 
——Ij--__—" 

Ready to trust, eager to beliewe, and 
desperately hungry for love, the woman 
waits forever behind her closed door. She 
dare not open it and beekon, lest love pass 
on unheeding; she must wait until his: voice 
sounds outside, pleading for entrance, and 
even then she fears to amswer his first sum- 
mons. 


—_——_ CO" 

A wife must be faithful and generous in 
her friendships, always sineere, gentle, 
calm, and prudent, hemest, and loyal; 
never comdescending and disdainfull; 
thoughtful of others before herself; never 
eapricious. She must keep all her prom- 
ises, never be exacting, impertunate,, or 
eross; always indulgent amd kindly. She 
must avoid affectation, priggishness, airs 
and graces, and coquet tishness, and must 
always be natural and simple.. 

eres 
The Oven Deor. 

The very [atest notion in kitchen eon- 
trivances 1s the oven deor made of clear; | pyo 
heavy glass, through which may he 
watched the various processes of baking | > 
and roasting. No more opening: the oven 
door at the wrong moment and having a 
flattened eake as a consequence. No 
more chilling delicate pastries at just the 
eritical moment... Through the glass. door 
all the secrets: of the oven: are clearly re- 
vealed and the cook may keep her eye on 
her baking without rushing to the: stove 
and stooping: to interview the oven while 
busy with other things. 

——-$  ————— 
A City’s Flower Farm. 

San Diego, Cal., is the only city im the 
country that has a municipal flower farm 
started with the aim of providing floral 
and hortieultural exhibits for the Pamama- 
California International Exhibitiem in: 
1915. The city officials, who are promot- 
ing the farm, found they could save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars by utilizing 
the 1,700 acre tract in Balboa Park te grow 
flowers and it is expected many millions of 
plants will be ready in two years. 

The farm already has 1,000,000 gerani- 





ums, aS many red roses, white roses and | 


twenty acres of California gelden poppies. 
It has 100,000 palm trees. The park eon- 
sequently has become the most beautiful 
in colors and flowers in the country and 
thousands of tourists who have been pas- 
sing several months in the West have 
made it a point to visit San Diego just to 
see the flower farm.—Chicago Daily News. 


—_———_O-__—-- 

‘Marrying a man to reform him, Helen,”’ 
said the Maid, ‘‘is a lot like lighting a 
bomb to see whether or not it will explode. 
The chances are all against salvation. 
While I am not in favor of too much law 
of self-preservation, still there is no use in 
putting one’s hand in the mouth of an un- 
tamed lion to see if it will bite. It’s the 
same as playing a game with marked cards. 
Where marriage is loaded, ’tis foolish to 
gamble. Wasn’t that the dinner gong?” 

a 
A Delicious Fruit Salad. 


Six large firm apples, one banana, one 
orange, a small bunch of white grapes, 
half a cupful of broken walnut meats, half 
a cupful of sliced candied fruits and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Chop the 
apples, orange and banana very fine, and 
the nuts, candied fruit and vanilla and 
mix well, garnish the top with the grapes, 
halved and seeded. If the apples are very 
sour, add a little sugar. Serve on small 
dainty plates. 








—_" 

Of his wife Samuel F. Morse, of tele- 
graph fame wrote: ‘‘If I had desired any- 
thing in my dear Lucretia different from 
what she was it would have been that she 
had been less lovely. My whole soul 
seemed wrapt up in her; with her was con- 
nected all that I expected of happiness on 
earth. My fear was that I should put her 
in the place of Him who has said ‘Thou 
shalt have no other Gods before me.’ I 
felt this to be my greatest danger and to 
be saved from this idolatry was often the 
subject of my earnest prayers.’ 


—_—_——_oO--— 

The humblest occupation has in it ma- 
terials of discipline for the highest heaven. 
—F. W. Robertson. 

—————-0---—~ 

To desire to communicate good to every 
creature, in the degree we can, and it is 
capable of receiving from us, is a divine 
temper; from thus God stands unchange- 
ably disposed towards the whole creation. 
—William Law. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5109—Boys’ Blouse Suit. Cut in 4 sizes, 4 to 10 
years. For 8 years it requires 2} yards of material 
36 inches wide, $ yard of lining 12 inches or 
wider for collar. 

3282—Girls’ Low-Necked Apron. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 
years. For 8 years it requires 2§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 53 yards of insertion. 

5406—Ladies’ Costume Closed at Left Side of Front 
—Four-Gored Skirt. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4§ yards 
of 44-inch material, with 1 yard of 18-inch all-over. 

4630—Ladies’ Gibson Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 
42 inches, bust measure. For 36 bust, it requires 
.34 yards of 27 inches wide. 

5335—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt closed at Left Side of 
Back. Cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 

ize 24, measures 24 yards around lower edge and 
Tequires 33 yards of 36-inch material. 

5104—Ladies’ Thirty-Six-Inch Length Coat. Cut 

in 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
Tequires 1B se of 44-inch material, } yard of 
24-inch silk for collar. 

1—Ladies’ Eight Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 sizes, 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 measures 
3t yards around the lower edge and requires 3$ 
yards of 50-inch material. 

5145—Ladies’ Empire Dress. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 5? 
yeods of 36-inch material with { yard of 18-inch 

over, . 

4664—Ladies’ Fancy Apron. One size requires 1} 

wpnrts 27 inches wide. 
91—Girls’ Yoke Dress. Cut in 4 sizes, 6 to 12 
years. Age 8 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material, 
i yard of 24-inch contrasting goods. 
22—Boys’ Norfolk Suit—Coat with or without 
Yokes and Trousers Finished with Legbands or 
Elastics, Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 

sake 8 requires 2§ yards of 44-inch material. 

52—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 sizes, 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 measures 3} 
yards around lower edge and requires 4} yards of 

543 inch material. 
1—Ladies’ Dress, Closed at Front—Seven Gored 
Skirt. Cutin6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 9 yards of 24, or 5} yards of 36- 
inch material. 

5150—Children’s Tucked Dress. Cut in sizes }, 1, 
3 and 5 years. The 3-year size requires 1} yards | 
of 36-inch material; 3 yards of insertion and 4} | 
yards of edging. | 

1042—Ladies’ Chemise or combination Corset Cover 
and Short petticoat. 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For 36 bust it requires 2} yards of | 
36 inches wide. 


Patterns 10c. each. Order patterns by num- 

©, and give size in inches. Address Green’s | 

Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
jmp ign 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

Clean out your oven flue before making 
your fire two or three times a week, or as 
often as necessary; you will then seldom 
have much trouble when you want it hot. 

Sewing machine needles may be used 
much longer if when the points begin to} 
get dull they are rubbed on a piece of | 
emery board. | 

When shortening a long coat of dark | 
color use a white dress skirt when trying | 
on. The contrast is a help in obtaining | 
a well defined line. 

Always rinse milk glasses in cold water 
previous to washing in hot soapsuds if you 
wish them to be clean and bright. 

The simplest way to freshen black silk 
is to sponge the silk well with some strong 
cold tea, and then carefully iron on the 
wrong side. 

Several neswpapers laid one upon the 
other, then covered with a sheet of brown 
paper, and stitched together near the edge, 
make an excellent mat to lay upon a hard- 
wood floor in front of the sink or range in 
the kitchen, and will save the cook a great 
deal of work. When soiled, this mat can 
be thrown aside and easily replaced by a 
fresh one. 

Put the screens on the windows and 
doors before the flies appear. The large 
blue files are now on the wing. 

To clean jewelry make a suds of tepid 
water with castile soap, to which add a 
few drops of ammonia. Wash the jewelry, 
rinse it and lay in a box of sawdust to dry, 
or polish with a bit of chamois. 





——_~?" 

During courtship and betrothal an en- 
gaged pair are on probation, says Woman’s 
Home Companion. Without effort each 
displays qualities of charm that cannot 
fail to be attractive. The most ordinary 
speech has a flavor of compliment. The 
future husband and wife are walking 
through a land of dreams. Shall the 
dreams come true? They surely will if on 
both sides there are fixed principles of 
honor, justice and fidelity. 


——————-0C0-" 

Dr. Roberts warns mothers against the 
common practice of telling the sick child 
about to take a nauseous dose that it is 
really sweet and pleasant, for, of course, 
the child at once f seme the untruthful- 
ness of this, and for the future loses all 
confidence in statements made by the 
murse. Most medicines may be made to 
taste less unpleasant, he says, if a small 
quantity of milk be given immediately 
before and immediately afterward. The 
milk seems to form a thin covering over 
the lining of the mouth and so protects 
the nerves of taste from direct contact 
with the drug. 


—_——_Oo--_—" 

In New York the chimneys and fire- 
places were usually Dutch in construction 
and shape. An English traveler in 1690, 
says: ‘“‘The Dutch chimney places are 
very droll, they have a flat grate, a lum 
with a ruffled pawn.’’ The pawn was a 
bright-flowered linen valance hung on the 
edge of the mantle. Another Dutch furn- 
ishing was the alcove beadstead. This 
was replaced in many farm kitchens, about 
1700, by the turn-up bed. Our modern 
folding bed seems to have evolved from it. 
Here in the long ago the farmer and his 
wife slept snug and warm by the kitchen 
fire place where the back-log smouldered 
all through the long cold winter night, and 
many of those worthy pioneer couples 
now sleep the long sleep, side by side in 
old New England “‘burying grounds,’’ over 
them the murmering grasses wave wild 
flowers bloom, and the snows of winter 
drift. Over the fire place in the country 
kitchens hung long strings of peppers, 
dried apples and pumpkins, and many a 
fine side of bacon was dried there—English 
fashion. 


—— i o-— 
What to Do When Somebody Faints. 


If somebody faints this is what to do, 
says Woman’s Home Companion. ‘‘If 
due to the effect of bad air in a close room 
or the shock of hearing bad news, loosen 
the clothing of the patient, sprinkle cold 
water on the face and chest, put a cloth, 
wet in very cold water, at the back of the 
neck, and lay the patient down with the 
head slightly lowered. If the victim hap- 

ns to be sitting upon a chair, or has fal- 
i back upon one in an insensible condi- 
tion, grasp the back of the chair down 
near the seat and tip it back slowly, until 
the head is well lowered and the lower 
limbs elevated. This treatment, and suf- 
ficent fresh air, will, as arule, restore con- 
sciousness quickly. It may be wise to ad- 
minister a stimulant, such as aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, if obtainable; twenty 
drops in a tablespoonful of water is a dose 
which should be repeated in ten minutes if 
necessary.” 
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D 
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dise than any other store in America. 
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OMOHUOOONY 


Our Delivered Price on Ready-to-wear Apparel, 
(excepting shoes) for all the family is just the same 
everyone, whether your home is in California or 
in New York. Distance makes no difference. You 
can buy just as easily, just as satisfactorily, from 
the Macy Catalogue, as if you were to visit the 
famous Macy store in person, and the Ready-to-wear 
Apparcl (excepting shoes) you select will be delivered 
anywhere, with all charges prepaid by us. his 
broad, liberal policy in connection with our guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or your money back, will surely 
make many thousands of new friends for us this 
year, and we hope you will be among them. 


New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every woman knows that New York is the fashion 

center of America, and Macy’s is the largest and best 

New York City store. Our big free Catalogue offers 

you the latest New York and European styles months 

in advance, the very finest things in Ready-to-wear 

Apparel of every description for every member of the 

family, at prices much lower than those asked by other 

dealers, at home or elsewhere, forequal quality. _Macy’s sell 

only merchandise of the best qualities, and Macy’s New York 

Store is famous as the most economical shopping center in 

America. More than 250,000 critical New York shoppers 

pass through our aisles in a single day, and if these diserimi- 

nating buyers find Macy’s the best place to supply their 

wants, surely you will find it the most satisfactory place to 
supply your wants, 

. The Macy Catalogue, now ready, quotes you a delivered 
price on thousands of articles you will need this Fall, and it 
shows such wonderful varieties in every line of merchandise 
required in every American home that you ought not to buy 
anything for Fall or Winter until you write for this Free Cata- 
logue, and look through its pages. You can live better, and 
at lower cost, with this book in your ion, because it 
establishes the standard of quality you should get and the 
price youshould pay. Just write us a letter or a postal card 
and say, ‘‘ Pleasesend me a copy of your new Fall Catalogue,” 
and we will send it to you by return mail, free: pd postpaid. 
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When I started 


he Farmer’s Wife 


the II,LINOIS FARMER I wanted to make the | 


Woman's Department of special aid tothe farmer's wife. Accordingly 
I made the fashion service an important feature. Not only that, but the 


styles, especially 


those for children, have been made very plain and 


simple as well as up-to-date so that any woman could make pretty 
dresses just like the styles illustrated. The styles are the very latest 
that we can secure and come direct from one of the largest pattern 


houses in Americz 
five centseach. I 


a. And further, Isell you these patterns at only 
guarantee them correct in every detail and the 


same as you pay ten and fifteen cents for at the stores. 
FASHION BOOK FREE 


I want you to haveacopy of my Big Fashion Book; which shows 
800 of the latest styles; also EMBROIDERY patterns at five cents 
each. This big book also contains lessons on dresscutting and making 


with full illustrations. 


woman who will 
trial subscription 


THE ILLINOIS 


I will send a copy of this big book free to every 

send Twenty-five Cents for One Full Years’ 

to the ILLINOIS FARMER. 

FARMER Is a clean cut farm paper that is not afraid 
to fight the battles for farmers, and there- 


by help secure for them a better measure of the wealth they produce. 


It is not afraid to 


tackle his legislative problems. It has pages devoted 


to DAIRY, POULTRY, LIVE STOCK, HORTICULTURE, and every- 


thing pertaining tothe up-to-date farm. 


man’s departmen 


SEND TO-DAY 


Every issue has a good wo- 
t, illustrated with the latest fashions. 
Accept this big offerat once. Send the twenty-five 
cents fora full year’s subscription to the ILLINOIS 


FARMER (published twice a month) and I will send you acopy of my 
big handsome Fashion Book FREE. I will also agree to sell you any 


pattern you want 
the thousand and 


thereafter for 5 cents. I can sell them for 5 cents because I buy them by 
don’t make any profit. I don’t want the profit. I want your subscription 


to ILLINOIS FARMER. You will save many times the cost of my offer in a year. Write today. 


OHN M. STAHL, J. P., Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Write for territory 
No experience necessary. Anybod: mo 
0 one mont Me 
hrs. “Calied at 20 homes, 9 sales,” says 
“Sold 131 in 2 days. Sold 18 first 4 1-2 hrs.” says E, Menn, Wis. So 
Hundreds getting rich, Room for you. Abundant 
ney. Pleasant position. All of sparetime.“ Canvassed 11 
orders,” E, Randal,Minn, “Six dozen orde 
il, 1. “Most simple, practical, neces 


}) sary household article I have ever 


” E.W. Melvin, San Frane - , 


- to 
7 floor firmly a 
al polats. 


a 
invention—The Easy Wringer Mop—bdigzest money maker of the 
inging Mop. No putting hands in the dirty 
ks. No sloppi d No soiled clothes. 
ig deadly disease from touching hands to filth and germs that 
come from floor. Can use scalding water containing stronglye. Two turns 
of crank wrings out every drop of water. Makes housekeepinga 
ure—makes the day happy. Simple, practical, reliable, durable, it lasts 
r years. Every woman interested—and buys. No talki necessary— 
Simply show it as take the order. Could you Lv 
way to make money than 
ready created. 
Wewant more agents, salesmen, to fill orders, appoiat, 
supply, control sub-agents. 150 percent or No investment required. 


‘We own patents ive you ’ c 
assistance. You can't fail, because you risk nothing. Act quick. Write for 
Men and Women. 











name of county. 


Free. W address 
U.S. MOP COMPANY, 433 Dorr St.,Toledo, O. 
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ELF-RAISING GATES 


raise themselves—you don’t have to 
liftthem up. They spring up free 


and clear the moment they are un- 
latched. No more saggizg, dragging, 
cumbersome, unwieldy gates. 


PEERLESS GATES 


are perfectly reliable—they always 
work—no springs or togzle to get out of 
order. Filled with the famous Peerless 
fencing of all No. 9 wire, crossbars 6 
inches apart; a heavier filling than is 
used on any other gate made, 

Every part heavily galvanized, Cost 
no more than the common kind, and 
you get your moneys worth of gate. 

Your dealer can supply you, If he will not, 
write us direct. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co, 420." Si. 








24c A.ROD 48 in. 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 


ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. eash $2.95 


Complete with latch & hinges 





arbed Wire 


eye ote 
80 Rod Spool $1.50 
Bay direct from factory at wholesale prices. 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, etc. 
to 





Write 


today to box 93 Mason Fence Co., Ieesburg, O. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


FOR THE ORCHARD 


Get It From: You want three 
ne & the thingsin a wire 








actony Sees i1,afence 
rect; that wili give 
Bee’ years of satis- 

#* actory service; 
2, thestyle and 
height best suit- 
ed to your pur- 
pose; 3,and atareason- 
able price. Our prices 


+113 CTS. A ROD UP 


Save the DEALERS PROFIT and geta 
better fence. Kitselman Fence Lasts for Years. 
100 styles and heights. Catalogue FREE. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box20° Muncie, Ind. 
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Heaviest Fence Made 
Heaviest Galvanizing fess 














7 We make 160styles. Horse 
+ a\ Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
J proof fences made of No.9 
doutle galvanized wires 
. and absolutely rust pi 
ie - aim Prices: 
, 2h 13 cents per Rod Up 
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Poultry and Rabbit Proof Pry 2 
Fences, Lawn Fences and \pcapemmes 
Gates. Send for Catalog Yi. J/- ww -J- 
mt\ and Free sample for test. (9 " 
o—74 The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
ee te Dept.29 a. Y a 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized Wire. 
Requires fewer posts and 
ontiasts all others. Lowest 
rices ever quoted. 26-inch 
og Fence 15¢. 47-inch 
Fence 60-inch Poultry Fence 30c. 
perrod. Sold Direct to the Farmer Under Our 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 

Our big free Catalog contains fence information 
you ought toknow. Write forit today. It’s FREE. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 100 Winchester, Ind. 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel « 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy afence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 
457 North St., ©okomo, Ind, 
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The Farm Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Prof. 
M. B. Cummings. 

Every farmer may have an orchard to 
supply the family with good fruit. There 
is scarc2ly a farm in Vermont that is incap- 
able of supplying the household needs. A 
liberal allowance of fresh, ripe and lus- 
cious fruit is not merely a question of eco- 
nomics, it is as much one of convenience 
and real satisfaction. No family should 
do without the best which man and soil are 
capable of producing. 

The general requirements of a farm or- 
chard are several. A good site and a con- 
venient location are preliminary cosider- 
tions. Provision showld be made for culi- 
nary and desert use, seasonal succession 
including a liberal supply for winter needs. 

Proper location is important. Let the 
family orchard be located conveniently 
to the house; let the soil be deep, well 
drained, and fairly fertile; let the land be 
capable of good tillage, and possess a 
gentle slope eastward or westward; and 
above all select an elevated rather than 
a depressed area. 

The Pan.—The general layout of the or- 
chard should be made in advance. A plan 
well made, although it is not put on paper, 
will facilitate all the work which comes 
afterward. Select an oblong area so that 
| team work may be utilized in cultivating 
and spraying. Long rows are imperative. 
It matters little if the rows contain many 
kinds and varieties of fruits. Put the 
trees in rows, and let the rows few in num- 
| ber, be quite long. 
| What to Plant.—Varieties should be 
| selected with much care, for the trees are 
| several years in coming into bearing; dis- 

appointments are not easy to overlook, and 
top grafting is expensive for it means still 
longer waits for the desired products. 
The amateur is not quick to ascertain his 
needs, nor always sure of suitable soils, so 
it seems well to incicate the usual require- 
|ments. Provicion should begmade for des- 
| sert and culinery vce, for a liberal supply, 
| and for seasonal succession. 
In as much as it is impossible to pres- 
cribe certain varieties for family since 
| there are many likes and dislikes, it seems 








advisable to indicate such varieties 
| as are known to be adapted to our condi- 
|tions. From this list the planter may 
| e 

| select for himself. 

| Apples—For early use: Astrachan, 
|Oldenburg, Early Harvest, followed by 
Fameuse, Gravenstein, Pound Sweet; and 
'for winter-Spy, Baldwin, Rhode Island 
| Greening, Hubbardston, McIntosh, Tol- 
man. Pears—Anjou, Bartlett, Barc, 
| Vermont Beauty, Flemish Beauty. 

Plums.—Burbank, Bavay, Grand Duke, 
Abundance, Gage. 

Cherries.—Early Richmond, English 
Morello, Windsor, Governor Wood. The 
last two are sweet varieties. 

From the preceding list one may choose 
his favorites, and forecasting as accurately 
as possible the quantity needed, one may 
ultimate the desired quantity at the 
time. 

The probable yields at the ages indicated 
will*give at least a suggestion as to the 








\ Hydraulic 
= Cider Press 


ae, Great strength and ca- 
Me pacity; all sizes; also 

» gasoline engines 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free 
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Monarch Machinery Ce., 605 Hudson Terminal, New York 











\ WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
(4| for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
‘ Si $18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
\)// wheels % to4in.tread. Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
iy// Learn how tobuy direct. Catalogfree. Repair wheels, 
$5.95. Wagon Umbrella Fares. W, 1. BOOB, Cin’ti, O& 






number of trees required: 

Apples trees at fifteen years should 
produce three bushels. 

Pear trees at twelve years should 
produce three bushels. 

Plum trees at ten years should produce 
one bushel. 

Cherry trees at eight years should 
produce one bushel. . 

To be sure no one can prescribe the 
quantity afamily can or may consume, but 
a few records from the household covering 
a period of two years will enable one to 
approximate the average quantity needed. 
An area of from one to two acres should 
give plenty of orchard fruit. 

The management.—The grower should 
aim at and persist in giving the best of 
care. Only healthy, vigorous and pro- 
ductive trees are desired; and only good 
fruit is wanted. To attain good results 
one will employ good methods. ; 

Fertilizers will be needed, and there is 
nothing better than manure liberally ap- 
plied. Put on the manure every three 
years. There is seldom danger of making 
too generous applications ; a half cart-load 
per tree at intervals of three years will be 
sufficient. Commercial fertilizers will oc- 
casionally be needed to supplement the 
manure. In general the following will be 
conducive to good results: To each 
mature tree apply 8 pounds acid phosphate ; 
4 pounds muriate of potash; 7 pounds nit- 
rate of soda. If available 15 pounds of 
hardwood ashes may be applied once in 
three years to each tree. 





Tillage is a necessary factor in good fruit 
production. The long rows of trees, on 
the oblong area, will make plowing and 
harrowing an easy operation. The home 
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orchard should be tilled to save moisture 
for the growing tree to maintain vigor, 
strength and thrift, and to give large 
specimens. The trees will not be productive 
unless suitable soil conditions prevail. 

Pruning is imperative. It is natural for 
a tree to become thick and bulky at the 
top, and this tendency must be counter- 
acted. Take out all dead and diseased 
limbs, and in so doing make clean, smooth 
and close cuts. Aim to keep the top of the 
tree low, and remember to thin out the 
branch system so as to let in the sunshine, 
and facilitate harvesting. 

Spraying must be looked upon as a nec- 
essary operation. Trees need protection 
from numerous insects and fungi, and poi- 
sonous sprays must be used. The prepared 
mixtures of lime and sulphur or Bordeaux 
may be procured, and upon proper dilution 
are ready for use. An insecticide like 
Paris green, or arsenate of lead, perferably 
the latter must be used. If Paris green is 
used, add one pound to 50 gallons of spray. 
If arsenate of lead, use two pounds to 50 
gallons. A barrel spray pump is good 
enough for small areas, andevery man with 
an orchard should own a sprayer and use 
it. Some accessories are imperative: A 
3-ply hose 20 ft. in length, anextension rod, 
and a moderately fine nozzle will also be 
needed. A good strainer for the spray 
solution is indispensable. 

Suitable storage conditions should be 
provided for apples and pears. Without 
good storage half the labor of the summer 
goes for naught. A cool, sweet, and mod- 
erately dry room must be provided. Often- 
times it is only necessary to partition off a 
portion of the cellar. A window to the ex- 
terior is valuable since then one may cool 
the room by ventilation. In this instance 
it is necessary in the fall to keep thagttn- 
dow closed during warm days, but open 
nights and during the cooler days. Even 
in winter the temperature may be suitably 
controlled by window ventilation. Do not 
store malign vegetables in the same room 
with fruits, for it is possible to taint the 
apples or pears and thus render them un- 
ediable. 

A good supply of home grown fruit is 
worth while. There is pleasure and profit 
in fruit production. The fruits of com- 
merce are grown by a few men, while the 
hofme orchard proposition fits many. 
Every farmer should grow his own supply. 
Many are doing it now; more ought to do 
it. 4 
O---— 


Saving Fruit Trees. 

Scientists have discovered a preventive 
for borers and protection against rodents. 
Borers, mice and rabbits have caused the 
loss of millions of dollars to fruit growers 
in this country in recent years. To those, 
however, who know and have utilized the 
remedy discovered a few years ago and 
now fully established as an undisputed 
success, neither borer nor rodent has any 
terror. 

The remedy is very simple—apply a 
fairly thick mixture of pure white lead 
and pure raw linseed oil to the trunk of a 
the tree. 

As nearly as we can learn, the idea of 
painting trees with white lead and lin- 
seed oil originated with Prof. Allwood, of 
the Virginia State Experiment Station, 
who recommended it to keep mice and 
rabbits from gnawing the succulent bark 
of the young fruit trees. 

Editors Note.—Green’s Fruit Grower 
has saved thousands of orchards from de- 
struction by continually cautioning its 
readers against applying any form of paint, 
tar or other greasy substance to the 
trunks of trees. The danger in applying 
such material to the trunks of trees is that 
you can never be sure what destructive 
ingredients the paint or tar may contain. 
That which you buy for pure linseed oil 
may be largely fish oil, or something worse, 
and that which you buy for mixed paint 
may contain destructive elements which 
— destroy your trees if applied to the 

ark. 





A Fortune in Apple Growing. 


It should be of great interest to 4p 
average apple man to know just how Dr 
C. R. Woodson of St. Joseph, Mo, mae 
ages to have an apple crop that. trike 
him nearly every year £50,000 to a $109 000 
cash, says the Produce News. Hig’ 
chard is located near that city. This fe. 
he has sold his apple crop for $100 000, 
The reason that he never has a crop fail. 
ure is because he takes care of his orchard 
and employs scientific methods. Every 
year, even before his apples are ready 4) 
pick, there are a numberof buyers biddin 
for the fruit. Every apple grower can 
do as Dr. Woodson does if he will exercise 
the same care with orchards, select the 
right stock and use proper methods to let 
buyers know that he has high class gp. 
ples. There is an excellent apple trade 4 
Europe if growers in this country will meet 
the requirements on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The Europeans pay high prices 
for good fruit. There is a fortune in ap. 
ples for every grower who uses proper 
methods and business sense. 

Here is Dr. Woodson’s own story of his 
success. It is so simple that any one can 
understand it and can do just as he has 
done. Many growers are discouraged and 
neglect their orchards because they be. 
lieve a grower has to be a graduate of an 
agricultural college to be a success. This 
is not the truth. The doctor says concerp. 
ing an apple crop: 

‘“‘To successfully raise apples it is my 
belief that it is necessary to have good 
land. Better to have some upland and 
second bottom, thereby you seldom have 
a complete failure. The chief points of g 
commercial. orchard are to have bearers 
sellers and keepers. No use to plant a 
tree that won’t bear or raise an apple that 
won’t sell, or to raise one that wont keep 
until you can get it tomarket. A commer- 
cial orchard should not have too great a 
variety; I should say not to exceed a half 
dozen. 

“The orchard should be cared for prop- 
erly, kept free from weeds and cultivated 
two or three years out of five, clovered the 
rest of the time, the clover cut and left on 
ground or scattered under trees. It is as 
essential to spray thoroughly and often 
as it is to use aseptics in the practice of 
surgery. I do not remember a time when 
we have had more than four or five days, 
or days and nights when the weather was 
cold enough in the spring to kill the fruit. 
By the proper arrangement of a sufficient 
number of smudge pots or orchard heaters, 
the temperature can be raised from six to 
nine degrees, which nine times out of ten 
will save the fruit. The necessity for 
thorough and continuous spraying and 
proper heating cannot be over-estimated 
My apple crop this year is the best I have 
ever seen, not always so good; though have 
had several good crops.”’ 


—_—_——_CO" 

D. B. Douglas, Indiana’s state ento- 
mologist, says the sweet apple tree is a 
thing of the past in his state. It has 
— its place to its acidulated kindred 

ecause it is not ‘commercially economi- 
cal.””. The sweet apple is just good to 
eat when it ought to be eaten; but it does 
not thrive in cold storage, nor is it amen- 
able to the ‘drier.’’ . This is a consumma- 
tion that makes old-fashioned folk pee- 
vish; it provokes the wish that commer- 
cialism would confine itself to politics and 
other non-toothsome affairs. 








THERE’S MONEY IN TREES! 
—Provided they are cared for. Kill 
San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 
etc., by spraying your trees with 


Good's 5:5 WhaleQil 
Soap no.3 

Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Recommended for trees, shrubs, vines, and plants. 

Write for valuable booklet on Piant Diseases. JAMES 

GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 



















Our 1912 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
last = am than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suite lt 
year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog No 

and low price. 


First order getsagency . 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co.» 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I 
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A Complete Spraying Rig 
wood, grind feed, run your repair shop, shell or 


in, run the cream separator or the 
churn, andis safe, simple and satisfactory. 
b-Horse P 


ower 
ine of Barrel, Knapsac 
Sprayers with Mechanical Agitators, etc. 
Catalogue FREE, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.,2261 ith Sireet, Elmira, N. Y. 


Has 34 Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine and Hopper Jacket for Cooling 
It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ibs., and this service can be 
ased without overtaxing the engine. 







and it will refill 
the tank, saw 
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A Remarkable Strawberry Plantation. 


The above photograph gives a lively 
view of the strawberry plantation of A. A. 
Eastman _of Maine, long a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower. The soil on which 
these strawberries is growing he has re- 
claimed from a stump lot field with rocks 
and needing drainage. Does not the above 
scene tempt almost anyone who loves the 
country to grow strawberries? While the 
strawberry and other fruits are the most 
profitable met hod of occupying the soil for 
market purposes, I will continue to claim 
that these fruits are never so profitable as 
when _— in the home garden for the 
supply. 
— Testman writes us as follows “TI 
send you a picture of my family of fruit 


pickers. This picture was taken two years 


for aliving as well as those who are 
already engaged in fruit culture. 
Cae 
Quince Tree in Bloom. 

It is over 8 ft. tall, and had one-half 
bushel of good sized fruit this fall, some 
weighing 34 lb.each. Butt is14 in. around. 
Editor’s Note.—I am glad to get this pho- 
tograph kindly sent us by H. E. Garfield of 
Mass., for it calls attention to the beauty 
of the quince tree as an ornamental tree, 
planted upon the lawn simply for orna- 
ment. The quince in blossom is a beauti- 
ful tree. When it is filled with its golden 
fruit it is still more attractive. My im- 
pression is that if you would go through 
the ornamental grounds of some wealthy 
man or through a park planted at great ex- 
pense and should see growing there a 




















azo this season in berry picking season. 
My fruit garden consists of 214 acres, from 
which I am supporting my family and 
making a good showing in fruit growing. 
This fruit growing I commenced over 
twenty-five years ago. I bought a tract of 
land just cleared by woodchoppers, which 
was left all in stumps, brush, rocks and 
wet. I went at this land in a small way, 
took asmail tract and cleared it of stumps, 
brush, rock, and drained it. As I took 
each tract and began to set it out to small 
fruits and large, 1 soon found the soil was 
largely supplied with all kinds of plant 
food, which gave me large crops of the 
largest size and of the finest quality for 
many years. I did not have to use any 
fertilizers. Now all that I am using is a 
heavy mulch of straw, which gives me a 
full supply of plant food, yet this straw 


quince tree filled with beautiful fruit, you 
wouldsee nothing on those elegant grounds 
more beautiful than the quince. Yet in 
addition to all its beauty in blossom and 
fruit is the fruit itself, so highly estimated 
by the housewife. 





—_™_"" 
What Varieties of Peaches Shall We 
Plant? 


In answering the question we should 
first consider whether the planting be for 
home use and local market, or for ship- 
ping purposes. Many varieties are very 
delicate and do not well stand shipping, 
and would not therefore, be profitable in 
a commercial orchard, although some of 
them are so excellent as to demand first 
place in the home orchard. For home 
use and local market a succession during 
the entire ripening season is desirable, 











Quince trees in bloom. Photo sent in by H. E. Garfield, Mass. 





(See article on this page.) 





helps in many ways. It furnishes the 
plant food by rotting down. It holds the 
Moisture, it keeps the weeds down, keeps 
the fruit clean while growing, and saves 
arge amounts of hoeing, which is a great 
relief to a person with a lame back. 
I find the best market in Boston, where I 
et much more than if I should try for the 
ome market. I have outgrown my own 
town market and find Boston is the best, 
and no trust as there is in home trade. In 

ome market is to trust and to bust. In 

oston market, no trust, no bust, no hell. 
. [have taken the Fruit Grower ever since 
It was born to the world, and it has been 
the best helper to me in my business of 
fruit growing of any paper that I have ever 
taken. I can’t live and do business with- 
out it. It is a great helper to all those 
that are thinking of growing small fruits 


while for shipping it is better to reduce the 
varieties to those few standard kinds that 
are known to be most profitable commer- 
cially, says Farm Journal. 

In all cases the planter should select 
varieties adapted to his region and ele- 
vation, and known for their hardiness and’ 
freedom from diseases, such as the brown 
rot and scab. As a cling-stone peach is a 
provocation and annoyance, the first 
selected should be confined to the free- 


stone varietics,—except that prince of 
high quality for preserving, pickling, cic., 
the Heath Cling, which can be added 
judiciously to the list of free-stone varie- 
ties to plant for home purposes. 

For home use, or where the grower sells 
his own fruit nearby and builds a reputa- 
tion upon the special excellence of his 
own productions, the first consideration 
should be given to those varieties excel- 
ling in desirable qualities appealing to the 
appetite and to the eye,—flavor, juciness, 
tenderness, thin skin, color, general rich- 
ness, uniformity and size. Hardiness, 
productiveness and constancy of bearing 
are also important. A succession in bear- 
ing is to be especially considered, and the 
very early varieties may well enter his list, 
even at the risk of the appearance of ripe 
rot, which is liable to attack all varieties 
ripening with or before the early Crawford. 

In consideration of the foregoing gen- 
eral suggestions, the list for a succession 
in home planting and local marketing, 
could well be as follows: Greensboro, 
white; Carman, white; Mountain Rose, 
white; Champion, white; Iron Mountain, 
white; Crawford’s Early, yellow; Old- 
mixon Free, white; Reeves’ Favorite, 
white; Fox Seedling, white; Elberta, yel- 
low; Crawford’s Late, yellow; Stump, yel- 
low; Susquehanna, yellow; Geary Hold-on, 
Yellow; Smock, yellow; Salway, yellow; 
Heath Cling, white; Ford’s Late, white; 
Bilyou and October Late, white. 

Now let us consider the commercial 
shipper. It is very important for the ex- 
tensive grower of fruit to plant enough of 
one variety to make a shipment large 
enough to attract the attention of the 
wholesale buyer. To succeed in horti- 
culture, as in other lines of agriculture, 
two elements are necessary: (1) an article 
of high quality, and (2) produced in such 
extensive quantity as will meet the needs 
of the wholesale buyer of good material. 
Owing to the general demand of the public 
for peaches of yellow color and large size, 
and to the understood fact that the white 
peaches are almost uniformly smaller than 
the yellow, and to the general superior 
shipping qualities of the yellow varieties, 
it is not recommended to plant many white 
varieties commercially, except where the 
grower knows that he can educate the taste 
of the public. 

The peach which has proved by far the 
most profitable of all commercial peaches 
in this part of the country is the Elberta. 
While it is not highest in quality, it de- 
serves a much better reputation than that 
which is given it by speakers and writers 
who attempt to liken it among peaches to 
the Ben Davis variety among apples. In 
an extensive peach orchard, the Elberta, 
Crawford and Geary, or Smock, should 
always lead in the numbers represented, 
with the proportion of Elberta consider- 
ably greater than the others. 

Modern spraying, especially with the 
lime-sulphur solution for the San Jose 
scale, applied when the trees are dormant, 
has resulted in destroying not only the 
scale insects, but also many of the dis- 


eases of the peach, such as leaf curl and 
scab and cracking, and it also aids in re- 
ducing the brown rot or ripe rot.—H. A. 
Surface. 
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Come East and Grow Fruit. 

Some surprising information regarding 
the magnitude and possibilities of the fruit 
growing industry in our Eastern states 
was made public in a recent address by J. 
H. Hale. 

Connecticut, with more than one million 
peach trees in her orchards, according to 
Mr. Hale, now produces a greater annual 
output than Delaware. From the middle 
of August well into October more peaches 
are produced in New England than her 
markets can consume. 

Those who, not so many years ago, sold 
out their New England farms at from $20 
to $50 per acre, and because of alluring ad- 
vertisements, went to remote sections of 
the country and paid higher prices for 
land to grow fruits upon, are waking up to 
the fact that the “‘stay-at-homes”’ and the 
incoming forzigners, who had faith in New 
England lands, are with the aid of modern 
horticultural science and practice, reaping 
far greater cash rewards from the cheaper 
lands of New England than those on the 
high-priced lands so far away. 

The cost of transportation alone takes 
from one-third to one-half of the gross 
sales of the Western and Southern orchard 
products. It costs me $415 for freight and 
packages to place a car of my Georgia 
peaches on the New England market, while 
the same amount of Connecticut peaches 
can be placed for $75, making a sum of $340 
per car in favor of New England. 

The Connecticut Pomological society, 
started twenty years ago with seventeen 
members, now has nearly 700. This*horti- 
cultural awakening has found its greatest 
opportunity in the apple, the best, yet 
most neglected of all our fruits, which in 
spite of more than 250 years growing in 
sod without feed or culture, and only an 
occasional butchery for pruning, has been 
giving to New England in reasonable abun- 
dance fruits of inferior appearance, yet 
so much superior in flavor and keeping 
qualities to apples from any other section 
of the country as to clearly indicate New 
England as the home of the ‘“‘apple of 
quality.” 
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A dressmaker had sent her servant to 
post a letter and was anxiously waiting 
her return. 

“Did you post my letter all right, 
Mary?” she asked, as the maid of all work 
entered. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!”’ replied Mary, hold- 
ing a penny out to her mistress. 

“What is this for?’’ again asked the fair 
employer. ‘I gave it to you for the 
stamp.”’ 

“T didn’t have to use it, ma’am, I put 
the letter in the box when nobody was 
looking,’’ explained the innocent Mary.— 
Ideas. 





HERES a simple, 
strong, low-priced \ 
light-draft riding harrow which 


covers more surface with less draft than any 
Other cultivator made. 


It works right up to 


the trees and under lowest branches without 
harming fruit or leaves in the least. 


Forkner 


9 
Ligh 
for Orchards amd Vineyards 


make it possible to thoroughly cultivate 20 to 30 acres per day with two horses. 
They lift and turn the soil and leave it in slight waves, thus exposing more 


Surface to the chemical action of the sun and rain. 


They make a perfect 


-@ust-mulch, which conserves maximum amount of moisture. 
Write for Free Trial Offer—and Booklet. 


We will ship to responsible parties on 30 days’ riskless free trial. 
Free booklet, “Modern Orchard Tillage,” tells the whole story. 


LIGHT DRAFT: HARROW CO.* 


$00 E. Nevada St., Marshalltown, lowa 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
/ PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 





RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











“THE only 
runer 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 


pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 


circular and 
prices. 














PRIZE 

APPLES 
OR CIDER 
APPLES? 


of Harvesting, Gradin: 
ou with “SCALECID 


For the past four years the great state of Pennsylvania has ma 
teach the fruit grower how to use Lime-Suliur washes, and incidentally, cas in 
which the demand for “Scalecide” has increased from year to year and apples from trees sprayed with “Scalecide” for five 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society meeting in 1910; three silver cups, the Adams County 
the meeting of the same society in 1911. Which pays best? Prize apples or cider apples? 
“Scalecide” has no substitute. A postal request to Dept F will bring you by return mail, free, our book, Modern Methods 
and Paekimg Apples,” and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.” If y 
”? we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the United States east of the Mississi 
ivers on receipt of the price; 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York Cit. 


years took all the first prizes at 
sweepstakes and 20 first prizes at 


ade 2 special appropriation of from $30,000 to $40,000 annually to 
to warn them against the use of “Scalecide,” in spite of 


If your dealer cannot supply 
pi and north of the Ohio 
cans, $3.75, Address, 
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Letters From the People. 


‘‘Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 








Profits From Gooseberries. 

A lady subscriber sends me a printed 
statement that gooseberries in a certain 
Western state will produce per year $3,000 
income from one acre. She asks for my ad- 
vice about here beginning to grow Goose- 
berries. 

C. A. Green’s reply:—I do not advise 
you to begin growing Gooseberries or any 
other fruit with the expectation of marvel- 
ous profits. I do not believe that an acre 
of Gooseberries ever yielded $3,000 in- 
come. The man who made such a state- 
ment probably has land to sell or plants, 
or has som2 other reason for trying to mis- 
lead people. Such extraordinary or de- 
ceptive statements are made freely by 
land agents who hope to sell land in some 
distant part of the country by making such 
erroneous statements. 
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Preacher Has hard Work to Live.—I 
have been thinking for several months of 
saying good bye to the pastorate and go- 
ing onafarm. It is almost impossible for 
me to keep up appearances on my present 
salary. I have prayed every day to be 
kept from making a mistake. I love to 
preach. There is nothing else that gives 
me so much real joy. But when I se2 the 
unconcerned indifferent church people, I 
cannot help but say, what is the use. At 
one point on this circuit they are behind 
six months with my salary. Their actions 
indicate that they do not intend to pay up. 

My boy is now out of school at work 
trying to help me make ends meet. Years 
ago he used to say, ‘‘Papa when I get to be 
a man I’ll be a preacher,’’ but he does not 
say that any more. 

The most of my members are farmers. 
They would go into bankruptcy if they 
made no more than they pay their 
preacher. One man bought a small farm 
five years ago, giving his note for $1,750. 
During that time he has lived well, paid 
$500 interest and has accumulated enough 
live stock to pay the debt. I heard him say 
so yesterday. ‘ 

Another last year asked me if I couldn’t 
save some money. They promised to pay 
me—(mark you promised )—$500, and yet 
I had fuel to buy, also water, horse to feed 
and keep shod, a family of six to feed, 
clothe. Having sickness, had to hire a 
girl to do the cooking. He was surprised 
when I told him I could not save a cent. 
He lived on a good farm from which he 
made a large sum. Was county commis- 
sioner for which he received $900 per year 
plus milage, drew a large pension, received 
$1,400 for an interurban going through his 
farm. He belonged to a church where 
they paid—actually paid, the year before 
$60 pastor’s salary. He kicked hard when 
at the First Quarterly of last year they 
raised it to $70.—Kansas Preacher. 
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Reply to Mr. Edward L. Miller, Mich- 
igan: Forty years ago I grew the Alpine 
Strawberry so called, but did not find it 
profitable as the berries were small and 
the vines were not productive. Perhaps 
the strawberry you refer to is not the one 
I planted, but it is probably similar. 

iiesns 

Carolina Poplar. 

Reply to Rev. R. L. Bruce, N. H.: I 
have not heard of any winter killing of 
Carolina Poplar which makes a handsome 
tree with foliage more like the maple than 
Lombardy Poplar. While I have no ex- 
perience with your locality, I should as- 
sum2 that this was as good a tree as you 
could plant for quick growth and quick 
shade. If you have doubt, ask your state 
experiment station at Durham. 

nee Sas 

Reply to Mr. A. S. Mitchell: Move 
Mountain Ash in April, leaving on all the 
roots possible and cut back the top. You 
could not graft next spring apple trees 
planted this fall. You would have to 
wait a year before grafting. The large 
apple treesshould not have all the branches 
removed in one season in order to insert 
drafts. At least one or two branches 
should be left on the tr2es when grafting. 
Do not cut back the limbs to be grafted 
closer than six or eighé fcet from the trunk. 
If four or five limbs are grafted the end of 
each limb should receive two grafts, one 











of which is very likely to succeed. If so, 
one will be enough. 
oa 
Something New About Leasing Or- 
chards. 


Mr. Green: I wish to ask your opinion 
and advice on a subject which I am very 
much interested in, as I am becoming 
more interested in horticulture every day 
and expect to take up the same as my life 
work. I am a young man ambitious for 
fruit culture, and as I see so many fine 





orchards neglected all over the count: 
and which produce but very little fruit, 
have been wondzring if I might profitably 
rent say, two or three orchards, and prune 
and spray and give them the very best of 
eare. Have you ever heard of any one 
doing this? and how ought they to be 
rented, by the tree or acre? It would not 
pay to rent for just one year would it? 
—0O. J. Workman, Ohio. 





C. A. Green’s reply: I have known 
of but one owner of an orchard who leased 
his orchard. This was a fine orchard of 
fifty acres located near Lake Ontario in a 
great apple section. I cannot say exactly 
what the terms of the lease were, but have 
heard that the owner gave one half of the 
receipts of this orchard to the competent 
man who tilled the ground, pruned and 
sprayed the trees, thinned the fruit, 
picked it, barreled it, furnishing the bar- 
rels, drove the fruit to market and paying 
commissions if any. This seems like a 
very liberal proposition by the owner to 
the man who was to plant and work the 
orchard, but it is well to bear in mind that 
the man who is to manage and do the work 
is a man of ample means and a man who 
has had large experience in managing or- 
chards and in selling fruit. Doubtless 
the owner gave this experienced and com- 
petent man far better terms than he would 
have given an ordinary individual. 

This is a new question and I will be glad 
to hear from readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, if they have any information to 
give, either to the leasing of orchards or 
the kind of contract or bargain made in 
such leasing. It might be to the interest 
of farmers who have orchards, but have 
not the time or the skill necessary to man- 
aging or developing those orchards to 
lease the orchard to some competent per- 
son. A difficult question to decide would 
be what portion of the returns should the 
owner have, who is at no expense, but 
simply turns over his orchard to the 
lessee? 

In the case I have cited the owner re- 
ceived only one half of the net profit. 
Even then he might make more money 
than he would have made being himself 
unskillful, in securing the services of a 
skillful and competent orchardist. 
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About Greenhouses.—Mr. C. A. Green: 

Please advise me where I could buy a 
greenhouse, also information regarding 
the raising of lettuce, cucumbers and to- 
matoes under glass. Could possibly get 
carpenters here to build house, but I under- 
stand that there are people making a 
specialtiy of these houses and that they 
are portable. We have nine groceries 
here and out of season they pay from 
twelve to fifteen cents per pound for let- 
tuce and at present are paying $1 per 
dozen for cucumbers and they are not 
very nice at that price. I am at present 
selling green beans to grocery for seven 
cents per pound, they retailing them for 
ten cents. No truck farm of consequence 
near here. 

I want to start in the out of season 
vegetables in a small way and thought 
perhaps you could put me on the right 
road. 

Your magazine comes here to our office 
and as I am aclerk, get a chance to read it 
each issue and certainly enjoy it.—W. W. 
Otis, Ind. 








C. A. Green’s reply: Greenhouses, or 
more properly called conservatories, are 
erected in attractive forms for the homes 
of the rich for growing flowers, grapes, etc. 
by professional firms in most of the larger 
cities, but I assume that you do not want 
anything of this fanciful style. 

Houses constructed largely of glass by 
truck farmers, in which lettuce, raddishes, 
and cabbage and other similar products 
are grown through the winter months at 
the north are constructed on a far differ- 
ent and less expensive plan than those 
alluded to above. Sometimes these 
cheaper truck garden affairs are simply 
hot beds covered with sash, but often they 
extend over acres of land under the man- 
agement of one individual. They are 
largely heated by steam or hot water, 
greatly added by the warmth of the sun 
even in winter months. If you propose 
putting up a cheap structure such as I 
have indicated, you should go to the su- 
burbs of some large city and see the 
structures and interview the owners and 
builders. There are many such just north 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

———C—""" 


Bark Splitting.—Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Some of my dwarf apple trees also a few 
standard appletrees are splitting the bark 
on the trunk of the tree near the ground. 
The split occurs about four to six inches 
from the ground, it is at first just a clean 
split, but if nothing is done to it, it gradu- 
ally extends all around the trunk so as to 
expose the naked wood, one dwarf apple 
tree I fear is lost. The leaves are all 
withered. Trees show no signs of borers. 
What can I do to save the trees already 
affected, also what can I do to prevent 
this splitting. Trees are two and three 
years old.—Wm.Meisselbach, N. J. 





C. A. Green’s reply: I have known ap- 

le trees at Green’s fruit farm to have the 
bark split, as you suggest, during winter, 
but have never known the bark to split 
during summer. I suspect the cause may 
be excessive heat. I advise you to shade 
the sunny side of each tree with a board or 
rye straw. 
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C. A. Green’s reply to R. B. Carnon: 
Blackberry plants can be secured by plant- 
ing sections of roots two to four inches 
long if you know how to do this work and 
how to plant. There are many who could 
not succeed with this propagation without 
experience. You could not expect to start 
a new raspberry plantation by pasting 
these short cuttings of roots for it woul 
result in failure. It might be that a rasp- 
berry grower could make it pay to buy 
straw at $6 a ton with which to mulch his 
plantation, but if thorough cultivation is 
given it will be as successful as a mulch 
and less expensive. It costs more to grow 
red raspberries than black raspberries, but 
usually the red raspberries bring double 
as much as the black raspberries. All will 
depend upon the price whether the black 
or red will pay best for you. 

The Marshall is considered a good straw- 
berry. A raspberry crop was almost de- 
stroyed by drought in this locality this 
season.—Editor. 
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Catalpa Planting.—What time of the 
vear is best to plant catalpa trees‘and are 
vhey suitable for meadow soil. How far 
apart is best to plant them or how many to 
the acre.—E. W. Rigler. 





C. A. Green’s reply: I assumethat you 
are thinking of planting a grove of catalpa 
trees. If so you would require several 
hundred or thousand trees and you should 
buy small trees, and not large trees, the 
small ones being inexpensive. If you 
mean by meadow soil sod land, I will say 
that you should not plant any sod land be- 
fore you plow it and have the sod thor- 
oughly rotted before you plant trees. But 
if you buy a large tree and plant it in sod, 
you can make it grow by mulching the 
ground around the tree after it is planted 
spring or fall. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower: In picking cher- 
ries, is it better to cut the stems off or to 
pull them off? In pulling them off it some- 
times peals the small twigs. Is this in- 
jurious to the tree? I was told that many 
of the cherry growers require the pickers 
to cut the stems of the cherry with a pair 
of shears. Is this true.—Chas. F. Billau, 





C. A. Green’s reply: In picking cher- 
ries for market the stems should be left 
attached to the cherry. Sometimes cher- 
ries are clipped off the tree with shears. 
when this is done the stems should be left 
as long as possible. 

—_—CO"" 

.C. A. Green’s reply about Buying Land. 
to Mr. W. H. Schenck, Mass.: I see no 
reason why any variety of apple should not 
be grown near Concord, Mass., but I have 
no definite knowledge in regard to your 
locality. The value of a farm offered for 
sale will depend upon the age of the or- 
chard, upon the condition of the trees, 
upon the fertility of the soil and its ca- 
pacity for producing fine fruit. I would 
not value an orchard highly in your sec- 
tion if planted on low land. No person 
can form an opinion upon the value of a 
farm by a written account from the owner 
or some real estate agent. Such persons 
might make a weedy or barren territory 
appear to be a garden of Eden. No per- 
son should buy land without inspecting 
it with the greatest care, or without in- 
quiring of the neighbors and the people 
living in that locality, thus becoming 
thoroughly informed as to the fertility of 
the soil, its depth, its character and if the 
owner prospered on the place, or whether 
the farm has been Snell for many years 
which if so would lead me to think its 
fertility was somewhat exhausted. 

I do not know whether Baldwin or R. TI. 
Greening and Blue Pearmain are hardy 
enough for your locality. 

There are many people buying farms or 
trading farms without seeing the farm 
they are bargaining for. These credulous 
men would not think for a moment of buy- 
ing a horse or a cow that they had never 
seen. How much more foolish to buy a 
farm that has not been inspected with the 
greatest care. No persons shouldbe hasty 
in buying a farm. It might be profitable 
possibly for the purchaser to spend a years 
inspecting the land on which he expects to 
live. 

——il——_——_ 

Red June Plum.—Dear Sir: Will you 
kindly advise me by mail quickly, the 
name of the enclosed plum. I picked it 
today, it is a fair specimen of the fruit on 
the tree, there are plenty larger plums 
than this one on this tree. The tree is an 
exceedingly vigorous grower. It grows 
upright and spreading. More spreadin 
than your picture of Abundance, po 
seems not to be so stocky as Lombard. It 
seems to fit your description of Red June 
Japan plum, with the exception that 
plums on my tree are large. No rotten or 





imperfect fruit on this tr2e. I intend plang. 
ing about fifty of these trees in my chicken 
yard.—James McVeigh, N. Y. 





C. A. Green’s reply: The plum 
send me appears to be the Red len 4 
very handsome early Japan plum of The. 
dium size, almost entirely red in ¢ol¢, 
Your chicken yard is a good place to plant 
any kind of plum trees. 
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Mr. Chas. A. Green, Editor.—I fee] ita 
duty to tell you how much our family Joy, 
your paper. I have been a subscriber fo, 
for some time although I am only a yoy 
man. Your ‘Walks and Talks” with your 
readers are so helpful and instructiye 
The June issue contained some very yaly. 
able hints on all kinds of berries. J 
planned to set out one thousand strawher. 
ries this spring, but on account of illnegs 
failed to do so. Now I am more thay 
anxious to set out some in September, say 
five hundred plants, to-help me get a little 
cash when we need it so much next gym. 
mer. Will you kindly advise me what two 
early kinds are real money-makers. J] am 
going to start in the small fruit business 
in a modest way, and increase my busines 
a little every year. Three years ago | 
bought an old run-down farm, with very 
good buildings. It is up on nice high 
land and completely surrounded by for. 
rest trees of hard and soft wood of all 
kinds. Land has a gentle slope toward 
northeast only just enough to afford good 
drainage though, and the soil is a deep 
rich, very mellow sandy loam underlaid 
withblueclay. There were forty-five old 
apple trees on the place, but they were 
neglected and didn’t bear only seven or 
nine barrels the first year we were on the 
farm. SoI studied ‘‘Bro.’’ Green’s meth. 
ods of reviving an old orchard and the 
second year sold forty barrels, beside 
keeping plenty for a family of four and 
still had 200 bushels to make into cider. 
vinegar. I felt well pleased with that 
trial.—C. E. Guppy, Garland, Maine, 
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Sandow $ 
2! H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Gives ample power for all farm 
. Only three moving parts— 
no no valves— 


system. 

ses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas, 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. YO 
MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate gas 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. # 
Postal brings full particulars free. EX 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. ; 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 
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lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City. 








450 QUILT Sela 2nd Paco 


| 12th Revised Edition. Many quaint, queer, 
curious, original; also crazy stitches; cur 
Sup. Catalogue of latest fancy work de- 
signs and Perforated Patterns. All forlk. 
LADIES ART CO., Block 43, St. Louis, Ho. 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY Lamps, House 
Lighting Plants, Telephones, Xmas 




















You can save a season by planting 
this fall. I have a choice stock 0 
Apple, Pear, Peach -.nd Plum trees 
all varieties. Also California Priveh 
Prompt shipments. Lowest prices 
Have some special offerings in Jersey 
Red Pigs. Suick growers. Prolif 
and profitable. Satisfaction guara? 
teed. Send to-day for free catalog. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
Box A Moorestown, N.- 


ELECTRI Tree and Flash Lights, Toys, Rail- 
ways, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. Belts, Bells, Batter 
Prepares for mechan 
HAN Cc ical, electrical and ix- 
INSTITUTE itisisccrins coms 
Two year courses for 
Courses in Household Artsand Sciences. Diploma recos 
nized by N. Y. State Education Dept. Three year cours 
to grammar school graduates. Normal course open to 
school graduates. ull ‘tuition, $75 a year. Addres 
Write J. 
for best list of fruit, grain and stock farms. 
ye ee 


ies, Books. Fortune for agents. Big catalogue 3 cents. 

dustrial careers, it 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. training of supervisors 

in Dept. of Applied and Fine Arts fitting for professions! 
The REGISTRAR, 51 Plymouth Ave. 

N.J 
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OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
three years. Brief 
of Manual Training in High and Elementary Schools. 
work in any art. Mechanical and Electrical Courses 
J. D. S. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 
100,000 sat 


Incandescent. . 100 Candle Power. 
common coal ofl, Gives better light ee 
as, electricity or six ordinary _ Pe 
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Toasted Corn Flakes are light, tasty, sweet, 


easily digested and have a flavor and deli- 
cacy found in no other food. 





Hard to 


But long hours 
heavy farm diet 
turn to city diet 


Serve Kellogg’s 


three or four times a week for break- 
fast instead of corn muffins or pork 
chops or oatmeal. 
Excellent for oldsters. 


sters. 


Help Happy 


help on a farm? 
And harder yet to keep help? 


It isn’t the long hours or the hard 
work they mind—so they say. 


Not only your help but your family 
will be better for getting away from 
the daily routine of heavy farm food. 
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Toasted Corn Flakes 


ALiis 


Bully for young- \ 
More \ | 


satisfying and more nourishing than 


pie for dessert. 


Make it your business to keep a few packages always 
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Trees. 


Just at the present time the principal 
bone of contention among apple growers 
seems to be in regard to the proper height 
that an apple tree should be ‘‘headed”’ in 
order to get the best results, says Orchard 
and Farm Irrigation. As a rule, the horti- 
culturists and agricultural editors favor 
heading from one to two feet from the 
ground, while the farmers and practical 
orchardists adhere to the old-fashioned 
method of heading from four to. six feet. 
Ihave kept close watch of the discussion, 
and I have not noticed a single fair and 
impartial statement, such as I hope to 
make, of both sides of the question. 

The advocates of the low-heading sys- 
tem base their claims of superiority on the 
following grounds: A low-headed tree 
can be more easily sprayed and the fruit 
can be more easily gathered from it. There 
18 n0 question that both these claims are 
well founded, and the low-headed tree has 
the advantage in both of these respects. 
That they can be more easily pruned is 
also true, but is offset by the fact that as 
the tree increases in size it will require 
much more pruning. A low-headed tree 
presents a more attractive appearance. 
This is purely a matter of personal pref- 
erence and cannot be discussed. It may 
be brought into bearing in a less number of 
years, Thisis admitted. It will produce 
more fruit. This is questioned and is 
Worthy of an extended discussion. 

A low-headed tree certainly will pro- 
uce more fruit during the first few years, 
perhaps twenty or twenty-five, but as it 
creases in size, either the lower limbs 
will drag upon the ground and become un- 
Productive, or by pruning the trees will 
ave developed into the vase form. In 
either case the head will be much smaller. 
There will be much less apple-producin 
Surface, and in consequence a low-heade 
ae must eventually yield in point of pro- 

petion. This is thought to be offset by 

© fact that low-headed trees may be 
stown much closer together and thus in- 
‘tease the yield per acre. And the for- 
eg horticulturist of the world has late- 
y Planted an orchard which shall consist 
+ feveral thousand trees planted but six- 
wn feet apart each way and headed to 
vichin one foot of the ground says Orch- 
ard and Farm, ‘ 
ae opponents of this system admit 

while during its infancy a low headed, 
“ose-planted orchard may yield a greater 
petit per acre, yet as the trees increase in 
7 this close planting will so seriously in- 
*tiere with the health, vigor and vitality 


fruit that eventually such trees will fall 
far behind in productiveness and profit. 
They believe that when the broad-spread- 
ing dome of a well-shaped, high-headed 
tree attains such a size that it occupies 
all the space allotted to it, that tree will 
produceall the fruit that the soil can yield, 
and no tree can produce more. They be- 
lieve that a high-headed orchard can be 








This is a red June plum tree from a Rochester 
nursery planted in Townsend, Mass., on W. E. 
Cowdrey’s farm in the spring of 1910. The growth 
of this tree in the fall measured six feet, four inches. 
—W. E. Cowdrey. 





cultivated and fertilized more easily than 
a low-headed one. And this is true, no 
matter what system of cultivation may be 
looser They believe that when a 

igh-headed orchard is pastured, or when 
live stock breaks into the enclosure, less 
damage will result from the browsing of 


High Versus Low Heading of Fruit of the trees and the development of the They also make the assertion that forcing 


the trees into early bearing causes prema- 
ture decay and death. Thisis vehemently 
denied, and here the matter rests. 

There is another point that, so far as I 
know, has never been touched in any dis- 
cussion of the question. It is simply this: 
The sap is the essential life-giving element 
of atree. It is moisture taken from the 
ground by the roots, carried to the leaves, 
transformed, and, when not required forim- 
mediate use, stored in the trunk for future 
needs. It is known, too, that the roots 
are constantly drawing water from the 
soil and storing it for future use. Thus 
the trunk becomes a tank for the storage 
of the surplus nutriment of thetree. Low- 
heading eliminates the trunk, and thus 
does away with the storage tank, and so 
forces the tree to live “from hand to 
mouth.” This is well enough so long as the 
tree is small and there is an abundant sup- 
ply of food and moisture in the soil. But 
when the trze becomes so large that it re- 
quires* about all the food and moisture 
within reach of its roots, there comes a 
time when the conditions are so unfavor- 
able that the soil supply is not sufficient 
for the needs of the tree. It is forced then 
to draw upon the stored supply. The 
high-headed tree, having an ample sur- 

lus, isable to pass over the crisis; but the 
ow-headed tree, with a scanty supply of 
stored nutriment, suffers and often dies 
in consequences. 

Now, in view of all the information ob- 
tainable at present, it would seem that, 
when a man’s sole object in tree-planting 
is to get as much money as possible in the 
shortest possible time, regardless of what 
the next quarter of a century may bring 
forth, and caring nothing for the condi- 
tion of the trees thirty years hence, low- 
heading might be preferable. But when 
a man plants for a permanent investment 
for himself and a legacy for his children 
and grandchildren, high-heading with a 
broad, dome-shaped top is the better. 

; nortaens 

Four tons of cherries were harvested by 
D. V. Gelder, of the town of Torrey, near 
Dresden, this season, and Arthur Emerson 
a neighbor, had nearly an equal amount. 
all were sold to a cannery here. These are 
believed to be the record crops in this 
county.—Penn Yan Express. 

re 

Halfand Half.—Customer—‘‘How much 
for that suit of clothes, if I pay cash?” 

Tailor—‘‘Forty dollars.” 

Customer—‘‘How much on credit?” 

Tailor—“Eighty dollars, half of it 








the limbs and twigs. This is granted. down.’’—Toledo Blade. 





Arsenate of Lead More Freely Used by 
Many Orchardists. 


Arsenate of lead, because of its sticking 
and non-burning qualities, has almost en- 
tirely replaced paris green among or- 
chardists. Potato growers still prefer 
paris green because arsenate of lead is not 
effective against potato pugs, but some 
claim that they can find nothing better 
than the lead. Arsénate of lead is much 
slower acting poison than paris green and 
for that reason many prefer to use the 
lead. Generally two pounds of paris 
green to fifty gallons of water is a strong 
enough solution for any emergency. This 
will even kill adult beetles. A weeker 
mixture should suffice because in the East 
eight ounces of paris green is used freely 
to fifty gallons of water. Arsenate of lead 
being slower acting poison it is not recom- 
mended where the grubs are very large, as 
every hour of their activity means a loss 
of money. Arsenate of lead for potatoes 
should be applied early in the season, just 
as the eggs of the beetles are being 
hatched. If the plants are thoroughly 
covered at that time, probably one more 
spraying will be necessary, this being 
when a great deal of new growth is start- 
ing, and a new generation of beetles are 
at work laying eggs. ‘ 





: 0 ne 
He Gave Answer Cheerfully. 

As the new district visitor looked at Mr. 
Leahy and noted his determined chin, she 
had a momentary sensation of reluctance 
to question him, but she overcame it and 
began her appointed task. ‘“Where do you 
deposit your wages, Mr. Leahy, if you've 
no objection to telling me?’’ she asked. 
“T am trying to interest the neighbor- 
hood in the excellent People’s Bank, lately 
started.”’ ‘Sure, I’d as soon tell you as 
not,’’ said Mr. Leahy, cheerfully. ‘‘’Tis 
tin dollars a week I earn. Whin I’ve paid 
the rint, the provision and grocery bills, 
an’ the milkman, an’ bought whats’ needed 
for Celia an’ me and the five children, I 
deposit the rist o’ the money in barr’ls, 
ma’am. I uses sugar barr’ls, mostly. 
They're abit larger, andso holds more. But 
whin I can’t get thim I make shift wid 
flour barr’ls.”’ 

—_———_Co——_"" 

Nobody has yet discovered how to get 
all of the dirt out of milk. The only way 
to have absolutely clean milk is to pre- 
vent the dirt from getting into it. 
lat 

Good intentions are worthless unless 
combined with intelligence, thrift and 
practical ability. 
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Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced with a“V” 
Ask your Dealer 
ee 


Insist on the V- 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Don’t buy high priced patent “egg foods” and “egg 
makers.” Nothing equals green bone. Cut it witha 


STANDARD BONE CUTTER 


and get the best egg-making food in the world for 


almost nothing. No danger of machine breaking or 
clogging. Cuts across the grain, runs easy, handles 
ood sized bones. Sent on wonderfully liberal 
ree trialplan. Bookfree. Write for it. 


STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., Milford, Mass, 










Big Money in Mushrooms 
Profits Large and Quick 


Any one can make 85 to 860 a week growing 
mushrooms in spure time, in sheds, basements, 
etc. Big market and large profits. I have 
been in the business 14 years and will tell 
youhow. Send for FREE book. 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
6272 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ili, 


~ 7 ,, 
ChickenBusiness1°st" qr" 
Get Busy. We start you. Most Be sy 
™ successful Poultry Farm. 
eat Thousands tochoosefrom § 
cf ie + Low prices on fowls.eggs, 
C2 2 Feyincubators, ete. Big illus- 
Y eas 2 tr: valuable book 


Sy Ps ated, 


“Profitable Poultry, * tells how, sent for 4 cents, 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 


We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 






































YAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. Li-t free. Colored Des’c 
60 page buok 0c. J.A Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 
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Fruits and Flowers” 
Chas. A. Green’s new book tells 
bow one acre in fruitcan be made 
to yield you more money than 

five acres plantedin grain. Sent 
free with a handsome 1911 cata- 
log of high grade vines, plants 
and trees, at wholesale prices. 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Green's Nursery Co 
BOx 91 ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 











AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
Takes just half the time 
toclean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always clean; 
——— — no clogging with hair an’ 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: ‘It’s a dandy. . Sold 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller. 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 8770 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 















Keeping the Premises Clean. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Michael K, Boyer, Hammonton, N. J. 


Probably no subject in poultry lore has 
been treated in the press so much as that 
of cleanliness. Its importance is so great 
that neither too much can be said of it, nor 
can it be too rigidly inforced. The health 
of the flocks and the success of the farm 
depends largely upon the enforcement of 
the rule. 

The house must be kept clean. This 
does not refer to dust, as that cannot be 
avoided inasmuchas the fowls must scratch 
among the litter and wallow in the dust 
bath to keep themself clean. 

But there is no reason for allowing the 
cobwebs to accumulate, hanging down 
from the ceiling so that these tiny chains 
encircle one’s face as he enters the pen, 
Neither is there any excuse for allowing 
the manure to accumulate on the dropping 
boards, or the floor of the pen allowed to 
become filthy. 

A discarded house broom will be just 
the thing for keeping the place look more 
tidy. Sweep the ceilings and walls of 
these unsightly cobwebs, and gather up 
the accumulation of dirt on the floors. 

Filthy houses cannot be in a good, 
healthful condition. On all successful 
farms it is the rule to daily gather up the 
droppings of the previous night, and by 
attending to this duty each day it requires 
but a few minutestime. Besides, there will 
not be that stench to the place found when 
the manure is allowed to collect for a week 
or more at atime. By keeping sifted coal 
ashes, sand or road dust scattered over the 
platform, the cleaning will not only be 
easier, but there will be a better odor to 
the house. 

The outside runs or yards must also not 
be forgotten. Several times a year they 
should be either plowed up or spaded, so 
that the soil will not become contamin- 
ated. All low places should be filled up so 
that no pools of stagnant water will be 
within reach of the hens. Much sickness 
is caused by a neglect of this matter. It 
is advisable to have a double yard to each 
house, so that while the fowls are in the 
one, the vacant lot can be sown to some 
vegetable crop or seeded to rye or oats. 
This green crop has a double benefit in 
both disinfecting the soil and in furnish- 
ing a green crop for the hens. 

Never allow a green scum to coat the 
drinking vessels. Such a condition is a 
disease breeder. Drinking vessels and 
feed troughs should be kept scrupuously 
clean. 

Every now and then some amateur writer 
and breeder comes out in print with the 
largument that it is a waste of time to 
| whitewash the walls of the hen houses, 
|and even ridiculing old and experienced 
| poultry men for ever thinking about such 
| ‘“foolishness.’’ The writer has been in the 
|poultry business for more than thirty 
| years, and during that time has not only 
|continually preached but practiced the 
| doctrine of whitewashing hen coops, and 
|we hope that we will be allowed fully 
|thirty more years to follow that faith. 
| Whitewash is not only a disinfectant, but 
|it is one of the best vermin destroyers 
| that we know of. It has been argued by 
| some that a spray pump will do the work 

more quickly than the time-honored 
whitewash brush. We do not doubt that 

,0int, but we do know that the work can 
| ES more thoroughly performed by coating 
the walls thickly, working the wash well 
into the cracks and crevices. And this 
alone can be done in the old fashioned 
way. 

is another valuable article of 
use in the work of cleanliness. Use it 
once a week on the roots and in the nest 
boxes, and poultry’s arch enemy—the 
deadly louse—will be driven from its hid- 
ing place. During the day time lice hide 
in the cracks of roosts and nests so that 
they will have full strength to prey upon 
the fowls while they are on the roost at 
night. 

The air in the hen house is often con- 
taminated by gases arising from filth and 
the accumulated droppings, says Dr. J. H. 
Casey, and as the hens are exposed to these 
gases during the night, is it any wonder 
that the system is poisoned by them and 
| disease results. 
| During clear weather, the windows and 











doors of the houses should be opened wide 
so as to allow the fresh air and sunshine 
to enter and purify the atmosphere. In 
short, cleanliness means not only keeping 
the floor, dropping boards and the walls 
clean, but also the cleanliness of the air 
made so. by nature’s remedies, pure air 
and searching sunshine. 

o——— 

A duckling does not know how to get out 
of danger. Instead it will become panic 
stricken and remain easy prey for the 
enemy. On the contrary a chicken is al- 
ways on the alest, scampering off to some 
hiding place the moment it hears some 
strange noise. 








Both salt and linseed meal are valuable 
adjuncts to the bill of fare, but they must 
be used with discretion. Too much salt 
will cause bowel troubles and loss of feath- 
ers, and too much linseed meal will have a 
similar effect. 

When the fowl acts dumpish, has a poor 
appetite, and seems generally out of sorts, 
it is best to pen it alone for a few days and 
give a good physic. An ordinary family 
liver pill is excellent for this purpose. 
Such precaution will generally ward off a 
serious spell of sickness. 








The dishonest poultryman may palm a 
dozen bad eggs off on the lady of the house, 
but the cook will expose the dishonest 
practice. Better keep on the right sidz of 
the cook by marketing none but strictly 
fresh eggs, besides incidentally aiding 
some to your reputation. 

Hens cannot lay and grow feathers at the 
same time. It has been said by some 
writers that their hens laid right through 
the molting season. This is not so. 
hen can lay while she is shedding her coat, 
but when the work of growing the new 
feathers fully starts, it requires all the 
food and strength to properly perform 
that function. 





Stevenson says the period of a hen’s 
usefulness depends altogether on the hen. 
While the first year is usually the best for 
egg production, it is not always the case, 
some hens laying better the second year, 
But, as a rule, one will get the greatest 
number of eggs from a given number of 
fowls by having the pullets hatched early. 





The meat of yarded poultry is always 
more tender than that of fowls having 
free range, due to the extreme muscular 
development of the latter. 





The best time to sell chickens is from 
the first of January to the first of Novem- 
ber. Every one seems to want to sell 
during November and December, and con- 
sequently the market is always over- 
stocked at that time. Sprague says, if 
possible, chickens should be marketed be- 
fore the first of November, and if not 
they should be held until after the holi- 
days, in order that the best prices nay be 
secured. This of course, refers only to 
sending to an open market, and does not 
apply to any private custom. 








The bright eye, red comb, smooth, 
bright, well-kept plumage, activity, and a 
keen appetite, indicate the healthy fowl. 





Dr. Woods says the poultryman who 
knows how to use the axe judiciously does 
more to secure healthy poultry than the | 
men who resort to the medicine bottle. 





To battle with a contagious disease will 
at best, only stimulate or revive a fowl 
that will never.be fit to breed from and en- 
tirely unfit for food. Contagious diseases 
are only apparently cured—the germs 
cannot be eradicated from the system, 
and the young from such parents will in- 
herit physical weakness. 





Energetic, wide-awake, plucky indi- 
vidual, those who read, study and learn, 
and who have sufficient capital to establish 
their business, are the ones that invariably 
make a success of the poultry business. 





Place no reliance in the theory that 


fence. It might be as reasonable to gy 
ose that some of the eggs will hatch “, 
y allowing the watch dog to come Ps 

sight of the hens. 7 





The prime factors in breeding disease 
are unsanitary surroundings, dampneig 
crowding, impure water, improper food. 
neglect, and want of excercise. Unde 
such conditions, even the strong, sound 
constitution will break down, and With 
it vanishes immunity. 





Breeding stock should be selected for 
health, strength, vigor and maturity firg, 
utility second, and fancy points thipq’ 
Unless a bird is matured, and POSsesges 
size, vigor and a sound constitution it 
should be barred out of the breeding pen 

Scrub poultry may serve a good pu 
in the pot, but they shpat eae. 
mitted to propagate their kind. Sery, 
hens should be mated to purebred males g 


that the breeding has an upward rather 
than a downward tendency. 








A male bird that is gallant, always ready 
to share with the hens, is preferred to one 
that is too generous. A male that will de. 
prive himself is apt to be underfed. yjlj 
grow nervous, and be of very little use as q 
breeder. On the other hand, the glutton 
will become overfat, again poorly fertil. 
izing the eggs. The nature of the male 
bird should be studied. 





For a number of years the writer has 
practiced the plan of alternating males jp 
the breeding pens, having three males for 
two pens, and alternating twice a week 
keeping the old male in a pen alone, |j 
has been found that such a method dogs 
away with favoritism (and there is much 
of it in the average poultry yard), to 
certain extent prevents the hens from 
pulling feathers from the male bird, pre- 
vents gallant males from half starving 
themselves, makes stronger fertility, and 
does much good in a general way. 















A NEW BOOK just published 
Ge - Lee, the poultry 
interests all poultry- 
men. Gives new and valuable 
ideas and much practical infor- 
mationincompact form—ap) 















to be truly successful. 

bay will be mailed free to 

each inquirer. Address 

GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
y 1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neh 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The “Dandy” is the | 

easiest operated, best 

built, fastest cuttin ; 
green bone cutter made. ; 
Sold on 15 days’ free trial 


with a broad guarantee. If 
AND UP it suits keep it, if not, send 
it back. Free catalog. 


i Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa, 



























LOVELY 
PICTURE 


FREE 


Your choice of s 
beautiful Motto Pie 
ture sent free when 
2 cent stamp is seat 
for postage. Home 
Sweet Home, Got 
Bless Our Home 
What Is HomeWith 
out a Mother, Sis 
12x16 and printed 
in beautiful colon 


A. PORTER 
107 Clinton St.,Chicap 





RIFLE 


Z dandy rifle free for selling 20 pkgs. Akt 

Post Cards at 10c per pkge. Send for cards toda 

When sold,send us $2.00and rifle will be sent you aton® 
GATES MFG. ©0., DEPT. 543» CiL10AGO 
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breeds contaminate by simply seeing a 
different variety on the other side of the | 


SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 
We want them. If you hav 
never written to us for a pric 
lict, o . at ones, end be ber! 
ste roughout the seace 
We want furs from the Eastet 
States and Canada only. 


Charles A. Kaune, 
Montgomery, N. Ye 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Growef. 














You can transform any kerosene = oil) lamp or lane 
tern into dazzling brilliancy with a WHITE LIGHT BURN- 
ER. 50 candle power invisable and unbreakable STEEL 
MANTLE. Positively will not smoke or flicker. Brighter 
than electricity, better than gas or gasoline. Absolutely safe 


Get 1 d ieul ick! 
AGENTS et a sample and particulars has 


Price postpaid 35 cents, 
dollar. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Bright Light Co., 140 Julia St. G:and Rapids, Mich. i 


Tato rtp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. : 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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A Trap Nest. 


For a number of years I have been in 
or of trap nests in order to find out 
what hens are the profitable ones to keep. 
Onevery farm where one hundred hens are 
t the probabilities are that fifty of 
them will not average more than thirty 
Some of the fifty will lay 
put there are a few that will not lay 
at all, so 1 have made this general average 


fav! 


kep 


eggs each year. 
more, 


on such a basis. 


The average cost of feeding a hen for 
This means that the drone 
should be weeded out. The trap nest will 
doit. Here is a trap nest that any farmer 


one year is $1. 























= 


or farmer’s wife can make out of a cracker 
box or any other box of suitable size. It 
should be 12 by 14 inches square by 20 or 
94 inches long. The slat should be nailed 
toacross piece about one-quarter from the 
top and a couple of nails driven through 
the box and into the cross piece, to swing 
on. Half-way back of the inside a nar- 
row piece of board is nailed, back of which 
To set the trap simply 


the nest is made. 
raise the slats inward from the bottom 8 or 
inches high and place a small stick under 
one of the slats. 


the floor. I am a poor draftsman, but 








there should be about five for a box, 12 or 
14 inches in width, 

I use this kind of a trap most of the time 
except when I want to separate the layer 
from the drones, then I use one with the 
double doors. The back door opens as 
the front one closes, allowing the hen to go 
out that way after laying. This saves 
setting and requires no watching.—O. C. 
Larson, Conejos, Co., Colo. 


———_99----—— 


Poultry on Stony Farms. 

Among the stony farms that pay well, 
ihose raising poultry seem to be in the 
majority. One other crop flourishes pret- 
ty well along with rocks and poultry— 
the apple orchard, and there is no better 
location for fowls than an orchard range. 
On some of the stony farms there are old 
orchards, and these may be_ pruned, 
mulched, fertilized and grafted to put 
them into profitable shape. Meanwhile 
young orchards should be started as fast 
as possible. With the young trees on 
rocky land there is likely to besomediffi- 
culty to secure rapid growth. They should 
be cultivated at least a few feet around 
the trees, and the poultry should not be 
80 numerous as to cause damage by 
scratching the earth away from the young 
trees. Some would try the mulch system. 
If the soil is good, the orchard set in sod 
land, and receiving no care but the cut- 
ting of the grass among the trees, leaving 
tas a mulch, has produced a rapid and 
healthy growth of the trees. The mulch 
should be protected by brush to keep the 
poultry from scratching. If the soil is 
not good enough to grow trees without 
cultivation, some crop must be grown, 
and anyhow most farmers will need to 
Talse something on their stony soil to bring 
an income while the trees are growing, un- 
€s poultry is depended upon as a money 
specialty. 

—_—_———_O--— 
A Poultry Testing Station. 


For several years the Poultry Depart- 
ment of the State Agricultural College at 
Ithaca has been endeavoring to secure an 
appropriation to establish a poultry test- 
ing station where poultry. from any part 
of the State can be sent, to be officially 
tested for one or two years, for vitality, 
sg production and prepotency. The 
money has now been granted by the legis- 
lature and the station will be started. 

Briefly stated, its purposes are: First, 
to improve the quality of New York State 
poultry by careful selection and line 
teeding for vigor, prolificacy, hatching 
Power, market quality and economy of 


Production of eggs and flesh by means of 
tateful flock selection and special care on 
the farms of the owners, and by official 
trap nesting and pedigree hatching and 
tooding at the Station. 
impetus to the practice of better methods 
% housing, feeding, rearing and general 
Care, as a natural result of having a defi- 
tite high ideal of attainment and a posi- 


Second, to give 





As the hen enters the 
door is raised off the stick, which falls to 


than the Mediterranean class. 
age person will get better results in fat- 
tening by feeding three times rather than 
twice daily. 
age cost of feed and labor per pound of 
gain for alarge lot of poultry was 9.09 cents 
and the cost of the feed alone was 7.10 
cents. 
made less gain than chickens, in crate 
fattening, and that low grade wheat flour 
was a more economical feed than oat flour 
at the present prices of grains. 


Y | addressing a request to the secretary 
o 
Bulletin 140 of the bureau of animal in- 


dustry. 


(kicking) cattle, deliver me from the col- 
lege graduate. 


tive official method of determining pro- 
ductive merit. Third, to secure informa- 
tion in regard to the variability in pro- 
ductive characters existing between the 
classes, breeds, varieties and strains of 
poultry and of individuals of a givenstrain 
or flock. Fourth, to suggest important 
lines of research which should be under- 
taken to discover new truth and to estab- 
lish principles which will assist in develop- 
ing a more successful practice in poultry 
husbandry. 

The head of the station, Professor, J. 

. Rice, is anxious to receive the co-opera- 
tion of the poultrymen of this part of the 
state and to get suggestions from them. 

: | aed 
Poultry For Profit. 

The breeding, care and management of 
the flocks are equally as important as the 
feeding; in other words, there are many 
flocks of fowls that could not be made to 
pay under any system of feeding. Then 
there are other flocks that never pay, ow- 
ing to environments. It is therefore evi- 
dent that in order for us to give advice 
concerning the handling of fowls where 
the maximum of profit is desired, we 
should know the facts relative to age, 
breeds and breeding, the present daily ra- 
tion, the roosting and laying quarters, 
vermin, etc. However, a few general ob- 
servations may be made, says H. L. 
Blanchard, in Spokesman Review. 

We never attempt to balance the laying 
hen’sration. She can do that better than 
we can, so let her balance her own ration. 

We place before her a variety of sound 
grain, animal feed such as meat scraps, 
milk and the like, a constant supply of 
green feed, such as clover, alfalfa, lettuce, 
cabbage, kale, mangels and th2 like; pure 
water and shell and grit. The hen will 
instinctively choose that which she re- 
quires. Wheat, corn and oats are the 
standard grains. Feed about one-third 
of each, and let the hen do the “‘balanc- 
ing.” Feed this to her in a litter, so she 
can have a chance to scratch for it, as 
nature intended her to do. At the ex- 
periment station we keep constantly be- 
fore our hens, in hoppers, dry bran, beef 
scrap, shells, bone, grit and also milk if to 
be had, charcoal and sunflower seed. 

We never bother about cooking the feed, 
nor preparing wet mashes. We aim for fall 
and winter layers for such will remove all 
terror of the feed bill. Dry alfalfa meal 
or finely cut alfalfa mixed with bran is 
splendid. For growth and maintenance 
follow the same plan. 





ees 
Fattening Poultry on An Extensive 
Scale. 


The successful feeding of poultry de- 
pends largely on ability of the feeder to 
notice the condition of the chickens on 
feed, is one of the fundamentals laid down 
by the bulletin. The common practice in 
poultry packing houses is to feed each lot 
seventeen days or less. Most of the milk- 
fed chickens are fed fourteen days. Prac- 
tically all of the special feeding in this 
country involves the use of milk, which 
produces the ‘mild-fed chicken’ on the 
market. Milk, while the least expensive, 
seems to be the most essential constituent 
of the ration, and when a feeder cannot get 
milk in some formhe generally does not at- 
tempt to fatten poultry commercially. 

Crate feeding from troughs is the 
method employed in this country by most 
of the large fattening establishments, with 
six or ten fowls in acrate. Birds fed only 
for a short time may be forced on highly 
concentrated feeds, whereas if fed longer 
they may need a ration containing a 
greater variety and less concentrated. 

Milk seem to have a very important in- 
fluence on the digestive process, keeping 
the fowls in good condition under forced 
feeding. Beef broth is used to some ex- 
tent, but it is not as good as milk. At the 
beginning fowls should be fed lightly for 


The Value of Different Breeds. 


To prove the assertion often made that 
the breed, has nothing to do with the egg 
production is shown by the following taken 
from the records of the-recent laying com- 
petition in Australia: 

The highest record was made by White 
Leghorns, a pen of six laying 1,324 eggs in 
a year, or eggs in a year per pen. A 
pen of six hens laid 2,369 eggs in two years, 
or 395 eggs per hen, and a pen of six Or- 
pingtons laid 3,047 eggs in three years, or 
508 eggs each. Six Indian Runner.ducks 
laid 1,278 eggs in twelve months and 2,464 
eggs in twenty-four months. 

When this egg laying competition was 
first inaugurated the highest record was 
129 eggs, averaged all fowls entered. This 
record has gradually increased until 600 
hens, entered for competition, have laid 
an average of 168 eggs per hen per year. 
This record has fallen back a few eggs per 
hen from the highest record. 

The first competition was won by Wyan- 
dottes, then by Leghorns and then by 
Langshans, then again by Leghorns. The 
Leghorns hold the record for two years and 
the Orpingtons the record for three years 
average. This goes to prove that any 
breed or variety may be selected and bred 
and fed for egg production until they are 
in condition to lay more than twelve dozen 
eggs in the year. It is only necessary to 
select a good breed of fowls, breed them 
well, cul close and mate properly, until the 
flock is so improved in egg production each 
year. The Leghorns kept for egg produc- 
tion alone will probably produce more 
eggs than other heed at a less cost of 
feed. This record goes also to prove that 
general purpose fowls kept for egg pro- 
duction and market production will be 
twice as profitable when kept in their pur- 
ity as flocks that were formerly kept on 
the farm. 


Scaly Legs in Fowls. 


A corespondent wants to know how to 
cure it. 

“If the birds are only moderately af- 
fected, or are particularly valuable for 
breeding pupeses, they may be cured 
readily, if the treatment be thorough. 
‘Scaly legs’ is caused by a mite technically 
known as sarcoptex mutans, which pene- 
trates beneath the epidermic scales on the 
legs and feet. Some birds are more 
susceptible to it than others, possibly be- 
cause the scales grow tighter on their legs. 
Turkeys, pheasants, some cage birds, as 
well as other birds, are attacked by it, but 
water fowl are considered immune. The 
disease is contagious. Energetic meas- 
ures are necessary. Isolate all affected 
birds. Clean the houses thoroughly. Dis- 
infect with carbolated whitewash or some 
other good disinfectant. Soak the legs of 
birds in warm water containing a little 
soap, to loosen the scales. Remove these 
so far as possible without being too severe. 
This will enable the remedy to come into 
contact with the insects, which are next 
the flesh. There are several good reme- 
dies. Kerosene is good. Into a quart 
measure or deep pail, nearly filled with 
water, put a tablespoonful of kerosene, 
and dip the legs into this, repeating after 
three days, and again, if necessary, to 
effect a cure. But this will bleach the 
legs. One part of sulphur to ten parts of 
vaseline or lard well rubbed into the scales 
is good. Apply every other night for a 
week or ten days. Some of the liquid 
germicides are good. We have used zeno- 
leum, one part to twenty parts of water, in 
which the legs were dipped. A good car- 
bolic salve is good. But be thorough, and 
don’t let the trouble spread.” 
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No man who thinks anything of a tree 
will ever make a hitching post of it. 





You can double your egg yield 
contains over four times as m 
takes the place of bu and 
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MODEL ~ 
cuts easily and rapidly 


ake Your Hens Lay 


uch egg-making materialas grain and 
worms in fowls’ diet. That’s why i 


iM! more eggs, greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


CUTTER 


all large and small bones with adhering 

meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs 

10 Days’ Free Trial. No money down. Send for our free ks toda: 
F. W. MANN CO. Box 3 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








publication that comes to this 


as well. I do not know that we 


1 
November Bulletin 
(WITH RELIABILITY AS ITS THEME) 
‘* Your paper is more carefully read than any other poultry 


is not only read carefully by myself, but by all our students 


of the information given in your paper.”’ 


office. I mean by this that it 


can say more for the reliability 


That is what Professor W. R. Graham, in charge of Poultry Husbandry at 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, says about Farm-Pov.rry. 
Twenty-two years devoted to dependable teachings, to the conscientious safe- 
guarding of its readers’ interests at all times, and constant endeavor to promote 
the welfare of the great poultry industry in all its branches—is the ‘‘WHY”’ of 
this splendid and unusual testimonial. Does this absolute confidence in the 
“reliability’’ of FarmM-Pouttry—as possessed by one of the world’s foremost 


Farm-Povuttry is published on the 
only 50 cents a year. f , 
Pouttrry and the paper in which 





instructors in practical poultry keeping—mean anything to YOU? 


Or, by special arrangement, we can send Farm- 


both one full year for only 65 cents. 


sent to Farm-Pou.ttry PusiisHinc Co., Boston, Mass., who will be 
pleased to send a sample copy free upon request. 


first of each month, and the cost is 


you are reading this advertisement, 
Order and remittance should be 














two or three feéds, gradually increasing 
the amount until they do not clean up all 
that is given to them. The main object 
should be to keep their appetites keen and 
at the same time have them consume as 
much feed as they can assimulate. By 
feeding a small amount often they: will 
eat a greater quantity and their appetites 
will remain keener. 

The conclusion reached by the investi- 
gation show that general purpose fowls 
make more economical gains in fattening 
The aver- 


It was found that the aver- 


It was also observed that hens 


A copy of this bulletin may be obtained 


agriculture. Washington, D. C., for 


—O—————— 
Horace Greeley once said of all horned 
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worth $10.00 to me. I can/on 


every time it is|opens out OVER 


, ends. B 
see cattle at 15 milesand » nickel | NOTHING—NOT ONE C 
ds. T.S.Sepeda, MorganHili,Cal. | tor our tree effer. 





' and Address---A 
Postal Card Will Do 
Everybody wants a telescope. Noth- 

? ing so interesting. Enjoy it day and night. 
Entertain your friends. Interesting, instractive, 
on every farm. Examine houses, fences, stock 










ata distance. See friends and neighbors miles away. Young 
felks and old wild about it. Telescopes this size have sold for $5 to$8. 
We have already given away thou: closed, 


sands. Measures 12 ins. 
1-2 FEET LONG. Brass bou=d, brass safety caps 


4 riul; 5 to 10 mile sight r. It will cost you 
Nidt ONE € ENT OF YOUR MONEY REQUIRED. Send 
UP-TO-DATE, Dept. 38, int 








Brown Leghorns. 


tor young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
All strong, selected, 


farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 
season. To make room for young chicks 
we must let them go, and offer Plymouth 
Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at $2.00, 
fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 each. 
Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, while they 
last. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULT 





They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 


RY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
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Get This 


HERCULES 
STUMP PULLER 
Now—On Our New 


Special Price 
To Quick Buyers 


ot ET a postal card now and write on it 
; c. ‘*Mail me your book and proposition,”’ 
sign your name and address and mail it 
to us at once. We will send you our new free 
book, all facts and our new remark- 
able offer on the old reliable, world 
famous Hercules All Steel, Triple 
Power Stump Puller—3 machines in 
mm one. ae 
By pulling the stumps, you not only 
increase the realty value of your farm, but 
also you raise crops and make profits—where 
formerly you were simply paying taxes 
sas without getting any benefit from it what- 
ever. With dynamite, you never know when the charge will go off—and when it 
does explode properly it drives the roots deep into the ground half broken up, so 
that you have to work on them all day to take them out. There isn’t another 
stump puller on the market that has the strength and efficiency of the triple power, 
the self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features, and in addition is the one 
genuine all steel puller. e 


30 Days’ Trial—3 Year Guarantee 


We want you to get our book so you can read what many Hercules owners 
say about what they have done with a Hercules Stump Puller. We want you to 
know the many features that enable us to send you one on 20 days’ trial, backed 
by athree year guarantee. The all-steel construction, the triple power feature 
that saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safety 
ratchets and the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these things make 
it safe for us to guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that 
breaks any time within three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your 
fault. We want to tell you about the single, double and triple power feature of 
the Hercules. 

After you have doubled the value of your own land by pulling out the stumps, 
you can do contract stump-pulling for your neighbors or rent your machine at a 
nice profit. 


All Steel—Triple Power 


That is what the Hercules is and it is the only machine that is built so. Pro- 
tected by patents. Note the illustration below which shows how we get our triple 
power. There isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules won’t 
pull out without straining or breaking any castings. Now is your chance to get 
a genuine Hercules at a price that you simply won't be able to resist. Mail us a postal 


card now for our book of all facts and figures 
Write Now 


that prove everything p= 
we say about i 
Just simply your name 
on a postal is all we 


the Hercules. 
want so wecan send you 
the convincing facts Bthy 
about the superiority Bes “227 
and efficiency and value of the Her- oo 
cules Stump Puller. We have only 
5,000 of these machines to sell at this 
remarkable introductory price, so 
get your postal in now so wecan re- 
serve one of these machines for you 
until we hear whether you are 
going to buy or not. Only the 





















Blythe, Ga., April 56,1911. 

Hercules Mfg. Co.—Your Offer “AA” outfit for pulling 
stumps has no equal. Five hundred dollars (8.00) is 
quite reasonable estimate of the benefit it bas been to 
me in the past forty-five days. Ihave positive, reliable 
. proof that I pulled sixty dead pine stumps, averaging 
first 5,000 buyers—one in each sight inches in diameter, within two hours. As you see 
& co. ee neet : at was two minutes to each stump and I was operating 
of 5,000 localities—will receive | d¢‘that time with three hands. This 1s much more than 
the benefit | is needed for reasonable speed. With best wishes for 

of this | yoursuccess, REV. J. E, CARSWELL. 




















special in- NOTE—See catalog for many other letters of interest 
troductory | that prove Hercules value and superiority. 
price. 












HERCULES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
368 17th Street, Centerville, Iowa 


















The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short Stories and 
the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should read it regularly 
every week. Regular price of the NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green's Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. For 
nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar publica- 


tion in the world. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00, 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


tion to details. 


Apple Culture. 

Notwithstanding increased attention is 
being paid to apple culture in New Eng- 
land, yet it must be called a’ neglected 
industry in this section. A journey by 
highway through the apple section of 
New England must convince any observer 
that the average apple orchard is sadly 
neglected. Many of the old orchards in 
this section have been badly infested with 
insect pests and in addition have been 
dying out. Thousands of acres are annu- 
ally abandoned to the ravages of the San 
Jose scale, the codling moth, the gypsy- 
moth, and the wooly aphis. Damaging 
frosts are another important cause of in 
juries, says Americam Cultivator. 

Any expert will admit that the color and 
flavor and texture of the New England 
apple is superior to any apple grown in the 
country, even in Oregon or other sections 
of the Pacific slope. Yet our city markets 
are fiilled with handsome specimens from 
the apple orchards of the Pacific slope, 
selling at retail from five to ten cents each. 
while the majority of the New England 
apples do not average two cents apiece in 
the city markets. 

The average farmer will claim in excuse 
for the neglect of his orchard or the neg- 
lect to plant new orchards, that the plant- 
ing of fruit trees is being overdone on the 


marketing apples, the same as in the West 

so that a high standard may be maintained 
and the trade mark of the local organiza, 
tion shall stamp the fruit as selected and 
hence command the best market pricag 

The reason these Oregon apples bring such 
high prices is that thaey are carefully’ 
grown well colored, and packed and mark. 
eted by co-operative associations which 
embrace all the growers in a certain valley 

so that the apples have a uniformity and a 
quality which gives them a country Wide 
reputation, and even now they form an im. 
portant factor in the export trade in ap. 
ples. 

While very choice, No. 1 apples wil 
bring say $5 or $6 a barrel in city markets 
seconds will only command $1.50 to $2 4 
barrel. It is a shame that so many gee. 
onds are produced when care and skill] 
would manage the proportion. It should 
be recognized that while there is a gooq 
profit in raising choice ‘apples, there jg 
very little profit in raising inferior apples 
All choice tarm products require care and 
intelligence. Insect pests w2 must ever 
have with us, and it must be a part of ap- 
ple culture to fight these pests by frequant 
sprayings, by careful watching, by proper 
trimming and proper selection for market, 
Successful apple culture in New England 
involves several sprayings early in the 














A District. School—The only thing we miss in this picture is the American Flag, which should be 


on the pole in front of the building. 


Many memories are revived in looking at this picture. 


To some it 


is the little red school house, to others the old log school house, and to others school houses of different 


color. 
the question of education. 
or trees. 


Notice the shade trees. 


This photograph was taken near Medina in Western New York. 
i i Many country school grounds are barren of shrubs 


No one can afford to overlook 





Pacific slope and that before long apples 
will be a glut on the market. This is 
erroneous, whether from the standpoint 
of demand, production or the increase in 
population. Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture show that in face of a 
rapidly increasing demand the annual 
production of apples in the United States 
has decreased from 60,000,000 barrels in 
1895 to 25,000,000 barrels in 1910. This is 
singular from the fact that there are more 
people eating fruit today than there were 
ten years ago, and there is less fruit to be 
eaten. 

Twenty-five years ago farmers in the 
middle West were setting orchards with as 
much zeal as the growers inthe Northwest 
are planting today. The histories of the 
orchards planted in the middle West show 
that in a few years after coming into bear- 
ing, insect pests and plant diseases elimi- 
nated many of the orchards so that the 
farmers became discouraged and thou- 
sands of acres of apple orchards were re- 
moved by the axe. 

During the craze for planting orchards 
the trees were set out in a wholesale way 
on most unpromising land, so that only a 
small proportion of the orchards thus 
planted ever produced profitable crops. 
Then neglect and the various pests dis- 
couraged the farmer, and even in the East 
as well as in the West thousands of trees 
have been neglected until they became 
barren and worthless. If a fruit grower 
has good orchard land and gives his or- 
chard the care it demands he cannot fail 
of success. There is no more danger of 
over-production of high-grade commercial 
apples in this country than there is that 
the hens will lay more eggs than can be 
marketed. 

The influx of Oregon and Pacific coast 
apples in our city markets should be an 
object lesson to the New England farmer. 
He can make as much money from his ap- 
ples as can be made in the West if he will 
give the orchards the same care and atten- 
If old, yet vigorous trees, 
are grafted to standard fruit, properly 
trimmed, sprayed and fertilized, we may 
revolutionize the output of the New Eng- 
land orchards. There should be some co- 











operative plan in sorting, packing and 


season, involves proper trimmings to take 
out the dead wood, and to admit the rays 
of the sun into the centre of the tree so as 
to color the apples properly and proper 
fertilization to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. If the farmer is not willing to attend 
to these requisites he will not have 
successful or profitable apple orchard. 
—_—_ 
Started wih Nothing. 

Dr. John T. M. Johnston, president of 
the National Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, at a recent meeting of the directors 
of that bank arose and asked that each one 
present who had begun business with 4 
capital of $10,000 stand up. There were 
twenty-five directors of the bank in the 
room, and their wealth would aggregate 
about $20,000,000. Not a man of the 
twenty-five arose. J 

Dr. Johnston then put another proposi- 
tion. He said: ; 

‘Each man of you who had $5,000 with 
which to begin business stand up.”’ 

The twenty-five directors looked around 
at each other, but not one of them stood 


up. 

Pach of you who had $1,000 stand up,” 
persisted Dr. Johnston. 

The directors looked at each other and 
laughed, but none of them arose. j 

Dr. Johnston kept putting the propos! 
tion, lowering the amount by $100 each 
time, and when he got down to $150, one of 
the directors stood up and said that was 
the amount of his capital when he bega 
business. ; 

The majority of the other began without 
a dollar. 

Dr. Johnston himself estimated to be 
worth well on toward a half million dol- 
lars, began his business career withow 
even a pair of shoes. 

—0O-— 

Toil is its own pleasure. 
— 

Jacob Ambaum of Seattle, has discov- 
ered a new cure for diarrhoea in his flock 
of chickens. The juice from a can of 
blackberries in the drinking water, with & 
few of the berries scattered around di 
the work for him and he is anxious to hear 
from others on this. 
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Helpful Apples and Apple Prospects. 
It is good news for the American people 
hen we can chronicle at the beginning of 
his harvest that the apple crop is pretty 
. ood, says the Independent. That is 
eobably the best that can be said of it, 
wn while bigger than that of 1910, it is by 
o means @ universal success. Some of 
a apple states report, like Maine, 90 per 
: a and California, 80 per cent. of a full 
trop; but the best from Arkansas is 24 per 
ai. Missouri, 30 Bl cent. ; Massachu- 
setts 97 per cent. ; Michigan, 38 per cent. ; 
Ohio, 46 per cent.; while West Virginia 
ts up to 50 per cent. ; Iowa, 60 per cent. ; 
{daho, 62 per cent. ; Colorado, 67 per cent. ; 
put Indiana drops down to 15 per cent. 
and Oregon reports 41 percent. The out- 
jook is for @ cro my enough to give the 
joys and girls of the United States a fairly 
ood winter supply. ‘The point now is not 
iolet the speculators deceive the farmers, 
puy up the stock, and put it away in cold 
storage till next vier The price for the 
farmer in the orchard ought to be a good 
one, When the fruit is well selected. It 
happens, however, that not one single 
crop generally grown in our country is ee 
meanly cultivated, so ignorantly {handle 
and so deceitfully sorted as the apple. It 
is nearly impossible, in open market, to 
find barrels that have not been laid at the 
head and stuffed in the middle. _ If there is 
any one place where we need to have a new 
social piety touch it is the apple barrel. 
(ive us the best apples, thoroughly sorted 
and carefully handled, so that they will 
keep all winter, and it will add 20 per cent. 
to the health of the young folk, and the 
old folk as well. Cheap oranges are well 
enough, if they are ripe when picked; but 
there is not a fruit that. can reasonably 
displace the apple, for its delicious eating 
qualities and its effect on digestion. One 
year ago thousands of barrels of apples 
were bought all through the apple belt for 
$1.50 a barrel and immediately sold for $6. 
The farmers should be more wideawake on 
the market question. Our Agricultural 
Department should give out the exact 
facts as to the crop ahead by the middle of 
August, and the growers should put them- 
selves in connection with the Depart- 
ment, and so save themselves from fraudu- 
lent statements. , . 
Talking about apples, which is a spicy 
topic at this time of year, one of the best 
authorities on the subject tells us that 
there are not apples enough grown, even 
in bumper years, to meet the increasing 
export demand and then go around among 
ihe boys and girls of the United States. 
Every country home-owner should plant 
this fall at least ten apple trees, and then 
he should consider them as special pets, 
taking care of his trees on scientific prin- 
ciples; that is, he should feed them well, 
irim them well, spray them thoroughly, 
thin his fruit wisely, pick it carefully and 
barrel it honestly. Living in the apple 
belt of the states, our population must be 
about fifty-five millions, for this belt 
reaches all the way from Canada down into 
the Gulf States. We should like to see an 
enthusiasm awakened that would plant an 
apple tree for — unit of these millions. 
Nothing will pay better or pay faster, if 
the orchard or even the single tree is dealt 
fairly by. Each tree at eight years of age 
should yield $10 worth of fruit annually. 
At twelve years of age the same tree, if not 
smashed with ladders, or allowed to run to 
suckers, will bring the family double that 
amount of fruit. Orchards are plentiful 
which yield eight barrels of well-graded 
fruit to the tree, worth between $30 and 
$0 in any good market. Here is the 
easiest, the noblest and the most whole- 
some of all crops, a specially Yankee fruit, 
for nowhere else in the world does the ap- 
ple thrive as it does in America. Let us 
‘have an apple craze. 
——_—_—_———O— 


STORING APPLES. 


Methods of Keeping Them When They 
Are to Be Kept until Early Spring. 


When apples are not shipped till in the 
late winter or early spring it is necessary 
to store them till ready for shipping, says 
the Market Growers Journal. You may 
store them in the cellar in the crates. This 
Saves time and extra labor and prevents 
4 great deal of bruising which always oc- 
curs when the apples are handled this ad- 
ditional time. ’ 

A good cellar for this purpose can be 
made with a cement floor four fzet. below 
the level of the ground. The side walls 
are also of concrete, and the top is of 
ached brick. It contains three ventilat- 
re and doors in one end and two 
half windows in the other end. The top 
covered over with enough dirt to keep 
out water, and to prevent freezing in the 
coldest: weather. } 

€ crates are set in double rows with 
rg Inches space between them both at 
ie fnts and at the sides. The second 
hac 18 set crosswise, so that there is a four 
rch air space between the crates every 
the’ Never pile apples in a large bin in 
cellar. This means an additional 

i ndling, and when apples are piled in a 
tge heap there is a great deal more de- 


the windows and one of the doors open at 
night, but keep them closed during the 
day as long in the late fall as possible. 
Apples need cool temperature to keep well. 
At the same time the house in which they 
are stored needs ventilation. This makes 
it necessary to ventilate at a time when the 
air is cool; therefore the reason of keeping 
the house closed during the day and venti- 
lating when the air is cool. When there 
is a great deal of moisture in the air at 
night the doors should not be opened. Too 
much moisture causes a more rapid decay 
of the fruit than is the case when the ap- 

les are kept at the right temperature. 

t should not be understood, aiver, 
that the temperature should be kept too 
dry. When such a state exists there is a 
noticeable shriveling of the fruit which is 
as objectionable as a little increased de- 
cay. It is not necessary to say just what 
degree the humidity should be allowed to 
reach, because the average farmer and 
fruit grower is not prepared to tell when 
that degree is reached. The farmer or 
fruit grower must exercise his own judg- 
ment. This should be based on past ex- 
periences. 

Temperature should be kept at about- 
35 degrees. Itmay rise as high as 40 de- 
grees. Different varieties require diff- 
erent temperatures, but the above will 


hold good for all ordinary purposes. Right 
here it is in order to say that the fruit 
should never be placed in the storage 
house while it is hot. One of the worst as 
well as one of the most common practices 
on the average farm is to place the fruit in 
the cellar in the evening after it has stood 
out during the heat of the day. Generally 
the fruit picked during the day is placed 
in the cellar during the evening. As a 
matter of fact the fruit is hot, several de- 
grees too hot, when it is placed in the cel- 
lar. It is a great deal better to allow the 
fruit to remain out in the crates during the 
night. -Insodoingit becomes cool. Then 
early the next morning it should be car- 
ried to the cellar. If there is danger of 
rains during the night set under an open 
shed, or, if not, cover the top over with 
a piece of canvas to shut out the dew. 
Oo 
Ploughman Frost. 

It is a well known fact that water in the 
act of freezing expands considerably and 
with a force that is irresistible, says Harp- 
er’s Weekly. It is the freezing of water 
in the crevices and pores that causes the 
rocks to be gradually worn down and 
“‘weathered,’’ as it is called, into soil. It 
is this also which is continually reducing 
the soil to finer fragments, breaks up hard 
clogs and mellows the ground. 





Fall ploughing or spading assists this 
effect by breaking up the compact soil inte 
lumps, which are further broken into 
small particles. As water and air can act 
—_ upon the surface of these particles it 
is clear that the smaller they are, the more 
surface is exposed to the weather and the 
soil is made soluble. 

If a block of hard soil of twelve cubic 
inches is exposed to the weather 834 square 
inches only are affected; if it is broken up 
into cubes of one inch, 10,368 square 
inches are exposed to these beneficial in- 
fluences, and the amount affected increases 
as the soil is further broken up. 

This fact shows how greatly the effect 
of frost benefits the soil, and therefore 
how necessary it is that the land should be 
fall ploughed and opportunity given for 
this beneficial action of the weather. 





Oo---—-> 

Six hundred sheep killed in one Southern 
county in one week by dogs. Just so long 
as politicians go on protecting the dog by 
law, to the exclusion of sheep, will wool 
and mutton be high and impossible. Let 
every farmer reader combine to demand 
that his state Legislature make laws out- 
lawing sheep-killing dogs, permitting them 
to be killed with impunity by any one see- 
ing them; and both game and sheep will be 
safe. 
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READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 








spare time the past three years,” writes Mrs. Sadie Ww: ie Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 
‘agrar aukomis, Okla, never weavea opportu 

that I don’t make 20 yards and Ido my own house- Do not neglect this = 

—— I weigh only 115 pounds—don’t tire of weav- 
ng. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Read- $ 2 5 Per Week ' 


Forover three years [have been advertisingin Green's Fruit Grower. Scores of Green's Fruit Grower Folks are earning 
good money with Newcomb Looms. | want all wreen’s Fruit Grower readers to know how you can make your time most 
rofitable—how you can engage inadelightful and fascinating occupation in your own 
ome, tbat will not interfere with your other duties and assure you big profits for as 
able to devote to it. 
interested. I say, and I know that every word I say is true, fhat you can make more 
}, money and make it more easily by weaving on a Newcomb Automatic Loom than at 
any other kind of home or tage My 20 years’ experience with others and their 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


| is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
ey stooping—noshuttle throwing. Just the easy work that 

thousands of old and young are aking big money at today—at home. 

1 be delighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 

Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldcarpets, 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
when you own a Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to Loom. Themore you need the money 
“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom in — — busy. Many of our customers make from $25 to 830a week weaving the more I 

get started 


ity. Write me today for my freecatalog, “Weaving Wisdom,” which tells all about 
our looms and the extremely reasonable prices on which Green’s Fruit Grower Folks can obtain one of them. 


Loom as goodan investmentasan80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Seo’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 









At Home 


promise that you'll be 


W. B. STARK 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Let me send you some samples of 






canand will help you to 
to making it. 


20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 
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in Minneapolis and St. Paul alone. 
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40 Miles Completed 
With 14 Daily Trains 206 Cn “®&, 


We Expect 0 Milles Wilh 40 O 
Soon Be Ready For The Cars ROCHESTER 


Will You Help 


That Small Investors Can Handle Big Enterprises 


Regardless of the dictation of financial centers? Will you be one to help prove 
the people’s financial rights in the only practical way to stop the centralization of 
money? I believe the people can easily own and control many of the great enterprises 
and make them earn big money for many instead of for a certain few—one proof of 
what the co-operation of small investors can do, is 40 miles of road now in operation 
and all paid for, and extension being rushed on south from Northfield. High class 
road bed, best ties, 80-lb. open hearth rails, concrete culverts and small bridges, 
$50,000 steel drawbridge over the Minnesota River, Magnificent 65 foot All Steel Cars, 
smoking compartment, men’s toilet, fine Ladies’ Dressing Rooms, with ladies’ toilet. 


14 Daily Passenger Trains in Successful Operation 


An immense Freight Business is waiting the completion of our road. 33,000 cars 
per year have been promised, in writing, at the start. Everything’s going with arush 
—I think the road is well termed, “‘The Dan Patch.” Dan Patch 1:55 has always been 
@ great winner and the Dan Patch Electric road promises to equal Dan Patch’s record. 


**The People’? absolutely own and control 




















I Want Only 5,000 
@staur More Men To Join 
Me In Owning The 


ve Dan Patch Electric 


Line 





And then “‘The People’’ will truly own 
and control a 110 mile electric. railroad 


6,000 of my Custom- 


ers and Friends have already joined me. 


Today we have 40 miles Built and Paid for— 
and it belongs to us. 
south and expect to have 70 miles in operation this 
year, Through The Garden Section Of Minnesota. 

5,000 more Stockholders for one to five shares will com- 
plete the ““Dan Patch Electric Railroad’? to Rochester, 
Minnesota—a total distance of 110 miles—without a cent 

of indebtedness, so that it should bein a posi- 
tion to earn big money for the stockholders, 
, day and night, as long as you live. 


Write Me or Come and See For Yourself. 


ove to the World 


We are now extending on 
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the Dan Patch Electric Railroad. 


Dear Sir: —I don’t 


—th books ¢ know whetber I'll invest 
They can elect a new President at any election. I can hold office only at “The FREE nae a ? any money or not, but @ 


People’s” pleasure because the smallinvestors own control of the voting stock. 
Consider this carefully and let me give you facts on which to base your decision. 


own only one to five shares of stock which makesit truly “The People’s Railroad.” I justask the 
gpportunity to prove to you that the people can absolutely build, own and control The Dan Patch 

ectric Railroad for all time and make it earn big money, day and night, for every stockholder. 
Write me and see what The People can do when they wake up to their Mighty Strength of co- 


operation. Send the coupon or postal for the two valuable investment books, over-flowing with 
hard facts—dollar-earning facts that willamaze you and show you > road to big returns, no mat- 
ter if you only decide to make a smallinvestment. Send C dd. 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 











name and address e 
I do not expect to convince people who allow others to think for them or people who ©” the COUP ‘ON, 
are “financially tied down”’ so that some other fellowcan force them todo as he may or write me a 
desire. / appeal toan intelligent, thinking, free people. 97 per cent of our stockholders postal and re- 

a quest the a 


wee, of sane. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota & 


for your Iam interested and wouki 
like to have you send me your j 
two books — without any obii- 
gation on my part—“ k of, 
Electric Railroad Facts.”’ “Why 
Wail Street Rules with tire Peopie’s 
Money.” 
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What Our Subscribers Think of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 


The Hayfords, Buckfield, Me., Mar. 4, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Green:—I am sure that it is a 
task to decide in which department your 
most excellent journal is most helpful to 
its readers. I never destroy a copy, but 
have a drawer in my writing desk, where I 
put each one, after a careful reading. 

We are a reading family, but many of our 
newspapers and magazines would be dis- 
pensed with, before Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mrs. Helen P. Gilman. 





Winnie, Texas, Feb. 18th, 1911. 
Mr. C. A. Green: 

Dear Sir:—Of all the periodicals that 
come into my home I prize Grzen’s Fruit 
Grower most of all. I sometimes wonder 
how you are able to get up a paper contain- 
ing so much useful information for so 
small a subscription price. 


I. G. Haycraft. 





Fall River, Mass., Apr. 15th, 1911. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Gentlemen:—I received the paper for 
this month, and consider it the best maga- 
zine on this subject which I haveever read. 

Herbert H. Marble. 





Millerburg, Pa. P. O. Box, 464. 
Mr. Chas. A. Green: Sept. 29th, 1911. 
Dear Sir:—Your paper is the best of its 
kind that I ever read. I certainly would 


feel lost without it in my home. 
Chas. F. Miller. 





Batavia, Ohio. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir:—The February number of 
Green’s Fruit Grower is the best issue I 
ever read, the one copy is a mine of infor- 
mation on spraying and worth the price of 
a whole year’s subscription. I have read 
your valuable paper for about thirty years. 

I now have several hundred nice fruit 
trees of all kinds around my home and 
thank you and Green’s Fruit Grower for 
helping me along in this work. 

G. W. Shields. 





1008 S. West St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. C. A. Green, Editor: March 3rd, 1911. 

Dear Sir:—Have had your paper every 

year since it first started. Have frequently 

remarked, it is worth more than the cost. 

Wishing you success and long life, I am 
J. N. Stearns. 





So. Glens Falls, N. Y., Sept. 30th, 1911. 
Dear Sir:—I have taken Green’s Fruit 
Grower for about 3 years and very much 
enjoy it. I read it with both pleasure and 
profit. I consider it very instructive and 
very ably edited. Iam interested in the 
culture of both fruit and flowers and find 

Green’s Fruit Grower a great help to me. 

Fred E. Howard. 





Wilbur, Oregon, Feb. 17th, 1911. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: 
Gentlemen:—I am behind some on my 
subscription. Will you please quote me a 


ten year subscription price. : 
J. E. Winniford. 





Hotel Griswold, Detroit, Mich., 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Feb. 14th, 1911. 
C. A. Green, Editor: 

Dear Sir:—‘‘I have just been reading 
February number. This particular num- 
ber is worth one hundred times the amount 
of the subscription price.’’ J. H. Bowles. 

It is rather funny how I got hold of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. I was fishing on 
the Boardman River last summer; and, 
stopping at a log cabin six miles from any- 
where, during some idle moments, saw it 
on the table. Of course I am now a sub- 
scriber and wouldn’t be without it for any- 
thing. J.H. B. 





East Earl, Pa., Feb. 20th, 1911. 
G. F. G. Co.: I have been a subscriber 
of G. F. G. for the past year and I do not 
believe it goes to any home where it is 
valued and appreciated more than here. I 
am especially interested in small fruits. 
H. L. Bauman. 





150 Broadway, Haverhill, Mass. 

Feb. 15th, 1911. 
G. F. G. Co.: I subscribed to Green’s 
Fruit Grower January 1911 and I got my 
my moneys worth of information in the 

first two numbers. H. Q. Thompson. 





Oxford, Ohio, 311 W. Spring St. 
G. F. G. Co.: I cannot possibly do with- 
out the Old Reliable fruit paper of our 
land. Henry A. Stitzel. 





Vermillion, Ohio. 
G. F. G. Co.: I would not be without G. 
F. G., if it cosé five times as much as it is 
such a help to a man trying to succeed in 
the fruit business. d. Malcomson. 





Silverton, Ohio. 
G. F. G. Co., I have had other fruit and 
farm papers but have decided Green’s the 
best. W. Thayer. 
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C. A, GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Charles A. Green, 


Geo. T. Powell, (N. Y.) 
Stephen N. Green, (Ohio) 
John Edwin Taylor, (Me.) 
A. J. Symonds, (N. H.) 

M. Robert Conover, (N. J.) 
Uncle Dudley, (Vt.) 

S. B. Shaw, (N. C.) 
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Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues 
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Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
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OUR ADVERTISERS.-—It is not our intention to permit the insertion of anyswindlingadver- 
i e If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing 
Fruit Grower he wil! do us and the public at large a service by at once reporting this 
) Upon receipt of this complaint we will investigate the 
affair and will do everything in our power to bring about_a satisfactory adjustment. 
that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his futtre adver- 
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Our Thanksgiving Day 





is time now to ask what have we received during the past year or years of our 


lives for which we should be thankful. 


readers who feels that there is nothing that 


Is there any one of our large number of 


he should be thankful for? I doubt if there 


is such a one, but if there is, let him consider the question for a moment. 
Should he not be thankful for living in such a marvellous age as this, the greatest 
age in the history of the world, when those who are living are enjoying nearly all of the 


inventions and the improvements in living, 


and all the good things that have been written 


and discovered since the history of man began on earth? Do you realize that we have 


inherited all these benefits from past generat 


ions? 


He should be thankful for living in the most progressive country in the world, in the 
most prosperous country, in the country where the largest wages are paid, and where 


there is the greatest personal religious and political freedom. 


He should be thankful for 


opportunities of attending school and for the help which churches, hospitals and other be- 


nevolent enterprises offer. 
strength. Considering the numerous ills a 


he is alive. 


Very likely he should be thankful for good health and 


nd ailments of life, he should be thankful that 


As I drive through the beautiful parks of Rochester or over the orchard or 


forest covered hills of the farms surrounding our city on every side, I feel inclined to 


thank God that I am alive. 
We cannot expect that everything on 





earth will go precisely as we would like to 


have affairs manipulated, but remember that perpetual sunshine, undisturbed by clouds, is 








not desirable. 


It is only through the appearance of clouds or the disappearance of a 


storm that we thoroughly appreciate the following sunshine, and that it is only after a 
winter filled with frost, snow and biting winds, that we appreciate the approach of 









summer with its birds and flowers. 


If he has a taste for music, for art, as displayed in great painting, statuary and 
architecture and an appreciation for the beauties of nature, he should be thankful for these 
marvellous gifts of the great Creator, If he has a friend who he feels would stand by 










him through misfortune or affliction, he should be thankful for thie friend. 


If he has 


faith in a beneficent Creator he should be tkankful for this. 
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—Reciprocity with Canada did not come. 

Thanksgiving day will soon be here, is the turkey 
ready? 

—Winter is on its way. 
be in order. 

—We have many things to be thankful for. 
we truly thankful? 

—The total value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Virginia was given in 1900 as $530,918,- 
000, as against $271,578,000 in 1900, an increase of 
$259,340,000, or 96 per cent. 

—tThe total value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Ohio was given in 1910 as $1,650,746,000, 
as against $1,036,615,000 in 1900, an increase of 
$614,131,000, or 59 per cent. 

—tThe total value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Florida was given in 1910 as $117,623,- 
000, as against $40,800,000 in 1900, an increase of 
$76,823,000, or 188 per cent. 

—The tota! value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Georgia was given in 1910 as $477,603,- 
000, as against $183,370,000 in 1900, an increase of 
$294,233,000, or 160 per cent. 


—The total value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Washington was given in 1910 as $570,- 
142,000, as gaainst $115,610,000 in 1900, an increase 
of $454,532,000, or 393 per cent. 


—tThe total value of farm land and buildings for 
the State of Mississippi was given in 1910 as $330,- 
295,000, as against $152,007,000 in 1900, an increase 
of $178,288,000, or 117 per cent. 


—We wrote to many of our subscribers and noti- 
fied them that now was the time to renew their sub- 
scription. Several thousand have responded and we 
expect to hear from the others shortly. 


—In 1910 the farmers of the United States grew 
44,000,000 pounds of hops, an increase of 8,000, 
pounds over the production of the previous year. 
The 1911 crop is bringing good prices to the grower. 


—Did you notice the new dress of type that the 
Fruit Grower took on last month, if you did not take 
a close look at the November number and _ notice 
the improved series of new type which makes it more 
readable. 

—Green’s Fruit Grower is the oldest fruit paper 
in the world. For over thirty years it has appeared 
every month trying to advance the cause of ‘‘better 
fruit,” “better living,” “‘better men” and “better 
women.’ Isit worthy of your support? 


Christmas shopping will 


Are 
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COMMENT. 


_ ——Don’t forget the publisher, he works seven days 
in the week, many times far into the night to give 
his readers the best that isin him. Surely you will 
make his Thanksgiving Dinner a dinner of cheer by 
answering his communication and renewing your 
subscription, 


—tThe estimated wheat crop of the United States 
for 1911 was 639,000,000 bushels. Home consump- 
tion, at the rate of six bushels per capita, will call for 
540,000,000. The remaining 99,000,000 will do little 
more than provide sufficient for next year’s seeding, 
and account for waste. 


—A bulletin recently issued from the Mayor’s 
Bureau of Weights and Measures of New York city 
gives notice to shippers that on the 1st day of No- 
vember, 1911, and thereafter ‘“‘apples, pears or 
quinces when sold in boxes, crates or containers, shall 
be plainly marked or labeled on the outside of the 
box, crate or container with the net weight or meas- 
ure of the contents.”’ 


—The food gamblers are preparing for a cold stor- 
age speculation in pears as well as apples. Pears 
which the public probably will be called on to pay 
$9 a barrel for at the holidays are now going into cold 
storage at $2.50 to $3.75 a barrel. The $9 apples of 
the merry yuletide are now going into cold storage 
at $2.50 to $3.75 a barrel—Alexanders, Wealthys, 
Oldenburgs and Gravensteins. 


—Hundreds of disappointed Agnerican farmers 
who crossed the border into Canadian fields are turn- 
ing their hopes toward the United States as a result 
of the collapse of reciprocity. Realty firms confirm 
reports that wry A farmers are leaving and preparing 
to leave Canada because of the failure of reciprocity. 
They are selling as fast as they can and are seeking 
ranch land across the border. Thousands will settle 
in Montana, Washington and Oregon and some are 
coming further south. 


—What a good world this would be if everyone 


000 tried to help others instead of only trying to help 


themselves. If the large family of 
magazine should resolve to rec¢ p 
tion to their neighbors thus securing one new sub- 
scriber for it; the result would be that instead of 
having 100,000 readers we would have 200,000 and 
a better and bigger % y would reach you every 
month. Will you not do this for the good of the 
cause—Fruit Growing. 


—Fifty-two of the leading railroads of the United 
States operated agricultural instruction trains for the 
benefit of farmers along their routes, using 239 cars 
and spending more than $90,000 in the service, dur- 


readers to this 
a this hii. 





ing the twelve months ended June 30, 1910, ac 
ing toa ay oh just made to the Secretary of Ap» 
culture by John Hamilton, Farmers’ Institute § = 
ist. It is estimated that 379,290 people attended thy 
institutes conducted on the trains, which traversed 
altogether 40,771 miles of track and made 1,793 
ranging from forty minutes to two days each, 
Hamilton reported that many of the transport,. 
tion companies are coming to appreciate . 
culture as a source of income, and are gi 
special attention to its development, ving 


—Consul Andrew J. McConnico, at St. Johng 
Quebec, says ina report: ‘The shipment of apples 
from Montreal port during the 1910 season showed 
marked decline compared with the preceding q 
the amount in barrels being respectively, 163,997 
and 581,206. The banner year of recent years re 
1907, when 629,566 barrels were shipped. The de 
cline in shipments is an evidence in a measure of the 
small yield in this and surrounding sections, whe e 
there is a noticeable increase in price of apples iad 
scarcity in cider and other by-products of ra fruit,” 


—All leading crops in the United States show ad 
cline as compared with last year. Estimates oa 
made of this year’s yield of corn at 2,600,000,000 
bushels. This is half a billion bushels less than th, 
final estimate of the yield for 1910 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The yield of 
wheat is placed at 639,000,000 bushels, or 56,000,099 
bushels less than the departmental estimate of the 
crop for last year. The yield of oats is placeg at 
797,000,000 bushels, or 329,000,000 less than g yea: 
ago. Theoatcropisthesmallest in twenty-five year, 
All three grain crops are very little above the short 
yield of 1907, and it was the short yield of 1997 that 

rought about the depression in that year. 


—The people of the United States are defrauded on; 
of some $20,000,000 annually through the use of de. 
fective weights and measures. _ So, at least, says Igy. 
dore Wulfson, inspector of weights and measures at 
Indianapolis, and his position entitles him to be heard 
with respect. Mr. Wulfson says that federal j * 
tionistheonlyremedy. Itseems extraordinary the 
at the end of over 130 years of national existance, the 
United States should not yet have succeeded in safe. 
guarding the ordinary procedure of barter and pro. 
tecting the poor man from being swindled. A little 
less attention to fine schemes, a little more heed to 
common needs would be a move in the right diree. 
tion. 


—Commissioner of Agriculture Ray H. Pearson 
conducted a conference at the Department of Agricy|. 
ture on the chestnut tree disease, the control of which 
is provided for in the agricultural law passed during 
the last session of the Legislature. Prominent forest. 
ers of Pennsylyvannia, New Jersey, Connecticyt 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Wash. 
ington, D. C., in addition to a number of men at the 
head of various New York state institutions which are 
at present devoting considerable time to the study of 
the blight attended this conference,among others in at- 
tendance were Professor F.C. Stewart of the Agricul- 
ture Experiment station at Geneva and Professor H, 
H. Wetsel of the State Agricultural College at Ithaca, 


—During the last ten years the population of the 
United States increased twenty percent. In thesame 
time the acreage of farm lands increased only four per 
cent. Nor is there any possibility of a material addi. 
tion to the latter as the available virgin soil of the 
United States is practically exhausted. Something wil] 
doubtless be done by draining swamp lands and the ir- 
rigating of areas now barren; but, speaking ina genera] 
way, the only means by which the United States asa 
whole can escape being forced upon an importing 
basis, and that within a very short time, so far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, will be found in increasing 
the production per acre. Of such increase in produc- 
tion there is no immediate Eg revenge Even this year 
it is doubtful if the United States will have a single 
bushel from its short wheat crop to spare for shipment 
abroad. 


—Large quantities of fruit are consumed in the 
United States. In addition to the tremendous 


product of our own _ orchards, less some 
$23,000,000 worth exported, we now import 
fruits and nuts annually to the value of 


$44,000,000. Of bananas alone we recived from trop- 
ical countries over $12,400,000 in 1910. It is not s0 
many years ago that fruit is many parts of the United 
States was inaccessible, except in season, to any er 
cept the rich; but it is now possible for al! sorts and 
conditions of men in all parts of the broad land to ob- 
tain fruit of some sort, in season or out of season. 
There is no other country on the globe where fruit, 
through cheapness of transportation, cold storage, 
canning and other processes, has become a necesity 
instead of a luxury of life. That, too, in spite of the 
fact that the cost of living is high. 


—General Review of Crop Conditions.—Favorable 
growing weather, general rains, warmth and 
absence of widespread frost during the past month 
in most parts of the United States improved the pros 
pects of nearly all crops which had not previously 
reached maturity. Asa consequence the conditional 
all crops combined on October 1, was approximately 
13.3 per cent. below average conditions on that date. 
as against 15.2 per cent. below average conditionson 
September 1, 14.1 per cent. below on July 1, andl07 
per cent. below on June 1. The conditionof cro 
specified, on October 1 (or time of harvest) on 
basis of 100 representing average conditions, (not nor- 
mal) was as follows: Apples 114.1; Cotton 106.9; 
Sugar Cane 106.5; Lemons 104.6; Pears 103.6; Grapes 
103.4; Sugar beets 102.4; Oranges 101.6; Cranberries 
100.0; Rice 99.0; Peanuts 96.8: Sorghum 96.7; Buck- 
wheat 96.7; Tobacco 96.5; Sweet potatoes 94.2; Com 
89.6; Flax 88.2; Potatoes 82.7;. 


—Summing up the conditions, the price outlook is 
far lower for the quotations for apples in Eastem 
markets than last year, but the market shoul 
less uneven and more settled the first part of t 
season than it was in 1210. Supplies of apples # 
compared with last year should include a small pro 
portion of number twos and a steadier general supp! 
throughout the season. We look for fair prices, but 
not for especially high quotations, and it seems p' 
able that less than usual will be gained by trying 
hold apples until late in the season. At 8 
recent gathering of Western New York _frult 
growers, Prof. U. P. Hedrick of the State experimett 
station said he had just returned from a trip of it. 
— through Michigan fruit orchards, and found 
the. peach industry on the wane. Fall apples were 
— in Michigan, but winter apples were scarce. 

e predicted that in November fewer apples will be 
found in both Michigan and New York than last 
year. 


—Plate Exhibits of Apples a Prominent Feature— 
A rumor is current that nothing smaller ths 
boxes and barrels of apples will be shown # 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Associations 
fruit show in Duquesne Garden, Pittsburgh, J40- 
15-20, 1912. This is untrue, and would be com 
trary to the policy of the State Horticultural Associ 
tion, namely, bringing together the growers of = 
State both large and small and developing the whole 
horticultural industry of the State. ‘The effort has 
been to interest and help the biggest number. 12? 
small grower with a single plate of choice fruit ~ 
always been as welcome as the larger grower, and the 
Pittsburgh show will be no exception. Nearly “ 
the space in the fruit show has been set aside for pst 
exhibits. Everybody’ who has choice fruit sho 
write to T. D. Harman, Jr., Manager, 110 Shady 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., for directions a6 to 7 
—_o Fall fruit is now going into storage for 
show. 

sited ailing 


_Teacher—“How will they use airships in ¥% 
Jimmy?” Ne , 

Jimmy—“Induce the enemy to go up in em, ™# 
am.” 
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Home Manufacture of Vinegar. 


Cleanliness is vital, says Prof. Lewis of 
There are 


on Agricultural College. 
rte distinct steps involved: 


‘yice sugar, (2) alcohol, and (3) acetic acid 


d 
eness, variety and freedom from dirt 


clean barrels. 


In grinding and pressing the apples, care quiet open country. Birds were seen in 
should be taken to observe the ordinary 
precautions for cleanliness. In some cases peckers were picking worms and bugs out 
water should be added to the apple pumace 


ithe amount of apple juice and quality de- 
vom on the grade of the apples, their 


A Bear Story. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


dog. As I entered the dark timber lands 
so different from the mad city and the 
the trees making the air melodious. 


of the bark of the big forest trees which 
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Making Cider in the Orchard—Using a Small Outfit. 





after pressing, and then, after it has been 
allowed to stand awhile, pressed again. 
In this way an additional amount of juice 
is obtained. This, however, does not 
contain enough sugar to make good 
vinegar. If high grade vinegar is desired, 
the pumace should not be washed. 

Where it is possible to do so, the juice 
should be put into one large vat or covered 
receptacle and allowed to stand a few days 
before putting it into barrels. In this way 
the solid matter will settle gradually before 
itis placedin the casks. The casks should 
be thoroughly cleaned, treated with live 
steam or boiling water, to be certain that 
there is no foreign matter in them. Barrels 

_should not be filled over two-thirds full of 
juice, and the bungs should be left out. 
A loose plug or cotton may be placed over 
thehole, however, to decrease the evapora- 
tion and prevent dirt getting in. The 
bungs should never be put in until after 
the vinegar is made. 

After the juice is placed in the cellar, the 
temperature should not be allowed to fall 
below 44 or 50 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
alcoholic fermentation will be complete in 
three to six months time. By raising the 
os the fermentation may be 
made more rapid, but it should noi be 

ushed over 75 degrees. By adding yeast, 
ermentation can be completed in three 
months time or evenin less. It takes one 
yeast cake to abcut every five gallons of 
apple juice. The yeast cake should be ab- 
solutely fresh, and should be dissolved in 
warm water before putting it into the 
juice. Vinegar or ‘‘mother’’ should never 
be added to fresh apple juice, or until after 
the cider has become hard. 


After thorough alcoholic fermentation 
has taken place, and the cider has become 
hard, the clear liquid can then be drawn 
off, and after the cask has been thoroughly 
nnsed, the liquid can be returned to it. 
After filling the barrel about half full ofthe 
clear liquid, one-fourth of the old vinegar 
may be added, and on the surface of it 
some “‘mother’’? may be added if desired. 


Itrequiresfrom three toeighteen months 
ormore tomake good vinegar, according to 
the conditions under which the fermenta- 
tion is carried on. When the apple juice 
\sstored in a cellar and allowed to become 
vinegar to legal standard, it takes from 
twenty-one to twenty-four months. If 
the alcoholic fermentation is hastened by 
the use of yeast, and the acetic fermenta- 
tion favored by a warmertemperature and 
4vinegar ‘‘starter’’ added, it is possible to 
Make good vinegar in six totwelve months. 

When the acetic fermentation will pro- 
duce about 4.5 or 5 percent. of acetic acid. 
then the barrels can be filled to their capa- 
a A and tightly corked. 

«2 Manufacturing plants they use the 

mother,’’ or thick, tough, yellowish skin 
Which forms in the vinegar barrel, and 
after adding it to the apple juice, let it drip 
over beech shavings, coming in contact 
with warm air in the process, which pro- 
duces the vinegar much more rapidly. 


—_——_O0-—-_-_—" 
Andrew Kommer, a 16-year-old youth, 


Picked 100 bushels of apples in nine hours, 
Working from a ladder nearly all of the 


time.—Shortsville Enterprise. 


raised their heads high up into the sun- 
shine of heaven. A partridge bounded up 
with a noisy whirl of wings from a clump of 
cedars, and disappeared in the distance. 
It was nearly noon when I saw before me a 
little pond full of water lilies, its shores 
shaded on every side with shrubs, many of 
which were in blossom. Approaching this 
pond was a big bear. 

‘‘What kind of a bear?”’ 

Never mind. This is not a scientific or 
zoological report. It is enough for me to 
say that it was a bear. 

On seeing the wild creature my dog made 
a plunge forit. This caused the hair of the 
bear to distend and become erect. 

“‘It must have been a porcupine that you 
saw. No bear ever elevates his hair in the 
way you speak of.”’ 

I tell you it was a bear, and its hair was 
raised in anger, just as I am telling you. 
What is more fierce or revengeful than an 
angery bear? 

‘‘Was it a wild bear?”’ 

Surely it was a wild bear. Do you think 
I am telling you of a visit to a menagerie? 

Well the bear stood his ground firmly, 
waiting for the onslaught of the dog. My 
dog is a wise animal, therefore he kept at a 
safe distance from the bear, circling about, 
now and then getting a nip at the bear’s 
hind legs. By and by the bear gave the 
dog a cuff with his paw, sending the dog 
ki-yey-ing down near the shore of the little 
pond. Bear in mind that the bear had not 
yet discovered my presence. If the bear 
had known that such a valient hunter was 
near by, bearing in hand a rifle which had 
never been known to miss its mark, he 
would have beaten ahasty retreat. Care- 
fully I rested my rifle on the low branchofa 
mapleand took careful aim at the heart of 
the bear, which I estimated lay in front of 
his fore legs, at the base of the neck. AsI 
was about to pull the trigger I hesitated. 
A thought took possession of me. Why 
should i destroy this beautiful creaure; 
standing there among the wicked briers in 
his bare feet. : 

He was in his bare skin also was he not? 

So I ealled off the dog, gathered a few 
water lilies, and wended my way slowly 
back to camp. 

——O-—-——"—" 

Thou shalt not be afraid to blow thine 
own horn, for he who failest to blow his own 
horn at the proper occasion findest nobody 
standing ready to blow it for him. 

~--—==0 

Our idea of a modest man is one who 

keeps his opinions of himself under cover. 








———o 


It is much easier to forget what you 
ought to know than it.is to know what you 
ought to forget, says Mail Order Journal. 


——_9—_—_- 


It takes two to do it.—‘‘One has to 
look and study to see beauty. It takes 
two to make 8 beautiful object; the eye of 
the beholderisasindispensable as the hand 
of the artist. The artist does his work— 
the beholder must do his. Art, in short, 
is entirely a matter of reciprocity ; the kind 
of beauty that jumps at you is the kind 
that you end by tiring of, and, therefore, 
it isn’t real beauty at all; only an approxi- 


“Gather around me while I tell you a 
(1) apple bear story.’ 

. What kind of a bear story? 
You will learn about that later as I go 


on. 
j f f One day I started out for a hunt with my 
To make good cider vinegar ripe apples trusty gun in hand followed by my faithful 
which are free from filth should be used, 
and the juice should be put into good, I paused to admire the beauty of the scene 





DETROIT SPRAYING OUTFITS! 


Are the best that money can buy. Sold at lower prices than are asked for inferior outfits. 
+ Power and thoroughness are absolutely essential to success in spraying, 
and these two features are embodied in the Detroit Spraying Outfit to a 
much: greater extent than in any other. Designed by a practical and suc- 
cessful orchardist. Operated by a 4-horsepower ing Detroit Kerosene 
Engine. Exceptionally high platform enables you to get right to the top of 
the tallest trees and four full horsepower enables you to 


Send for Free Bulletin Drive the Mixture Right Into the Bark 
No. 107 for facts Embodies every convenience. Pump start- 
about ed and stopped from upper platform. Built 
on a platform of standard width so that it 
can be placed on any farm wagon. Also can 
be used as aportable pumping outfit or fire 
enginc. Engine can be quickly removed and 
fw, uscd to furnish power for any other pur- 
pese. November to May is the time to 
spray, and after doing your own trees you 
and the boys can go out andclean up thecost 
of your outfit in a week by spraying for your 
neighbors. Write at once for Bulletin No. 107, 
giving startling facts in regard to the profits 
to be derived from spraying, together with 
full and complete instructions, formula, 
spraying calendar, etc. 
- DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
Spraying Dept,, Bulletin No. 107, Detroit, Mich, U, 8. A, 













































Be sure to address 
to our Spraying Specialist 











SAVES $25 TO $50 PER DAY 


.., Hundreds of farmers throughout the country ate saving from $25 to $50 per day by the use of The Cyclone 
Tile Ditching Machine. Tiling is rapidly taking its place as the most important farm improvement, but 
without the aid of a machine, operations are retarded because of the high cost of digging ditch and slowness of 
hand work, The Cyclone Ditcher js designed to dig your trenches quickly, with the horse power which 
is always available on the farm, The cost of the Cyclone is low, within the reach of the average farmer. 








SAVES ITS COST IN TEN DAYS OPERATION. 
One customer writes: ‘‘Saved its cost in a few days;’’ another; 
“Saved $45 to $60 per day;”’ another, ‘‘Saved $100 in four 
days;’’ another, ‘‘Saved $200 in tiling 12 acres.”’ 


It will do the same for you. Don’t lay another rod of tile without the assistance of a Cyclone Ditcher. It 
wont cost you 2 cent to own one, it will save more than its cost in the money you would otherwise pay out for 
having your ditches dug by contract. Guaranteed to cut 300 rods per day two feet deep in ordinary soil with 6 
average farm horses.. Don’t wait for contractors—do your own tiling—at lowest cost——in shortest time. 

If you have tiling to do and want to know how to save in time and cost, write to-day—don't wait—do it now. 


The Jeschke Manufacturing Company, Bt) ur. ono 
















We Want to Send You Our New Free @= 
Fall wit. Catalog 24 Style Book)y 


Sane = pages cneeaies items. Forin- —__—— 
- stance : Laundry Soap, 24¢ca bar ; Baking Powder, 12¢c sa 
acan; Toilet Soap, (Scakebox), 124c, Quality guaranteed— Save You 7 
30 Days’ Trial—No Money In Advance 
Pre with orders fi GUARANTEED 

1500 Premiums Given Bip oeies” Wate vwetal tor OnGroceries, Clothing, | 
this big money-saving catalog. Tells how to furnish your home witheut Furnitu “ oan 

a cent of extra cost. See for yourself the money you can save on our Urniture, Shoes 
'ACTORY-TO-FAMILY Plan. Write for it today. All Other 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept.c¢71, CHICAGO 
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mation to beauty.’’—Harland. 


Fortunes Save 
By Wearers of Steel Shoes 


I want you to know about my Steel Shoes even if you 
never buy a pair in your life. The more your feet bother 
you, the harder you are on shoes, the more I want 

ou to read my free book, *‘The Sole of Steel.’’ 

just want you to know why mud, brush, water, 
snow, ice, are all alike, all good footing, if you 
have on a pair of my Steel Shoes. I want to show 
“tase why Steel Shoes will cure corns, bunions or cal- 
ouses if you have them—or how to always keep your 
feet free of these troubles. I want to show you how 
over half a million men are each saving about $20.00 
shoe money a year, because Steel Shoes outwear 
about 6 pairs of leather shoes or rubber boots. Not 
only that, but I want to prove to you that 


Steel Shoes 
Protect Your Health 


Cold, wet feet lead to lumbago, rheumatism, neuralgia, colds, grippe, bron- 
chitis and even pneumonia. Steel Shoes insure you against all these dangers. 
because the steel sole comes up one inch all around and is bound to the leather 

by a riveted, water-tight joint. Your feet are powder-dry in Steel Shoes, per- 
s fectly comfortable all the time winter and summer, and secure 
against injury from nails, stones and all sharp things that rip 
through leather or rubber boots. When over 500,000 men will 
never do another day’s work in anything but Steel Shoes if 
they can help it—isn’t it time for you to investigate? 


Write For My Free Book Now/ 7.) 


Just a postal willdo. It’s worth that, surely, to gain sa. | 













N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel Shoe Man 




















health protection, foot comfort and a sa’ of 
@year. Then if you decide totrya pair, I'll send 
em on Free mination and Try On in your 
home. I havea size to fit ev 
boy too. Write me now for the ik. 
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Hotel | 


Cumberland 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near 50th Street Subway and 53d St. 
Elevated Station. 





location near depots, shops 


and Central Park. 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF. 
$2.50 with Baths, and up. 


Send for booklet. 


Ideal 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly of Hotel Woodward. 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








™\ | WILL MAKE YOU 
'\ PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
* your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
#} Representative of my Company in your town; 
sf start you in a profitable business of your own, 

end help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportun for men without 
Gapitas to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 47 Marden Ballding 
weshington, D. ©. 










£. BR. MARDEN 


President 
te rarer 








STAR_PRESERVATIVE preserves Oider, Grape Juice, 
Etc., Ete. It isa Pure Food Preservative, most whole- 
some, reliable and affective. Will keep cider etc. sweet 
all the year around without affecting its taste or flavor. 
Enough to preserves) gallons of cider mailed for 50cts. 
Stamps will do. . Write for quantity prices. Agents 
wanted. The F. W. Mead Oo., Johnson, N. Y. 


FREE We will send —_ this beautiful 
GOLD PLATED RING absolutely 
Free if you will send us the names of five of 
your neizhbors and 10 cents to pay postage, 
etc. GEM CITY SUPPLY CO., Quiney, Llinols 


Fakers Exposed! 


In keeping with its policy of service to the 
farmer, Farm Journal is distributing broad- 
cast a book which exposes the worst class of 
swindlers that prey upon the farmer. 


“Horse Secrets” 


by Dr.A.S. Alexander,famous veterinarian,isa 
complete give-away of all the slick tricks the 
smoothest horse-trading swindlers are up to. 
Exposes the “widow dodge,” the “ginger” and 
“*bishoping” tricks. Tells the secret of “‘plug- 
ging a roarer,” ‘shutting aheaver” and affords 
absolute protection to the farmer against all 
such roguery. Besides, it gives the most expert 
advice for feeding and conditioning of stock, 
together with the best remedies for diseases 
and vices of horses. We want every farmer to 
have this valuable book, because 


Farm Journal 


is the sworn enemy of all fakers, quacks and 
Swindlers, They are strictly barred from ex- 
ploiting their grafts through our columns, and 
we take every opportunity of exposing them. 
Therefore, we are making it easy for everyone 
to own this book by offering it, with a four 
— subscription to Farm Journal, the most 

ipful, practical, widest-read and best loved 
farm paper in the world, 


Both For $1.00 


The wisdom of this paper and the protection of 
this book will save andearn you eo 4 dollars. 
You neverinvested adollartobetter advantage. 


Farm Journal, 118 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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Work and Diseases of the Kidneys. 
Interview by Green’s Fruit Grower, with a 
Specialist on this subject of great interest. 

Since there are many people who have 
kidney trouble, or imagine they have, Iam 
sure many of the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower will be interested in our interview 
with a physician who has made a special 
study of this subject and whose statements 
and recommendations can be relied upon. 

The work laid out by nature for the kid- 
neys is to remove poisonous substances 
from the body. These poisonous sub- 
stances come to the body largely through 
eating meat. It has been definitely proved 
that the average man and woman can live 
in health and strength on one half the 
amount of food usually consumed. Re- 
sults have beenshown that the kidneys can 
in good health perform four times the 
amount of work which they are usually re- 
quired todo. People have lived in health 
with only one kidney. Here is hope for 
those who have kidney trouble, since it in- 
dicates that by diminishing the amount 
of food, and especially the amount of meat 
they can lessen the work of the kidneys 
one-half, and since the kidneys in health 
can do four times the amount of work re- 
| quired here is an indication full of hope for 
those affected. But there are many people 
who imagine they have kidney trouble or 
who have been told that they have it who 
| really are not affected at allin that way. 








It may be positively stated that when 
the kidneys have been injured, or when 
| they have degenerated they cannot be 
| brought back into perfectly norma! condi- 
| tion, therefore we are cautioned to avoid 
excess in eating, especially meat eating, in 
order that our kidneys may remain in a 
healthy condition. But even when the 
kidneys show a slight diseased condition 
many patients have by proper diet and 
proper living been known tolive for twenty 
or.thirty years, and to finally die, cf some 
other disease, even when the kidney at- 
tacked was known as nephritis or brights 
disease. 

It is not unusual to find traces of albu- 
| men in the urine, and when there is albu- 
men discovered it is liable to take on the 
form of casts, and when these casts are 
found the physician usually diagnoses the 
case as Brights disease, whereas it may 
not be Brights disease and in many cases it 
is not. Usually where one kidney is 
| affected both are affected. 

‘‘How about exercise”’ I asked. 

“‘A moderate amount of exercise is de- 
sireable in order to retain the health of the 
|kidneys or to improve their condition 
| when affected, but you should remember 
| that where excessive exercise is indulged 
in the tissues of your body are being con- 
| sumed, therefore the result on the kidneys 
|is the same as though you were eating 
|meat. Excessive Fruit eating or water 
drinking makes extra work for the kid- 
neys.”’ 

“What are the symptoms of brights di- 

ease or nephritis?” 
‘“‘Theindications aresleeplessness, (can’t 
rest well night or day) fatigue caused by 
moderate exercise, swelling of the limbs 
and feet, partial if not serious loss of 
weight, and weakened eye sight. If you 
have none of these symptoms you can rest 
assured that your kidneys are doing their 
work well.”’ 

“‘What climate is best for one afflicted 
with brights disease.” 

‘“‘A dry climate is far better than a moist 
climate. The principal reason why a 
southern climate should be'chosen is that 
itleadsto more out door life than a northern 
climate, otherwise the northern climate 
would be as desirable as the southern, 
if dry.” 

“Do you advise massage or osteopathic 
treatment for brights disease. or kidney 
disorder: ”’ 

“No I do not.” 

“Will the smoking of three mild cigars a 
day, morning, noon and night, or the use of 
wine glass of pure grape wine more than 
once a day be injurious to the kidneys?” 

“‘No it would not. You should be care- 
ful not to overwork, not to get cold, to keep 
your feet dry, dress comfortably but not 
Over warm. In other words do all you can 
to preserve you general health ‘by occas- 
soinally playing ball and other out door 
exercises. Worry poisons the entire body 
and should be avoided especially in cases 
of kidney trouble. 
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Fruit Acids Destroy All Kinds of Disease 
Germs. 

Cholera germs are killed in 15 minutes 
by lemon juice or apple juice and typhoid 
germs are killed in half an hour by these 
acids, even when considerably diluted, says 
Spokane Review. Jf, according to this au- 
thority, you squeeze a lemon into a glass 
of water containing cholera germs and let 
it stand a few minutes you may drink the 
water with impunity, as the germs will be 








dead. Try it and see. Instead of telling 
a man to have his stomach washed out, ex- 
— now order him to drink orange or 
emon juice which will cleanse the stomach 
as thoroughly as astomach tube, provided 
he is not suffering from a case of gastric 
catarrh. If they have to deal with gastric 
catarrh in which there is a large amount of 
tenacious mucus adhering to the walls 
of the stomach, then a stomach tube to 
dislodge it is required, but in the ordinary 
cases of billiousness, foul breath, a bad 
coated tongue, sick headache and nervous 
headache, a fruit diet is claimed to be a 
wonderful purifier. 

Along this line the department of agri- 
culture is distributing Farmers’ Bulletin 
293—the Use of Fruit as Food. Fresh 
fruits, the bulletin states, are dilute foods 
and closely resemble green vegetables in 
total nutritive value; but dried fruits and 
many preserves are much more concen- 
trated, comparing favorably with some of 
the cereals and other dry vegetable foods 
inthe amount of total nutrients and energy 
which they supply per pound. The char- 
acteristic chemical consituents of fruits 
are carbohydrates and so they are 
naturally and properly used in a well bal- 
anced diet to supplement foods richer in 
protein, such as cereal grains, legumes, 
nuts, eggs, dairy products, meats and fish. 
Fruits also contain considerable mineral 
matter, and as they are dilute foods they 
may be added to the diet to supply iron, 
and other mineral constituents without 
unduly increasing the supply of protein 
andenergy. Since they are bulky and often 
contain fairly large proportions of indiges- 
tible matter, fruits stimulate what might 
otherwise be a sluggish intestine. They 
are a valuable part of a well balanced diet 
and may well be eaten in larger quantities 
than at present. 








0 
Heating and Ventilation. 

It has long been believed that ventila- 
tion is necessary in order to remove poi- 
sonous emanations arising from the human 
body. But observations made to deter- 
mine the nature of the poisonous properties 
of the expired air lead to negative results. 
No poison can be demonstrated in the air 
of crowded rooms, and the carbon dioxid 
is so relatively slight in amount that it 
cannot be held responsible for the physio- 
logical effects observed. To what, then, 
are due the disagreeable consequences of | 
remaining in an overcrowded, poorly ven- | 
tilated room, asks The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Such 
consequences are real and not imaginary, 
and they range all the way from slight de- 
pression and headache to severe nausea, 
vomiting and collapse. 

Physiologie experiments show that these | 
effects are due to interference with the nor- | 
mal loss of body heat caused by high tem- 
perature, increased moisture and lack of 
air movement. Healthy persons have 
been kept for several hours in a close cabi- 
net until the carbon dioxid rose to 100 or 
150 parts per 10,000—more than ten times 
the amount usually stated as ‘“‘allow- 
able’’— but so long as the temperature and 
moisture were kept low no symptoms of 
illness or discomfort developed. The 
same result has been reached by simply 
having electric fans whirling in such an ex- 
perimental cabinet. The motion these 
imparted to the air was sufficient to cause 
a normal, physiologic loss of heat from the 
body in spite of high temperature and 
humidity. It is not the carbon dioxid in 
indoor air that is injurious, but the over- 
heating, the stagnation and sometimes the 
amount of moisture. 

This does not mean that there is no harm 
in crowded rooms or that the open-air 
treatment of tuberculosis is based on false 
assumptions. The experiments merely 
substitute the right for the wrong inter- 
pretation of observed facts. Bodily re- 
sistance may be lowered by a variety of 
factors. So far as tuberculosis is con- 
cerned, the predisposing effect of damp 
houses and damp climates is well known. 
The experiments suggest that there are as 
yet undeveloped possibilities in the con- 
trol of indoor climate. Precise knowledge 
of the bad effects of overcrowding is the 
first step toward a scientific remedy for 
the condition. 














When the Frost is on the Pumpkin, 
By James Whitcomb Riley. 


When the frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder’s; 
ail jo bape epee nid whe i 
nd you hear the kyouck and gobble of th : 
And sturkey-cock,. » ° ecrube 
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ence; 
Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller is a-feelin’ at hig best 
With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of Peace. 
As he teaver thet bare-headed 
As he leaves the house bare-hea , and 
wh to — the pig + " ae 
yhen tne frost is on the pumpkin, and the f, , 
in the shock. © fodder's 


The husky, rusty rustle of the tossels of the corn 
Andthe raspin of the tangled leaves, as golden as the 


morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kind o’ lonesome lik 
ut still is 
A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they growed 


to fill, 
The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper ip the 
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eagd:— 

Oh, it — my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a 
Ww i i ; 

hen ay! ag — the pumpkin and the fodder’s 
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Poison Ivy Cure.—Dr. Robert T. Mor. 
ris, writing tothe Journal of the Americap 
Medical Association confirms the discovery 
by Dr. Berryhill of the United State 
Navy that the irritating oil responsible 
for ivy poisoning, and the irritation itself 
may removed by ‘‘scrubbing affected 

arts, vigorously with hot soapsuds,”’ fol. 
owed by alcohol orether. The cure in hig 
case—and the doctor says he is peculiary 
susceptable to the ivy rash—was accom- 
plished within five minutes. He adds: 

The gratification of finding this almost 
instantaneous cure for ivy poisoning is 
such that I publish the note as personal ex- 
perience promptly. 


oe 


Truth is God’s daughter. 
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The farmer boy who wants good fun 
and extra pocket money should put out 
line of Traps this Fall. 

The trapping season opens during Noy- 
ember and December when farm work is 
light and when the farmer, or his son, are 
able to put’out and take care of a good 
line of Traps without interfering with 
other regular jobs. 

The one thing that has prevented many 
farmers from doing this has been the cost 
of a Trapping outfit but now that the 
Victor Traps can be bought so cheaply at 
any Hardware store, this objection is re- 
moved ; for these Traps while inexpensive, 
are absolutely reliable and will not onl 
snap quickly and hold firmly—but with 


/ordinary care will last for a number of 


seasons. 

When the total amount, both in fun 
and money realized from one season’s 
work with even a few good Traps is con- 
sidered, Trapping can be looked upon as 
one of the most pleasant and money- 
making Fall occupations. 





THE OLDEST FRUIT JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
CHARLES A. GREER, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous 
Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green’s advice. 
You can do it too. 


Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. 

Send One Dollar and get Green's 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. | 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green’s famous book “How I Made The 
Old Farm Pay."’ 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 





You can buy no better gun 

for target work and all 5 
small game up to 
200 yards. 


best suits your 
Send 3 stamps for it today. 


will help you decide what rifle 
individual 






















A Without 
change of 
mechanism _ it 
handles .22 short, 
= long or long-rifle cartridges 
perfectly. The deep Ballard 


rifling develops maximum power 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


construction, i ; of any .22—itis the 
quickest and casiest to clean. A. great vacation sifle. Ask any gua deal. 
The 136 page Zzrv/in catalog 


The Marlin Frrearms @. 


39 Willow Street New Haven, Cons. 
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Thirty Years After. 





DRAWING NEAR THE END. 


My dear Friend Green:—Come down to 
our place with Mrs. Green and spend a 
week fishing and hunting; I am sure you 
will enjoy it. We shall expect you next 
week; let us hear from you at once. Yours 
truly, Harry Farnham. 

This is the letter that I received one day 
early in June, thirty years after the close 
of the last chapter. ithin a week after 
its receipt, my wife and I were on the cars 
speeding away‘to Harry’s place. As we 
drew near his home our eyes were on the 
alert to discover the house which we had 
known since childhood. In the place 
where we should expect to find Harry’s 
farm we found groves of trees, with num- 
erous roofs projecting giving more the 
appearance of a suburban village than a 
solitary farm habitation. It did not seem 
possible that this could be Harry’s place as 
[used to know it, but such indeed it was. 

We were met at the station by Harry and 
Jessie. Harry was now something over 
fifty years of age; his hair was potting gray 
yet he had the appearance of youth, his 
face was so ruddy and cheerful, and his 
formsostrong. He wore the expression of 





success, There is’something about a suc- 
cessful man that tells the story of his 
achievements without words: his step is 
elastic, his voice is confident, he speaks 
authoritatively, he has a general air of 
success about him; even his clothes tell the 
same story, 

Jessie had developed into a beautiful 
matron. As a girl de was not a beauty, 
although attractive. It is people of this 
class who are most beautiful as age ap- 
Proaches. How many are disappointed 
with the development of girls that were so 
Pretty and pert in early years. It is girls 
with somewhat pronounced features who 
develop into beautiful women in later 
years. Jessie would attract attention any- 
Where as a woman of force and ability, cap- 
h € of management, not only of the house- 
old, but of social, church and other enter- 
Prises, such as come to women of wealth 
and mature years. After a warm greeting, 
We followed Jessie and Harry to a carriage 





filled with Harry’s children and grand- 
children. I say carriage, but it was a 
cross between an omnibus and carriage. 
The seats were sidewise similar to an om- 
nibus, and would comfortably seat a dozen 
persons. We were introduced to the load 
of people who were awaiting our coming. 

“This carriage,’’ explained Harry, ‘‘is a 
device of my own.” You see we all go to 
church and there are so many of us no 
ordinary carriage would convey us, there- 
fore this one which you see is both com- 
fortable and roomy. 

The springs were as easy as the easiest 
city coach. It wascovered. You can im- 
agine we had a sociable and merry time 
driving from the depot to the farm. 

CHANGES ON THE FRUIT FARM. 

The first change which I noticed in the 
surroundings was the road over which we 
were riding. The rough highways of the 
vicinity were the first improvements that 
Harry succeeded in having made. Not 
only were good roads built along the line of 
Harry’s farm, but his example was fol- 
lowed by others; thus the roads in every 
direction about were smooth and hard. 
Harry had removed the fences along the 
roadside and others had followed his ex- 
ample, which added greatly to the beauty 
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of the driveway. Indeed, the road from 
the village to Harry’s farm resembled the 
roadway of a park. Trees had been 
planted along the roadside from the sta- 
tion to the farm; these had developed into 
rare forms of beauty and birds were 
singing among them as we drove by. 

hen we arrived at the home I did not 
recognize the house which had formerly: 
stood upon the old site. Addition after 
addition had been made to it until it was 
entirely unlike the ore I used to know. 
Harry’s sons and daughters had married 
and were living within a few rods of the 
homestead. There were six houses on the 
farm occuiped by Harry’s sons and daugh- 
ters. ‘Fhere were no fences between the 
different houses, but all were located as 
though in a park, with drives leading from 
one house to another, beautiful shade trees 
surrounding, and many open spaces with 
beautiful lawns, sosmooth they might have 
been occupied as dancing floors. Now and 


then large beds of flowering plants and 
roses were seen full of blossoms. The six 
homes occupied about ten acres with the 
gardens and lawns surrounding. 

Is not this congregation of homes an idea 
worthy of being followed by farmers? 
The great objection to a farmer’s life is its 
isolation. The farmer is cut off from social 
intercourse with neighbors and friends. 
One by one his children marry and leave 
the farm for the city or farms at a distance 
until at last the old people are left in sol- 
itude. Why not have the sons and daugh- 
ters locate themselves in a village as it 
were, surrounding the old homestead? In 
this way they not only make life enjoyable 
for themselves but brighten the lives of 
their father and mother in their old age. 
Here was a little community by itself, and 
the happiest community it has ever been 
my pleasure to see. 

After supper Harry guided me about the 
place, in which I took great interest. 
Everything was in a measure familiar to 
me, as I had known it in old time, and yet 
new, owing to the many changes. I was 
taken into the different homes of the sons | 
and daughters and introduced to the oc- | 
cupants. Evidences of wealth were on 
every side. The houses were not only 
beautiful in themselves but furnished and 
decorated with great taste. Here were all 
the comforts and luxuries of modern life. 

Harry showed me his barns and stables 
where blooded horses and cows were kept. | 
These were well planned and neat, equipped | 
with every modern improvement, and it | 
was a delight to witness the comfort of the | 
animals. How sleek and contented they | 
appeared. | 

‘Blooded stock,” said Harry, ‘‘is a spec- 
ialty of my son Joe. He has a taste in tunis 
direction which I have encouraged. I find | 
my children have tendencies in different | 
directions. One of my boys is fond of | 
fruit culture and I give him charge of that | 
department, entirely. In this way my 
sons have an opportunity to develop their | 
talents and to gratify their natural tastes. | 
I believe that every human being is born | 
with ability to do some one thing better | 
than anything else. The duty of a parent | 
is to learn what his children are best suited | 
for and to give them an opportunity along | 
those particular lines. There is a reason | 
for boys leaving the farm. All boys are | 
not intended for farmers. Farming is dis- | 
tasted to some people; they actually abhor | 
it; they have desires in other directions. | 
To compel ambitious boys to continue 
farming under such circumstances is sim- | 
ply wicked.” 





Later we walked out on to a hill where |}! 
we could view a large expanse of land-/- 


scape. 
ground somewhat elevated, we saw many 
acres of vineyard under the highest cul- 
ture; on another side we saw the peach 
orchards, and on another the pear, apple 
and quince orchards. Indeed, the whole } 
farm seemed to be occupied by fields of 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
the larger fruits. 
There was no trace of a fence on the en- 
tire farm. 
“How do you manage to gat along with- 
3?” T asked; ‘‘Are you not both- 


On one side, on a sloping piece of | 


out fences? 
ered in pasturing your cattle, without 
fences?”’ 

“We do not pasture our cattle nor hor- 
ses,’ replied Harry. ‘‘We have found 
an acre of clover or timothy cut and fed to 
the cattle daily in its green condition will 
furnish more feed than ten acres if pas- 
tured.”’ 

“Does it not cost more for labor to cut | 
the grass and feed it than to pasture it?’’ | 
I asked. 

“Yes,’’ replied Harry, ‘‘it costs more but 
we can afford to pay more as we get so 
much more profit from the same piece of 
ground. The theory is, as you well undar- 
stand, that if the grass is kept gnawed off 
short by the cattl2 it does not grow nearly 
as fast asit would if the leaves were left on. 
It is much the same as removing the leaves 
from a tree, which, as you know, causes it 
stop growing. It seems to me that pastur- 
ing is a thing of the past with progressive 
farmers.”’ 

(Concluded next month.) 
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Fouls in sheep, or foot rot, is induced 
frequently by the victims wading in mud 
or other filth. Dry hillsides are the most 
healthful places for sheep. The hoof of 
each will have to be trimmed and care- 
fully cleansed, and dipped in a solution of 
sulphate of copper as hot as the hand will 
bear. This fluid must be made so strong 
that it will not dissolve any more of the 
drug. It is well, then, to run the sheep 
through a shed with two inches of air- 
slaked lime in it.—Farm Journal. 











O away with the old fash- 

ioned methods. Stop 
long weary night hauls over 
miserable country roads. Get 
better prices, cut down the | 
cost of help—make more 
money all along the line by 
using the Cass Motor Truck. 





You Can Do It 


@ There is no question about it. There 
is no reason on earth why you should stick 
to old methods when there is a way so | 
much better, so much superior. 

q@ The Cass Motor Truck is built 
in every detail for the steadiest and hard- 
est service you can give it. It is equal to | 
any country road and is safe, simple and 
reliable. Anybody can learn to drive a 
Cass Truck in a short time, and, with 
the use of common-sense, proper care and 
proper driving it will last for years, 
costing you far less than your investment 
in the number of horses it replaces. 

@ What is said about the Cass Motor 
Truck as a valuable servant to the Fruit- 
Grower, Market Gardener and Farmer, is 
not theory—it is fact; your investigation 
will prove it. We can give you the names 
of farmers, fruit-growers, and market gar- 
deners who are using the Cass One-Ton 
Truck and getting the results we picture. 

@ It doesn’t pay to wait until others have 
adopted a good thing. Be among the 
first and get the prestige and increased | 
business that comes to a leader. 


Write at once for prices and illustrations of 
special bodies exactly suited to your needs. 
Tell us what you want to accomplish and what 
your business is and we will tell you at once 
just what the Cass Motor Truck will do for you. 


Cass Motor Truck Co. 


1041 Lapeer Ave. PORT HURON, MICH. 























20 Beautiful Assorted Colored Post Cards -.- - «- 10c. 

Your Name in Gold on 12 Flower Post Cards - - - - 10c. 
Thanksgiving - Xmas - or New Years 

1 Extra High Grade Oolored Post Cards 10¢ 

UNITED STATES ART, 150 Massau St. New York 5 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, . . 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of Den- 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 
Get our illustrated catalog which 

ves prices of tanning, taxidermy and 
ead mounting. Also 


goods, and big moun game 
we sell, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





rices of fur 
heads 





bank 
whoiesa’ 


NO MONEY IN 
GnFreg Trial soit ae 
le We pay 


doubles your crop. IT 

tre. "Rasy to operete, Cheep ta notes, 3 ong, 
le sy rate, eap in . light, strong, 

and durable. Geass valves, plunger, po oy oy 

HURST HORSE SPRAYER for orchards. 

wiaspeet, potatoes, etc. “No tree 

too high, no field too big for this 

king of sprayers.” All HURST 

sprayers sold on same liberal No- 

money-in-advance plan. Write 





FER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 
H.L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 
222 NorthSt., Caeten, 

















her farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre 
for last issue “The Southern Hi k 





AS 


WA $350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
 —_ tract in ‘“The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 


n ” other interesting lit- 
erature and low excursion rates. Address, F. H. 
Ag’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 3046, Roanoke, Va. 







andup. Write now 


LaBaume, 
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HIS is the day of the power 

sprayer. The growers who first 
advocated spraying and were the 
‘pioneers’? in using spray pumps, 
used hand outfits, and spent a lot of 
time going over their trees. 

Today they are still the leaders— 
for they have ‘‘graduated”’ from the 
hand sprayer class. They know now 
that the power sprayer is areal neces- 
sity—saving time, doing more work 
and better work. 


Deming Power Sprayers 
Are For Growers 








Who Like To 
*“Get Things Done’’ 


Thoroughly reliable, always ready 


for business. We make several dif- 
ferent types—24, 3 and 3} H. P. 
special engines. Every outfit care- 
fully tested before we ship. 

Owners of smaller orchards will be 
interested in our famous ‘‘Samson,”’ 
“Century” and “Simplex’’ outfits— 
and our reliable nozzles and attach- 
ments. 

Catalogue free. Our dealer near 
you will be glad to supply your 
wants. Write for his name. 





The Deming Company, 
340 Success Bldg., Salem, Ohio. 
Hand, Windmill and Power Pumps For All Uses. 








SPRAY PUMP 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SONG POEM 


—That are successful—bring fame and cash 
writers. Send us ex! manuscript, or write for FREE 
PARTICULARS. Publication guaranteed if accepted. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 262, Washington, D. C. 





AND_ MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS 
to_their 





Great Apple Show at Denver. 

One hundred million dollars in agri- 
cultural and horticultural products will be 
represented in the mammoth industrial 
parade that will take place in Denver the 
first day of apple show week in November. 
By this is meant that the sum just men- 
tioned is the total annual output of these 
two industries in Colorado, and the grand 
pageant will be indicative of these re- 
sources. Mining counties are also invited 
to participate. 

While the exposition is primarily in- 
tended to be an exhibition of apples pro- 
duced in Colorado and other states in 
America, a grand carnival will also be held 
and the management has invited every 
county in the state to participate in the 
industrial parade. Denver is proud of the 
apple industry in Colorado, but her people 
are equally proud of the grreat agricul- 
tural industry, and they believe the time 
is opportune for the counties that do not 
produce apples in commerical quantities, 
but which are rich in grain and grasses and 
other products, to unite in a display of 
their resources in a magnificient pageant 
that will eclipse anything that has ever 
been seen in the city. 

The apple show is a national affair. 
Apple exhibits will be here from the lead- 
ing-apple states in America. Thousands 
of dollars will be awarded in prizes and 
premiums, and from an educational stand- 


| point to apple growers the value of the 


show cannot be calculated. 

The industrial parade committee an- 
nounces that most of counties have signi- 
fied their intention of preparing floats and 
the others are at work interesting their 
people with the same end in view. Prizes 
will be given for the best and most artistic 
floats from the counties outside of Denver. 

“Every subject relating to apple culture 
and sale will be in order at the American 
Apple Congress and can be introduced and 
discussed by any member.”’ 

—_— 


$17,000 for His Apple Crop. 

The entire crop of apples of the old Hew- 
son orchard at Penn Yan, now the property 
of Timothy Costello, has been sold to a 
Le Roy firm of fruit dealers. At the price 
paid, $2.30 a barrel, the crop will bring, it 
is estimated, between $16,000 and $17,000. 
This orchard is the largest in Yates county 
N. Y., and this year there is an especially 
good yield. The bulk of the crop is Bald- 
wins, but there are greenings and other 
fall and winter apples. Mr. Costellokeeps 
the orchard well cultivated and sprayed. 
The fruit is in excellent condition, show- 
ing the good results of the care bestowed in 
its culture. 
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‘Some girls,’ the address concluded, 
‘can sweep into a room with great majesty 
and stateliness, but when it comes to 
sweeping out a room—ah, that’s a different 





You get all the high-efficiency of the 
biggest and most powerful sp 
ing outfits in the medium-priced 


spray- 


story.’’—Washington Star. 


BerecX POWER SPRAYER 


less capacity. 
Regulator, etc. 


requirements of 75% of all growers. 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 











High-Pressure, Large Capacity, Light Weight, Low Center of Gravity 


Fully equal to our famous “‘Giant’’ in all mechanical advantages, only of slightly 
Same make of engine, pump, tank, etc.; new 1912 Bean Pressure 


This is the best value proposition we have ever been able to make and meets the 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 











103 Front St., BEREA, OHIO 








The Bag 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


I give you this Complete School Outfit for just a 
few moments of your spare time. Many boys and girls 
have earned it in half an hour or less and you can, too. 





I will “aed it all to you for selling only three 
of my 


show and take orders with. 
orders I mail cards to 


youacent. Send your name 





A Every Boy and Girl should earn one of my fine Com- 
1 x ; plete “Storm King” School Outfits 
moments of spare time. 
these illustrations, and does not cost youa cent. You'll 
need this — waterproof Storm Bag to carry your 
books and lunch in 
and every one of the supplies in the neat and useful box. 


is strong and tough, made of wate: 
edges neat), 
cornered flap. Wraps into small roll when empty an 
around to receive books, etc. > enough 
for your books and lunch. Extension shoulder strap with buckle is riveted 
to back of Bag and passes through rings at end of front straps, auto ically 
closing Bag so books cannot get out. 


ne Xmas and New Year post cards, which your 
friends will be glad to secure on our liberal terms. 
send me your name and address and 4c postage 
and say you want to earn the School Outfit, and I will 
send you for yourself a sample package of cards to 
en you send me three 
our customers and send you 
this Complete School Ouffit, postpaid. It does not cost $ 
address today to 


F.H. PHELPS, Manager, 11 C WATER ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I'll Give You This Complete 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 


in just a few 
Contains all articles shown in 


(no danger losing them on the road) 


roof black ofl-cloth with all 
bound and sewed, has a generous sized round 
extends 2 inches all 


10 inches when 


Th B is well made, nicely finished 
@ BOX and varnished, w hi 
cover and lock. The interior is conveniently 
partitioned to keep contents separate. Box 
contains pen holder, and pen, pencil, pen- 
cil sharpener, eraser, chalk, pack of 9 
crayons, assorted colors, 6-' ruler. 
ackages ‘ 
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When you Write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Apple in Storage by Madison Cooper, 
Minneapolis, Minn., in Am. Cultivator. 
The shrinking of apples which are stored 
in barrels headed up or tight boxes in cold 
storage, should not be noticeable or ex- 
cessive, unless the apples are of a variety 
which are naturally soft and contain much 
water or fruit was not suitable for storage. 
The longer keeping winter varieties should 
be stored under these conditions in a pro- 
perly equipped cold storage room without 
marked shrivelling for any reasonaple 
period up to six or eight months. The 
protection from drying out afforded by a 
tight wooden box or barrel seems to be just 
about the right thing for cold storage. 
The influence of quantity of goods in the 
room is, however, quite important. For 
instance: Take a large room with only a 
few apples in it, the shrivelling would be 
much more marked than it would if the 
room were filled with apples. The humi- 
dity would be much higher in a room well 
filled with fruit than in a room where little 
fruit was in storage owing to the exhala- 
tion of moisture from the fruit which goes 
on continually. Eighty per cent. relative 


The Apple Crop of 1911, 
This is the year of an abundant 


: ~ \ CTOD of 
Rhode Island Greening apples in W 
New York and Canada. "Phe Greening 


highly prized particularly as a cook; 

apple. Its greatest defect is in its eolor 
and in its inclination to change color jy 
cold storage. Reportsdiffer regarding the 
amount of the apple crop this year jp the 
United States, but it is probably a little 
larger than the apple crop of last year 
the report of the United Btates Depart. 
ment of Agriculture this year being 59 
per cent of a full crop compared with 468 





per cent. of a full crop last year. The de. Offers 3 
mand for apples abroad is good and ‘. and up, ¥ 


likely to continue. There is only a mediym Not 
crop of apples in Great Britain. There js Rooms W 


a good demand from Australia and Ney of te 
Zealand. The cold storage houses of the DINING 
na bor ve to be well supplied. 

. e leading question with apple growers 

is: ‘What price should be received per Sori 


barrel for good winter fruit?’’ The answer 
is: ‘From $2.00 to $3.00 per barrel accord. 
ing to grade and variety.”’ Each year we 
think we can see a little more discriming. 











W. L. Sweitzer’s orchards in Colorado. 
foreground, all in clean cultivation. 
acre and were sold for more than a thousand dollars. 


3 ae " 





The old trees in the background with the younger in the 
Mr. Sweitzer’s Gano apples produced eight hundred boxes to the 











humidity should be correct for the storage 
of apples for long periods, but we would re- 
commend that instead of 31° or32° that the 
temperature be carried at 9° or 30°, which 
will mean less shrivelling than if carried at 
the higher temperature. Jonathan apples 
should keep until February or March 
best of condition if they were picked at the 
proper time. It is suggested that your 
trouble may have been caused by pick- 
ing the apples when immature or 
not properly ripened. Immature apples 
will naturally shrink orshrivel when cooled 
down and held for some time under refri- 
geration, and if the apples were unripe 
when stored the shrivelling might be 
noticeable by January. In tight cold 
storage rooms properly insulated a com- 
plaint of this kind is most uncommon, and 
knowing your house as we do, weare pretty 
well satisfied that it was not too dry an air 
in the cold storage room which has caused 
the trouble suggested. You must look 
elsewhere for the trouble, and we are only 
offering some of the possible solutions in 
the suggestions given above. 
: ( cee 





Generally speaking, there are three fine 
arts, that is, painting, sculpture and arch- 
itecture. Another one should be added, 
that of landscape gardening; and probably 
the work of landscape gardening as a 
fine art is more difficult than any of the 
other three. Yet who ever rides through 
the country and does not have at least 
vague ideas of how a place should be 
planted in order to get desirable effects? 
The place where the amateur landscape 
gardener most often falls down is in a lack 
of comprehension of the work. 

oO 
Last U. S. Crop Report. 

Apples: Condition, 59.8 per cent. of a 
normal, compared, with 56.2 per cent. 
September Ist, 46.4 per cent. last year, and 
52.4 per cent., the ten-year average. 

Spring wheat: Preliminary estimate of 
production, 200,367,000 bushels, compared 
with 231,399,000 bushels last year and 243, - 
186,800 bushels, the average for the last 
five years. Yield per acre, 9.7 bushels. 
compared with 11.7 bushels last year, and 
13.5 bushels, the five-year average. 
Quality, 79.8 per cent. compared with a 
ten-year average of 87.1 per cent. 

Winter wheat: Preliminary estimate of 
production, 455,149,000 bushels, compared 
with 464,044,000 bushels in 1910 and 450,- 
129,600 bushels, the five-year and 15.5 
bushels the five-year average. Yield an 
acre, 14.5 bushels, compared with 15.8 
bushels in 1910, and 15.5 bushels, the five- 
year average. 

All wheat: Preliminary estimate of 
production, 655,516,000 bushels, compared 
with 695,443,000 bushels last year, and 693,- 
316,400 bushels, the five-year average. 
Yield an acre, 12.6 bushels, compared 
with 14.1 bushels last year and 14.7 bushels 
the five-year average. 











Send 25 cents for 12 stretching 
patterns 4 sets (3 sizes each) 


Ty ore TnL, 
: us 
will include “FREE” 6 | PRICES for then. rite for price 


FREES: 


trapper 
picture postals ia 16 colors, 


=BAIT: 


fist. BERMAN REEL CO., Milwaukee, 


FURS 


tion in regard to the quality of apples, 
such high quality apples as Spy and 
Fameuse being gradually better appre- 
ciated. 


—_—_$——_———= 
Green’s Nursery Co., sent fifty varieties 
of apples for exhibition at the recent 
State Fair at Syracuse, N. Y 
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Great Apple Show at Washington, D.C. 

Apple shows appear to be the order of 
the day in the far West, in the far East and 
everywhere. From November 27 to De- 
cember 2, a great Apple Show is announced 
at Washington,.D. C., to which President 
Taft will lend dignity, and Dr. Wiley will 
be present to do or say something in the 
interest of apple culture. 








Photograph of the daughter of L. K. Tolle of Col 
rado. Her three pet lambsare three years old. 
lambs were picke Sg on the sheep trail where they 
had been abandoned just as the wolves were 
to devour them. Mr. Tolle thinks lambs are the 
best of all pets. He says he has taken Green’ 
Fruit Grower for 20 years and will continue as 
as he lives. 





Improper and antiquated methodsd 
handling eggs in the United States result 
in losses that reach an estimated total of 
$45,000,000 annually. This is 17 per cent. 
of the estimated total value of the entire 
crop. Practically all this loss is borne by 
the farmers and other producers, and that 
a large part of it can be prevented, and 
how, is the subject of Bulletin 141 just is 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 








o—__.. 

Chicken-thieves not only stole the 

fowls— 20 of them—from H. G. Guscher, 

near Columbus, Ohio, but took the 00oP 
also. 





nn 
Estimates are placing the value of the 
California Lima-bean crop of this yeat # 
$5,000,000, thus putting this product amoné 
the chief crops of the State. The citrus 
crop will go about $30,000,000, and the _ 











sugar-beet $12,000,000, bringing the Lims << 

beaninthird. ~- CUT 
—_—_—_— oO i ‘ 

The superintendent’ of the experiment [it the Dors 

station in Indiana has written to Wer eetmore than 5 
d. 


atchee, Washington, asking to have 20 ‘i 
25 tons of soil sent to him for experiment# man and-< 


urposes. His idea is to discover whethe! Mav than the 
it is the soil or the climate which giv to 8 a the oeice 
the apples raised at Wenatchee their su Sk for catalog 
perior favor and keeping qualities. RSCE 
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sOMMONWEALTH 


HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


, ith hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
ie which includes free use of public shower bath. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England. 
with private bath for $1.50 Pd day and up; suites 
per 


ate | two rooms and bath for $4. 


ay and up. 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


nothing wood but the doors, Equipped 
Stone, one Own i anitary Vacuum (leaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 


Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 





While You 


reau will assist you 
= iges while 


can earn good wages 
in @ Practical Salesmanship. Write 


Traveling Salesmen- 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn Learn. ‘e now have 
letters from thousands of Wholesale and Manufac- 
i who are anxious to employ Salesmen 


woman in eight weeks by mail and our Free Employ- 
pores secure a position 


ou are learn- 
day for full 





veticulars, list. of 








rom over a@ thousand persons we have recently 


placed in good positions. 

4 Address, Nearest Office, Dept. ¢59 
National Sal "s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City New Seattle 0.5. A. 











WIN THIS 


$1200.00! 


Thousands Already Won—Going on Daily 
TEN PEOPLE GET $40,000 


They Tell You How to 





LISTEN! Stoneman(Nebr, photog pls) 
minutes, Be in 
Minn, 1h 


actually receivod $120 
peath, $51.50 in 15 
oO 


, —— 
ment patronage, statesm 
é la’s f 
pales, world’s — 





Win. 





tesme: ge 
ed ins euiseee 
thing to ine 


yestigate. This gigantic money-mak- 
ingcontest no longcr controlled by a 
few—now open to any honest, industri- 


ous man Or woman. 


Big money made. 


by mechanics, clerks, farmers, teach- 


ers, doctors, lawye: 


people from all 


. ks of life, Experience, capital, bus- 


ess training unnecessarye 





ng similar 
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mean same money for 
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Mi. Juell 


ou—same power, 
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Strange Invention gives every 
03 was others 


rivate mon- 
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Think of itl Bo 


es water, one gallon ample; cleanses almost 
tieally; no plumbing; no water-works; self- 


tH Gives cleans 
®hower baths. Bos 
Truly marvelous. A 
without drudge 


fil 
way. ul 


emptying, clean- 


anyth 
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le exclaim: “The 
t’swhat I’ve been longir 
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Little wonder. Wilson sol 
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16 in3 hours. 
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time. 


earnings; no com 
ion; 


fascinating, 
e business- 
ven active 
stributors. 


ey —investi- 
gate first. 
Send to-day 


for kable offer—it’s valuable but free. Add 
LEN MEG. CO,, 3414 Allen Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Calendar 


FREE 


This lovely new 4- 
page 1912 calendar 
with four beautiful 


sent for two 


cent stamp to cov- 
er postage. 


PORTER 


107 Clinton St., Chicaga 


Dept 411 










+ We guarantee it will 
CUtmore than 2 aoe sawing by 
pepe Cakes are cut uniform, 
‘ime ¥ Size and thickness. One 
meted a horse will cut more icein 

y than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 


man can use, Y 
make - You can cutfor others and 


Ask = Price of our plow in two days’ use. 


t catalogue and introductory prices. 


DORSCH & SONS, 1969 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Pleasure of Nutting. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The hickory nut crop in Western New 
York this fall is an unusually large one. 
I refer simply to the hickory trees found 
here and there on the average farm, and 
not to orchards that have been planted, 
for there are none such in this part of the 
country. 

There are few who realize that there are 
almost as many kinds of hickory nuts as 
there are of apples, therefore when we 
buy hickory nuts we should test them and 
see that they are not nearly all shells with 
but little meat. Also that they are well 
flavored and oily, as there is much differ- 
ence in the flavor of hickory nuts. 

On = 5 recent trip up the Genesee valley 
I heard of a new method of gathering 
hickory nuts which were growing on the 
tops of tall trees. Boys would load a 
shotgun with fine shot, then draw away 
from the tree so that the charge of shot 
would have an opportunity to scatter, and 
shoot into different parts of the top of the 


to them in past years, what may not our 
farmers do to add to the attractions of 
farm life by planting or preserving such 
nut trees as the hickory, chestnut, black 
walnut and butternut, or fruit trees of 
the apple, peach, pear plum and cherry 
which have yielded children of the past 
equally as much pleasure as have these 
old nut trees which are so well remem- 
bered. 

Imagine a farm on which there are vari- 
ous kinds of nut trees, and various varie- 
ties of the hardy fruits, which we can pro- 
duce so easily in this country, and which 
are so difficult of production in other 
countries, and compare this farm with 
another which has upon it nothing what- 
ever of these attractions to which I have 
alluded. My purpose is ever to continue 
urging upon rural people the importance 
of making their farm homes attractive to 
their children and to their friends by the 
plentine or preservation of fruit and nut 

earing trees. 


A farmer near clyde, N.Y., has a chest- 





tree, thus bringing down a quart or more 
of hickory nuts at every discharge of the 
gun. Such shooting might do some dam- 
age to the tree but the damage would not 
be serious. 

There is a good crop of chestnuts this 
year also, but there are few chestnut 
groves, the trees of which have been 
planted by the owners. We have at 
Green’s Fruit Farm the only chestnut 
grove I know of in this section of the 
country which has been planted and 
cultivated. 

When I was a boy the nutting season 
was looked forward to with great antici- 
pations. The nuts then were almost en- 
tirely produced by forest trees one hun- 
dred feet or more tall. I knew where 
every hickory nut tree was located for 
miles around. When very heavy winds 
occurred in late October or November we 
would hasten to the woodlands early in 
the morning with bags and baskets and 
were sure to find the ground under each 
tree almost white with a thick covering of 
hickory nuts. We could almost scrape 
them up in handfuls they were so plenti- 
ful. Although this happened over forty 
years ago I can remember distinctly where 
each big tree stood and the peculiar size, 
shape and flavor of the nuts from the 
different trees. I remember one forest 
tree the nuts of which were not remark- 
ably large, but which were fat with meat 
of excellent flavor and with thin shells. 
There were two other trees not far away 
which bore nuts four times the ordinary 
size, nearly as large as butternuts, but 
the flavor was not equal to the smaller 
hickory nuts. In my Father’s garden 
stood a hickory nut tree of moderate size 
which bore large nuts with shells almost 
as thin as paper, yielding thick meat of 
most delicious flavor. After eating one 
of these nuts you could never forget the 
exquisite quality. Ifthis tree were stand- 
ing today on my farm I would not accept 
five hundred dollars for it, yet the tree 
was ruthlessly cut down for fire wood by 
the man who purchased the farm later. 

A former resident of the town of Rush 
where I was born, now a successful busi- 
ness man in the far West, Arthur Dailey, 
wrote me some time ago that he was 
greatly interested in a hickory tree lo- 
cated on his father’s farm in Rush, when 
he was a boy, near a certain lane, asking 
whether I could learn if the tree were still 
standing. Hesaid that this tree bore nuts 
of the most entrancing flavor, which had 
made such an impression on his mind that 
he could never forget it. 

Here are suggestions for rural people re- 
garding methods of making farm life at- 
tractive to the sons and daughters as well 
as to the father and mother. If aged men 
can look back.with such fond recollections 
to single nut bearing trees, which have 





done so much to make farm life attractive 





Nutting on Green’s Farm. 


nut grove embracing one acre, from which 
he gathers from 50 to 100 bushels of chest- 
nuts each year. For over twenty years 
this chestnut grove has been bearing heavy 
crops of fine nuts. When this farmer was 
a boy old chestnut trees occupying this 
land were cut down for their timber. Im- 
m-2diately new shoots were sent up from 
the stumps and in a few years there was a 
large and thrifty growth of fine chest- 
nut trees, which has since formed this 
chestnus orchard. 

It is a peculiarity of the chestnut tree 
to send up shoots from the stump near 
the ground. Readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower should take advantage of this 
peculiarity. Whenever it is necessary to 
cut down an old chestnut tree protect the 
shoots that spring up about the base of the 
stump. When the shoots have grown four 
or five years, and attained a height of six 
or eight feet, cut away two more. Leave 
the other two to make the nut tree of 
future years. 

Years ago my friend, a grocer, received 
an order from a Chicago firm to buy all 
the chestnuts possible, this firm agreeing 
to take all that my friend could buy. He 
found the largest supply around Dans- 
ville, N. Y., fifty miles south of Rochester. 
His last shipment to the Chicago firm 
arrived just before the great Chicago fire. 
The store of the purchaser and the $500 
shipment of chestnuts were burned and 
my friend never received a penny for the 
nuts. Another shipment of $500 worth 
was on its way to Chicago, but my friend 
ordered the shipment stopped at Detroit 
and thus saved himself from what would 
have been a total loss. 

, 0 ee 

As 6,622 women have filed written appli- 
cations to marry Colonel Green, of Texas, 
need it be said that the Colonel is as rich 
as a jug of Jersey cream skimmed from a 
crock of milk from a registered cow pas- 
tured upon blue-grass in a Kentucky 
meadow in May?—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Cold Pieces. 


Mi idee ev fust-rate poetry iz that kind 
that reads just exactly az I should have 
wrote it. 

_ If you trade with a Yankee, steal hiz 
jack-knife fust ; for if he gits tew whitling, 
yu are gone in spite of thunder. 

_Fools don’t know their strength; if they 
did they would keep still. 

Most ennyboddy kan slide down hill; 
thare iz only now and then one who kan 
slide up hill. 

What a comfort it iz tew be pittyed by a 
200-thousand-dollar friend; tew be told 
that better daze are coming! that persev- 
rence will overkum all obstakies! such a 
warm friend iz just about az much use to 
you az a painted sun on a garden wall, 
— be to ripen sass with, in a cloudy 

ay. 

I hav got a dreadful poor memory and I 
think I ain’t sorry for it, for mi experiences 
in life, thus far have two thirds ov them 
been more pleasant tew forgit than tew 
remember. 

I don’t believe in total abstinence, enny 
more than I believe in total blindness, but 
I do believe in the reasonable gratification 
ov awl the desires that God haz given us. 

Politeness iz dreadful simple if yu take 
the ceremony out ov it, but, in sifting out 
the ceremony, yu will often sift out the 
politeness. 

Gold is the standard ov value, but 
wisdum is the standard ov perfekshun; 
united, they are the standard-bearers ov 
the world.—Josh Billings. 

—_—_——O—_ 
A Real Bargain. 


There once was a man named Costello, 
Who was a most stingy-old fello; 
To church he oft went, 
Donated a cent, 
And brought home a fine silk umbrello. 
—September Woman’s Home Companion. 


If a spoonful of borax be put in the last 
water in which clothes are rinsed it will 
whiten them very much. The borax 
should be dissolved in a little hot water 
before being added to the rinsing water. 
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ALL FRUIT CLUB 


Many readers are interested in securing data from every possible source, in regard to fruit growing. 
We quote herewith a special proposition covering five leading publications devoted especially to 


A $4.00 VALUE FOR $2.50 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 4 years.......... 1. 
The Western Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. l year.. ...... 
Better Fruit, Hood River, Ore. 1 year 
Southern Fruit Grower, Chattanooga, Tenn, 1 year 
Fruitman and Gardener, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 1 year 


SEND $2.50—GET ALL FIVE PAPERS 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


meter > PRICE 


$4.00 
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Bumper Fruit Crops in the East. 


N. B. Hayes has a young orchard of 
forty acres in Michigan which netted him 
$6,000 in 1909 and from which he expected 
to clear over $10,000 in 1910. Mr. Hayes 
has refused $50,000 for his orchard. Think 
of it! ‘Iwelve hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre refused for a forty-acre apple orchard 
in Mchigan. | Why go to Washington and 
Oregon to raise apples? 

L. E. Hall, another wide-awake Michi- 
gander, sold $4,500 worth of apples from 
twenty acres, Which is over $200 per acre. 

Big money can be made raising apples in 
the South, where H. R. Staight marketed 
9.000 boxes op apples from a ten-acre or- 
chard in Georgia at prices ranging fron 
$1.10 to $2 a box, which would make about 
$300 per acre for the crop. 

In Pennsylvania, J. C. M. Johnston sold 
9.000 barrels of Baldwins from twenty 
acres at $2.90 per barrel—$290 per acre. 

West Virginia has a thirteen-acre apple 
orchard which brought over $5,000 last 
year—nearly $400 per acre. 

* Over $2,100 worth of Yellow Transparent 
apples were sold by J. G. Hitz last year 
from a five-acre orchard in Indiana. There 
were 1,600 bushels, which were packed in 
bushel baskets and shipped to Indian- 
apolis and brought the grower $1.75 per 
bushel f. o. b. Madison. We hear a great 
deal about the superiority of long-keeping 
varieties, yet here is a man who markets 
over two carloads of the most perishable 
apple grown at $1.75 per bushel. The 
crop figures out over $400 per acre, which 
js not so bad for Indiana, 

—_— Oo" 
Big Yields in Old Virginia. 


Virginia has an eithty-five-acre orchard 
owned by James Craig which produced 
last year 27,000 bushels of fancy apples, 
which sold at high prices. 
netted over $1 per box on the tree, which 
would be over $300 per acre. Nearly half 
of the trees were only six and seven years 
old, just beginning to bear. Staymen 
Winesaps from this orchard sold in Lon- 
don at from $2.50 to $3 per box. The first 
and second pickings of York Imperials 
brought from $4.87 to $8 per barrel in 
Liverpool. Five acres of York Imperial 
trees twenty-four years old yielded 1,600 
barrels of fancy fruit, which brought the 
grower $4.40 per barrel, f. 0. b. Waynes- 
boro. The trees were set forty to the acre 
and averaged twenty-four bushels per tree. 
The crop brought an average of $1,200 per 
acre of Western boomers, boosters and hot- 
airmerchants! Twelve hundred dollars per 
acre for a single apple crop in Old Virginia! 
This report was secured from H. M. Magie 
by the editor of the Fruit Grower, who 
personally visited the orchard. It looks as 
though the West would soon have to take 
a back seat when it comes to telling big 
apple stories. 

These examples show the possibilities 
of apple growing in the Eastern, central 
and Southern states. The figures are not 
so large as those which the far West can 
show, but when the low price of orchards 
and fruit lands in the East is taken into 
consideration the advantage is all on that 
side. The box package and the orchard 
heater are destined, among other things, 
to work a revolution in Eastern orchard- 
ing. Fortunes are within the grasp of 
those who realize the possibilities of the 
situation and take advantage of it. 


—— oT. 


In opening canned goods pour out the 
contents immediately, though but a por- 
tion is to be used. The air acting on the 
metal poisons the contents. 

If you buy table oil in quantities never 
let it stay in the opened cans. Bottle at 
once. Never mix myonnaise in a tin dish. 
The action of the vinegar or lemon on it 
makes for illness. 

——o—_——" 
Uses for Asbestos. 

It would not be easy in these days to 
find a thinking housewife who had never 
tested the many useful qualities of the 
Tound or square asbestos mats, |to be 
found in any housefurnishing department. 
On them one can toast bread or crackers, 
and, set under a saucepan on the stove, 
simmering can be done without danger of 
the contents scorching. Fewer persons, 
though, know how convenient a thing is 
the thick asbestos paper, to be bought for 
4 few cents a yard at hardware or paper 
stores. A few layers of it will protect the 
top of a wooden table from the downward 
eat radiation of gas stove or chafing dish; 
single sheet laid in a gas grate, above the 
urner, makes it possible to burn waste 
paper and other scraps without danger of 
clogging the burner holes, and some cére- 
ul housekeepers make their square or 


_ Oval table doilies-of double linen, pocket- 


Wise, so that in each a piece of the asbes- 
tos, cut to fit, can be slipped to protect 
the polished table surface from the heat 
of the dishes. And, as all know, either 
the asbestos mats or the paper can be made 
clean and pure, should any food be spilled 
on them, by a short sojourn in the kitchen 
te. It must not be forgotten, however, 
phat, when very hot asbestos is also very 
Ittle. 
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Quality Trees 
for Fall Planting 


Send in your orders now for planting in October and November 


WHY YOU SHOULD PLANT IN THE FALL 


There are many reasons ° 
why fall is the best time to 
plant hardy vines, shrubs 
and trees. There is more 
time for preparing the soil 
in the fall, more time for 
planting and for making 
plans than there is in the 
spring. The soil is in bet- 
ter condition for planting in 
the fall than in the spring. 

Fall is considered by planters and orchardists more desirable than spring as the roots of the 
trees get a fi mer hold on the soil during the winter and start to grow before it would 
be possible to set out stock in the spring. For this reason they can better stand the severe 
dry spells and droughts of summer. Some things cannot be secured early enough in the 
spring, therefore if planted in the fall may gain nearly a year’s growth. Do not plant 
strawberries, one-year cherry trees, peach trees, rose bushes or gladiolus bulbs in the fall, for 
they will not endure the winter well, being only half hardy. 

























































Now is the Time to Plant Hardy Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Vines 


Do you realize how much value a few trees and shrubs will add to your place? They not only 
insure the sale of your property should you want to dispose of it, but $5 or $10 worth, planted about 
the house will add from $100 to $500 to its value. 























Carolina Poplar, Planted Two Years Hardy Catalpa 


We have a very fine planting of Carolina Poplars, Lombardy Poplars, Golden Willow, Catalpa, 
Horse Chestnuts, American Elm and all leading kinds of ornamental treesandshrubs. Every specimen 
is grown in a nursery row with an aim to produce as clean, straight a body and as well shaped a top as 
it is possible to produce. You will be surprised to find how reasonable our prices are. If you 
haven’t a catalog, send for one at once. 















To Those Who Have Received Our Catalog Issued This Spring, 1911: For fall delivery we 
have a complete stock of everything offered in this catalog except one-year old currants and 
one-year old gooseberries, one-year peach trees, rose bushes and gladiolus bulbs. And we 
are obliged to cancel for Fall 1911 the following Collection or Special Offers: Peach Tree 
Collection on pages 4 and 32, the Rose Bush Collection on page 4, the One Year Cherry 
Collection No. 4 on pages 5, 6 and 11, and the Mail Order Collection on page 64 of catalog. 

Beautiful Illustrated Catalog With Complete Description of All Standard Varieties and 
Valuable Data and Instructions for Planting, etc. Free For The Asking. 

If you have not received our Spring 1911 catalog or have lost the one we sent you, send 
us a post card and we will be pleased to mail you a copy. 















Now is the time to order plants, vines and treesfor fall planting. 'Wecommence 
to dig October first, and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. October 

crank % and November are the months to plant in the fall. Catalog free on application. 
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BUILDING 
ABSOLUTELY 


MATERIAL PRI 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD OR IMPROVE 


$507 “usta 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 111 
=m Here is a neat, cozy, little cottage 
that can be built at the minimum of 
cost under our guaranteed building 
proposition. Size, 23 ft. 6 in. wide by 
3 it. Five rooms and bath. All the 
comforts des. by home-loving 
le. Extra large porch. Conveni- 
ent interior. For the price it is impos- 
sible elsewhere to secure a home with so 

many excellent features. 


$660 





Our price for the material 
to build this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 149 

The Mansard roof construction of this 
design enables the owner to utilize all 
space to the best advantage and get the 
very most to had for the money. 
Size, 21 ft. wide and 28 ft. deep; six 
rooms, bath and basement. This de- 
sign offers more convenience than 
many larger and higher priced 
houses. Is constructed of the very 
best materials at a magnificent saving. 


We buy supplies at Sheriffs’, Receivers’, and 
Factory Sales, besides owning outright suw mills 
and lumber yards. Usually when you buy your 
building material elsewhere for the complete build- 
ings shown in this advertisement, it costs you from 
50 to 60% more. By our ‘‘direct to you’’ meth- 
ods wé eliminate several middlemen’s rofits, 

Every stick of lumber and every bit of building 
material offered in this advertisement is guaranteed 
brand new and first class; as good as you can pur- 
chase from anyone anywhere. | 

You run no risk in dealing with us. Our capital 
stock and surplus is over $1,500,000.00. Our 1 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
THE GREAT PRICE WRECKER. 


heuer of honest dealing guarantees absolute satis- 
action. Any material not up to our representa- 
tion may be returned at our freight expense both 
= and money refunded in full, 

ur wonderful fall building offer séts a new pace 
in the building world. Never before have such re- 
markably low prices been published. 

Our stock includes practically every manufac- 
tured article. Besides building material we have a 
complete stock of Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and 
Shoes, Furniture, Household Goods, Groceries —in 
fact everything needed in the home, on the field or 





8 in the workshop. 


for the mate 
build this bara 56 8 


OUR JOIST FRAME BARN No. 
Size, 36 ft. by 48 ft. Height to to 27 Sl 





Per Square $1.25 
Reofing Prices Metal roofing is superior to all 

Smashed. Other coverings. A fact proven 
absolutely and conclusively of 100 
years’ of actual experience. We carry 
@ complete stock of all styles. 

Here is @ roofing offer that has 
never before been equalled. We 
have 5,000 squares of Corrugated 
Iron Roofing sheets all 22x24x1% 
{n. corrugation. Strictly new first- 
class that we offer at $1.25 per 
‘ square Free on Board C 
Chicago. i 
but if you will write us_ for our 
Offer, we will make you Freight Prepaid Prices 
ae _— ever offered in the history of roofing 
material. 

Our stock includes painted and galvanized. 
We can furnish it in flat, corrugated, standing 
seam, “‘V ’ crimped, brick siding, beaded ceiling 
and in ornamental fancy ceiling. In fact we can 
furnish your every want in the coverirg line. 

A hamrver is the only tool needed in putting 
on all grades but the standing seam. We give you 
free with every order for 3 squares or more a 
handsome serviceable crucible steel hammer that 
ordinarily retails from 75¢ to $1.00. Write today 
for our Great Complete Roofing Catalog, and our 
latest Roofing quotations. 


“PREMIER” HOUSE PAINT 
Per Gallon $1.08 


Great Roofing 





$ & 9 8 Our price for the material 


to bulld this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 6 

This is our leader. Size, 23 ft. by 33 
ft. 6 in.; 7 rooms and bath. There has 
never been a design offered that can be 
built in so economical a manner with 
less material to produce satisfactory 
results and @ general effect of elegance 
than this house. Has satisfactorily 
been built more than 400 times 
during the last two years. A beautiful 
home at_a splendid money-saving price. 


Mr. V. Michaelsen, Supt. of our 
Great Paint Dept. is probably the aD 
best known paint man fn the world. <=> 
His picture has appeared on millions PREM iE R 
of gallons of cans. _ Heis our guar- i 
antee of quality. Our Ready Mixed repo, ED 
Fremler ‘ Brand a culate onomaee UM XE 
under a special formula and wi 
give the best serviceand satisfaction. Mae NT 
Our prices range from $1.08 to $1.21, “saa 


d-pending oe ony A 

Our “‘Premier” Barn Paint is an ideal protection 
for barns, roofs, fences, outhouses and all general 
purposes. Thisis a paint in which Mr. Michaelsen 
has put all his personality. in green, 


1 (% barrel), per gallon. ...72¢ 
Write to-day for or Great Color Card and prices. 
$37.50 BUYS COMPLETE 

BATHROOM OUTFIT 


Here is an outfit that isgood 
enough for any home. It is 
strictly A No.1 and first-class 
in avery pattiomter. The bath 

4 tub and lavatory are white ror- 

4 celain enameled over ircn. The 

closet is a syphon acting low 
down outfit. 





$ Our price for the material 
to bulld this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 130 

Size, 25 ft. 10 in. x 29 ft. 6 in.; eight 
rooms and bath, pantry, vestibule and 
large hall. A canes, solid, substantial 
construction. All space is advan- 
tageously utilized. The Colonial 
windows and porch columns are dis- 
tinctive features. For convenience and 
artistic arrangement, general elegance 
of appearance, and low price, this house 
is unequalled. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


SSneacnaROT 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 
I saw your ad in the GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


I am interested in 


Place an X in square opposite book you want sent free. 
Paint Book 


Pian Book 
Roofing Book 
Plumbing Book 


Wire List 
fron Pipe 


Acety. Lightg. 


County..... 
P. O, Box.... 


R. F. D.. 20 


q ars & 
At this price we do not pay the freight,} + 


MONEY SAVING HARDWARE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Complete, wrought steel, copper finish 
front door set. Artistic, attractive 
design. Size, 43x3}; Mortise 
lock complete. Price, per set. 
Complete wrought steel, antique copper 
finish plated front mortise lock 33x3}. One 
key and one pair of knobs; two escutch- 
eons with screws. 4 8 
PePr Blb. occcccccccce ecccccccccce C 





READY ROOFING, scuare 8Sc 


SQUARE 
Our Rawhide Eoofing is the high- 
grade roofing at the lowest price 
ever offered. It has a foundation of 
tough fibre texture so substantially 
prepared that it is well-nigh inde- 
structible. Every foot carries our 
iron-clad guarantee to be absolutely 
Tight 
This is our price for Ajax Brand of Haber 
Ready Roofing. t is put up 108 xe 
square feet to the roll. Price includes 
a —— nails and cemeat suffi- 
cient to lay. 
4 ly ee 
These prices include freight to Mlinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan. 
Write for delivered prices to other states. Samples 
furnished free. 


38 ft.6in. The most practical and servi 
able barn ever designed. No heavy timber 
in the entire structure. _ Self-supporting roof, 
No joists in hay-loft. This design represents 
strength, rigidity, economy of construction, 
and is absolutely dependable and substantial. 
Write us for more complete information, 


Our price for the material 
to build this barn. $608 











PER 100 LBS. 
It issuitable for fencing, stays, 
vines or any purpose where 
ordinary wireis used. This Galvan- 
iced Wire which we offer at this 
Great Bargain Wrecking Price is 
brand. new, smooth stock. In 
manufacturing, wire mills accumu- 
late mill ends—irregular lengths 
ranging from 50 to 250 ft., which 
are bundled together in coils of 100Ibs. ‘ihe wire 
itself is exactly the same as that whichis wound on 


OUR “STAR” BARN DESIGN No. 270 
Size, 53 ft. wide by 80 ft. long 24 ft. to comb. 
An ideal barn for farmers raising stock 
on a moderate scale; balloon type. The hay- 
mow extends to the ground floor and above the 
grain rooms on each end of the barn. Cattle 
Stalls on one side of the hay-mow; horse stalls 

on the other. Excellently ventilated in eve 
art. A practical barn well built of guaranteed 
rst-class material, and will give excellent, all 


around satisfaction. 





Our price for the material 
to bulld this barn.y 


spools, the only difference being that the lengths} ‘i 


are not continuous. Such wire is known as Gal-| 
vi ire Shorts. 
Handy to have about the farm for many pur- 
ses. xtensively used by fruit growers, fence’ 
uilders and all kinds of repairs. It is new, smooth, 
clean wire. You save money in buying from us. 
$1.35 is our price for 6 gauge. ther gauges as 


follows: 
Oo 8......0-S840 No. 19..22. 0. O1.68 
Dicceccoe BD BNO. 16. cccdcccs Bele 
per 100 lbs. 


No. 
No. 11 1.60 Prices are 


Write for our Free Wire Catalog. which includes 


prices on Samson’s Woven Wire Fencing the best 
all around farm and field fence. 
prices on Barbed Wire and everything in the wire 
and fencing line. 


Also quotes low; 





Gi! It is our lot No. 5-AD-33. 
Our handsome Plumbing Catalog lists many other 
outfits ranging in prices from $26.30 to $92.50. 
We will furnish all the Plumbing material needed] 
for any of the houses shown in this advertisement, 
including one of the bathroom outfits described 
above, besides @ one piece roll rim white enameled 
kitchen sink, with white enameled drain board, a 
30 gallon range boiler and all the necessary pipe 
and fittings, and all material of every kind to com- 
plete the entire plumbing systc m, including all fix- 





HEATING PLANTS 


; We will save you 30 to 60% ona 

=} | modern steam, hot water or hot air heat- 

jing system. A modern heating system 

is now within the reach of all. We have 

hot water heating plants for modern 
homes all the way from $100 up. 

By following our simple plans and in- 
structions, you can install your own ma- 
terial, thus cutting out the expense 
of plumbers and steamfitters. This 


together with the great saving we afford you on 
the material itself insures a saving of 30 to 50%. 





tures, furnished with iron pipe connec- 
tiome Gor the GUI OF. oo 20020+00020ss es 
CEMENT COATED WIRE NAI 
Per Keg. ry 2 
A patent process coats these 

nails with a cement preparation een 
that lasts forever. Drives easily 
but are hard to pullout. Once 
use them and you will have no others, as for eve 

urpose they are far superior to the common kind. 

ull kegs—not sold by pound weight. 
Sizes 20D fo 60D weight. $1 92 
Price CL. - cee esecece 8 
ne, Other sizes cheap. 


eeeeeseseoece 


equally as 








of all liquids. 


IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 


Rejuvenated Pipe, in ran- 


dom lengths, complete with 


couplings, suitable for gas, 
oil, water and conveyance ° 
Sizes # inch to 12 inch. 

1 inch, per foot..3¢ 134 inch, per foot. .4¢ 
Send us specifications and we will quote for your 


— requirements. Also a complete stock of Valves 
an 


Fittings. 


BARN DESIGN No. 250 
Size, 30 ft. wide and 60 ft. long, 18 ft. to top 
of the plate. A barn arranged exclusively 
for horses. Has 12 single stalls, 5 ft. each, 
and 6 double stalls, 10 ft. each. Ten foot 
driveway. Can also be used as 2 horse and & 
cattle barn. and will accommodate 12 horses 
and 18 head of cattle. A building of brand 
new high grade materials, dependable construc. 
tion, sanitary and generally convenient 


throughout. 





Our price for the material — 
to bulld this Farn, - 


ROUND BARN DESIGN No. 206 

Size, 20 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. high to 

late. Has 14 sides, each side 14 ft. A 16 ft. 

ilo in the middle, same being 36 ft. high and 
will hold 160 tons of silage. Hay cai acity, 65 
tons. 1 accommodate 1 ead of 
cattle. e@ many and excellent features 
offered by this construction, the high grade 
materials furnished by us, and our extremely 
low price makes this @ barn bargain worthy of 
thorough investigation. 








No. N. W. 


ANY OF THESE PRICE WRECKING BOOKS SIENT ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





ma PLAN BOOK 
Upwards of 100 medi- 
um price houses, barns 
and other designs shown. 
Each design represents 
beauty, utility, substan- 
tial construction and the 
—— lowest possi- 
ble price. 


This 


ready 
other 





ROOFING BOOK 


about metal roofing 


to apply same 


PLUMBING BOOK 
- A complete education 
in plumbing soc you can 
equip any building of any 
style or size and save 
yourself at rs 44 b 
a 


book explains all 


TOO! and _ all 
styles. Tells how 
in the 
most eco- 
nomical and ||, 
satisfactory]; 
manner. 
Quotes low= 
-Jest prices on]! 
highest class|| 
material. 


Sent Free. 








Request. 


HEATING BOOK 

Hot water, steam, and 
hot air heating fully de- 
scribed, 
economically and success- 
fully install any heating 


PAINT BOOK 
A book showing act 
colors, 40 shades to select 
from. Informs you 
regarding application to 


results. Every 
serine nog quotation $ 


saving 

from 30% 
to 50 t 
Tells all 
about paint- 
ing and 
pa fn ‘ers. 

supplies. 
Free Paint Book. 


Tells how to 


plant. Prices 
quoted mean 
a saving of 
one-third. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


This Book 








ICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., GHICAGO 





